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REASONS FOR RAISINS 


By R. C. Mason 


Ae OWADAYS the average 
Nex m4 baker regularly makes rai- 
| ip, 5) Mi sin bread, raisin cakes and 
yo RG ba raisin pies for his trade, 
see and finds these products 
extremely popular sellers. Recently he 
discovered that the raisin actually has 
food value as well as a pleasant palata- 
bility. Of course, the new popularity of 
the raisin has something to do with Pro- 
hibition, but its importance with the bak- 
ing trade seems to be due, to a large 
extent, to the fact that it is now nation- 
ally advertised. 

Regardless of these causes and effects, 
the prime reason for raisins, from a 
palate point of view, is their rich, pleas- 
ing flavor. From a medical viewpoint, 
the raisin is valuable for its considerable 
iron content, much needed by the human 
system. At any rate, if we must do our 
bit to acquire an “iron constitution” a 
bunch of grapes firmly imbedded in a 
loaf of white bread certainly forms a 
more inviting dish than a handful of 
iron in such cruder forms as nails or 
ingots. 

So, with these preliminaries settled re- 
garding the merits of raisins, it will 
doubtless interest bakers especially to 
learn just how raisins are grown and 
prepared for their trade in California, 
the state that produces more than a 
quarter billion pounds a year. 

A trip through the wonderland of the 
raisin industry should be prefaced with 
an explanation of the preliminary steps 
in raisin making. California raisins are 
probably the finest produced in the 
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world, primarily because they are dried 
in the sun and need almost no artificial 
processing, and _ secondarily because 
American ideas of cleanliness are ob- 
served in their making. Numerous vari- 
eties of white grapes are made into rai- 
sins. Muscats and Thompson Seedless 
form the bulk of the output, although 
there is a substantial tonnage of Malagas 
and Feherzagos (seed varieties), and the 
seedless Sultana. 

The grapes are allowed to ripen on the 
vine until they have attained a sugar 
content of twenty-three to twenty-four 
per cent. They are then clipped and laid 
on wooden trays between the rows. 
After being exposed to the sun for eight 
or ten days, they are turned to permit 
even drying. This sun-curing process 
takes from two to three weeks. 

The grapes, now raisins, are then 
placed in one hundred and fifty pound 
boxes, known as “sweat boxes,” and are 
delivered by the grower to the raisin 
company. This co-operative concern op- 
erates forty-three delivery stations, of 
which more than thirty are fully 
equipped packing plants. It is with the 
processing, in which the visitor always 
finds keenest interest, that this article 
concerns itself. 

The first part of the process is the 
stemming. The raisins are fed into a 
machine which removes them from the 
main stem. They then travel on a con- 
veyor belt to another machine which 
grades them for size, going thence by 
elevators to driers at the top of the 
building. These driers are merely huge 
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A Cluster of Layer Raisins 
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A Bunch of Thompson Seedless Grapes Ready for Drying 


chambers through which currents of hot 
air are constantly circulating. The dry- 
ing operation serves a threefold purpose. 
It. permits the easy removal of the cap 
stem, it prevents premature sugaring, 
and, most important of all, it insures the 
removal of the seed with the smallest 
amount of waste. 

Raisins remain in the drier from four 
to seven hours, depending upon their 
moisture content. When they have 
reached the proper drying point they are 
dropped through chutes to still another 
machine, which removes the cap stems. 
During the first stemming operation it is 


almost impossible to remove this small 
stem, owing to the tender condition of 
the fruit, but after drying the raisins are 
in a brittle state and the operation is 
simple. 

Again, by means of elevators and con- 
veying belts, the raisins are carried to a 
machine known as a “processor,” a per- 
forated spiral container which dips into 
water heated to two hundred degrees. 
This operation sterilizes the raisins and 
causes them to swell. The meaty part 
of the fruit is thereby loosened from the 
seed. i 

Dropping, then, by means of a shaker 
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Muscat Vine in Full Bearing 


screen, to the seeder, a component part 
of the processor, the raisins go under the 
seeder roll, which is made up of a series 
of saws with fine teeth. Rubber rolls, 
set directly behind the saw rolls, press 
the raisins against these fine teeth, forc- 
ing the seed out of the meat and leaving 
it on the surface of the saw roll. The 
seeds are flicked off in one direction by 
another coarser roll, set below the saw 
roll, while directly in front of the ma- 
chine a stripper roll removes the raisins, 
which are now in condition for packing. 

They are carried away by another 
shaker screen, going into a chute that 





The World’s Largest Raisin Processing and Packing Plant, at Fresno, Cal. 


delivers them to the packing tables. The 
packing is performed by women organ- 
ized into crews of three. One handles 
the lining of the cartons with parchment 
paper, one fills and weighs the cartons, 
and another closes the cartons and places 
them in the shipping containers. Each 
case as completed is carried by a spiral 
conveyor to another floor, where it is 
check-weighed and lidded. From here 
the raisins go directly to the loading 
platforms and thence into the cars, ready 
for their journey to the markets of the 
world. 


(Continued on page 878.) 
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about how a travellin’ evangelist come along 
fin a flivver an’ set up a ex’ortin’ tent 
ash by the bresh pile kivverin’ 
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lumb put out. ‘Well, Slick,’ 
says I, ‘ef you'd keep read 
P, you'd know that they’ve 








CAPITALIZING THE LABEL 


The American Bakers’ Association is 
at present undertaking a task compared 
to which everything in its previous his- 
tory seems easy and unimportant, and 
the future of the organization has prac- 
tically been staked on the success with 
which this task can be performed. In 
substance, the problem is to make the 
association’s label mean so much that no 
baker who does more than a neighbor- 
hood business can afford to get along 
without it. Since the process of creating 
this new value for the label is necessarily 
expensive, the bakers must be convinced 
that it is worth, not what the associa- 
tion’s dues formerly were, but, accord- 
ing to the recently framed watchword, 
“a dollar per week per oven.” 

The time has, of course, passed when 
trade associations could appeal for in- 
creased membership on largely sentimen- 
tal grounds. The joining habit has been 
greatly overdone, and, with business con- 
ditions what they are, no one feels in- 
clined to become a member of any or- 
ganization unless he can see a fairly defi- 
nite return for the expense involved. 
When, as in the case of the American 
Bakers’ Association, a campaign for new 
members is coupled with a material in- 
crease in dues, the material advantages 
to be derived must be set forth with 
exceptional clearness, so that the money 
thus spent may fairly be regarded as 
an investment, and the membership con- 
sideréd as an actual asset. 

The American Bakers’ Association has 
done and can do many things of real 
value for its members and for the trade 
as a whole, but the success of its new 
undertaking depends on something more 
than general promises of service. It is 
asking for enough money so that it must 
be prepared to demonstrate its power 
to return this money indirectly to those 
who contribute it, and if its demonstra- 
tion is not clear and effective, the asso- 
ciation will not only fail to secure new 
members but runs the risk of losing 
many of those it now has. 

It is worth while to emphasize the 
magnitude of the task, because The 
Northwestern Miller believes that the as- 
sociation has found a way of performing 
it which, provided it has the proper sup- 


port from the bakers themselves, will not 
only justify the cost to the trade of 
maintaining the association on its new 
basis, but will render incalculable bene- 
fits to the entire baking industry, and 
will in the long run constitute one of 
the most conspicuous public services 
ever performed by a trade association. 
The difficulties in the way of successful 
achievement supply an added reason why 
every baker should feel a direct and per- 
sonal responsibility for the carrying out 
of the plan which has recently been 
adopted. 

The programme is based on the only 
thing which ever wins permanent suc- 
cess: service to the public. It insists, 
first, that every loaf of bread marketed 
by a member of the association shall 
have been baked under conditions abso- 
lutely conforming to a high standard of 
sanitation. Any baker who conducts his 
business properly can maintain his plant 
in full accordance with the sanitary rules 
formulated by the association, but it is 
well known that at present many bakers 
signally fail to do so. In other words, 
the first use which the association plans 
to make of the baker’s “dollar per week 
per oven” is to protect the consuming 
public against bread baked amid unsani- 
tary surroundings. 

The next step is to convince the public 
itself of the full value of this service. 
Luckily, “sanitation” has of late become 
a word to conjure with. This is particu- 
larly true as applied to bakeries, with 
the result that the association has only 
to make full use of an already existing 
and very strong sentiment. It does not 
need to convince people that bread baked 
in clean, airy, well-lighted bakeries is 
better than the product of dirty, dark 
and ill-ventilated ones; what it must do 
is to make the public understand that 
the appearance of its label is an absolute 
guaranty that satisfactory manufactur- 
ing conditions exist. 

If it can do this, the supplementary 
task of proving to the bakers themselves 
the value of membership in the associa- 
tion will be relatively simple. Once peo- 
ple begin to insist on having bread with 
the association’s label, the baker who 
continues to merchandise his loaves with- 
out it will be at an obvious disadvantage. 
His-bakery may be quite as good as that 


of his competitor who belongs to the 
association, but the public will have no 
guaranty to this effect. The force of 
that guaranty, as supplied by the asso- 
ciation’s label, will depend largely on the 
thoroughness and fairness of the inspec- 
tions made by the representatives of the 
association. 

The real problem, then, is to convince 
the public that the guaranty of sanitary 
manufacturing conditions carried by the 
label of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion means exactly and fully what it 
says. If this can be done, the bakers 
will need no urging to join the organiza- 
tion. For the next year or two, how- 
ever, the association must be supported 
largely on the basis of faith in its ulti- 
mate success. Public sentiment cannot 
be created in a week or a month; it may 
be a considerable time before the mean- 
ing of the label has been sufficiently 
established so that the bakers who use 
it can clearly see their money coming 
back to them. Meanwhile they must sup- 
port the association energetically or the 
entire plan, with its immense potential 
benefits to the trade, will fall through. 

What counts most is co-operation now. 
The baker who thinks he will wait until 
the success of the plan is assured before 
joining the association, or who contem- 
plates giving up his membership because 
he cannot see an immediate financial re- 
turn for the increased dues, is thereby 
doing his best to prevent the plan from 
ever succeeding at all. The Northwest- 
ern Miller believes that the association 
has undertaken a work which will eventu- 
ally bring material benefits to all its 
members, and perform a public service 
notable in the history of American in- 
dustry, and, -with this unqualified in- 
dorsement, it calls on every baker to 
recognize the full measure of his indi- 
vidual responsibility, and to co-operate 
whole-heartedly in a great undertaking 
which will demonstrate that the best way 
to help one’s self is to begin by helping 
others. 


DR. BARNARD’S NEW POST 


The announcement that Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard has been appointed secretary and 
general manager of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, while continuing to hold 
his position as director of the American 
Institute of Baking, is good news for the 
entire baking industry. Most trade as- 
sociations lack and sorely need central- 
ized authority and executive force; their 
work is handicapped by the fact that 
much of it has to be carried on by volun- 
teer officers and committees, men who 
are inevitably busy most of the time with 
their own affairs, and who can attend to 
those of the association only at consid- 
erable personal sacrifice. Under the 
usual plan of organization, the secretary 
is merely the office manager, with little 
authority, and a usefulness which is 
largely limited to his familiarity with the 
organization’s affairs. 

The American Bakers’ Association, on 
the other hand, has secured the services 
of a man of real distinction, an executive 
of proved ability, a scientist of estab- 
lished reputation, and a speaker of ex- 
ceptional force. Dr. Barnard has demon- 
strated that he has the constructive 
imagination which sees far into the fu- 
ture, and the persistent energy which 
translates his ideas into facts. He is at 
once a theorist and a man of action, and 
his standing throughout the country, and 
particularly in Washington, is such that 
whatever he says is certain to be listened 
to with close attention. 
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The American Institute of Baking is 
an integral and very important part of 
the American Bakers’ Association, and it 
is an exceedingly wise move to bind the 
two organizations together by putting the 
same man in executive charge of both. 
Dr. Barnard has found an exceptionally 
competent lieutenant in C. B. Morison, 
who, as assistant director of the institute, 
will presumably assume a still larger 
share in its management under the new 
arrangement. In every way Dr. Bar- 
nard’s appointment promises to be of 
great service to the baking industry as a 
whole, and nothing could make ultimate 
success seem more likely for the associa- 
tion’s new and far-reaching programme 
than the fact that the executive manage- 
ment will be in the hands of a man who 
has earned such universal confidence, re- 
spect and admiration. 





THE PREMIUM NUISANCE 


Every now and then some baker whose 
judgment is a great deal weaker than 
his desire for sales attempts to buy new 
business by giving away premiums for 
the return of his bread labels. During 
the war this preposterous habit seemed 
to have died out, but it is now evident 
that its apparent demise was really only 
an enforced sleep, from which it has 
awakened with renewed vigor. 

If the giving away of premiums af- 
fected only the baker who is foolish 
enough to indulge in it, no one except 
his friends and his banker would com- 
plain. There is no law against present- 
ing fatuous-looking dolls and distorted 
vases and misfit china plates to people 
whom one does not know, and who, as 
a rule, do not really want them. Every 
one remembers the song, once immensely 
popular, which began, “Oh, look at the 
things they are giving away with a half 
a pound of tea!” That was in the early 
days of the premium nuisance, before 
people awoke to its real significance, 
and when it was construed merely as a 
sign of unreasonable benevolence, indi- 
cating that some soft-headed gentleman 
wanted the public to come and take ad- 
vantage of his feeble-mindedness. 

Eventually, however, the public came 
to realize that it was preferable to buy 
tea when tea was wanted, and painted 
china plates only when the impulse in 
that direction could no longer be re- 
sisted. The dealer who sold tea plus 
plates found that his competitor, who 
minded his own business and sold his tea 
for what it was worth, was getting all 
the business, and that his liberal offers 
of premiums, far from helping his trade, 
were actually driving customers away. 
The premium nuisance, once an affliction 
of almost every branch of the retail 
business, rapidly dwindled as the public 
came to understand what it meant, and 
for the past ten or fifteen years its 
appearances have been only sporadic, and 
generally short-lived. 

Whenever it turns up among the bak- 
ers it does an exceptional amount of 
harm, for the reason that the price of 
bread is always more or less under sus- 
picion. In most communities there is 
little variation between the prices 
charged by competing bakers for their 
products. If one of them, in effect, says 
that he is making such exorbitant profits 
that he can afford to give away a con- 
siderable part of them in the. form of 
premiums, it naturally creates the belief 
that all bread prices are much too high. 

The premium giver, of course, suffers 
along with his competitors; in fact he 
suffers much worse than they do, for, in 














addition to convincing the public that 
he is making more money than he should, 
he has to pay for his extravagant and 
foolish methods of securing business. All 
the other bakers, however, feel the ef- 
fects of his folly, and it is just such 
unreasoning and futile acts which drive 
housewives to give up buying baker’s 
bread altogether. As for the premium- 
lunatic himself, he must either stop play- 
ing Santa Claus for three hundred and 
sixty-five Christmas days a year or else 
go into bankruptcy; in either case he 
discovers that the business he has ob- 
tained by such unsound methods has no 
permanent value whatsoever. 

Any baker’s business depends on turn- 
ing out the best possible quality of bread 
at the lowest price consistent with safe 
business practice and a reasonable profit. 
His salesmanship consists in making the 
public believe in the superior quality of 
his bread. Whenever he departs from 
these basic principles, he invites trouble 
for himself, and when, in addition, he 
publicly advertises the fact that his sell- 
ing prices are too high, he not only de- 
stroys public confidence in himself and 
his wares but injures the whole indus- 
try of which he is a part. 





A USEFUL AUTHORITY 


The American Bakers’ Association, 
and, for that matter, every other impor- 
tant trade association in the country, has 
reason to feel elated over the recent 
action of the Ohio supreme court in the 
case of the Paddock-Hodge Company 
against the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation. This case, fought out before 
three courts, has resulted in establishing 
beyond question the right of a trade as- 
sociation to discipline its members for 
refusing to abide by the decisions of 
its boards. It is most unlikely that this 
right will again be disputed, and thus the 
Paddock-Hodge case has made history 
for the various trade organizations which 
undertake the settling of disputes be- 
tween members as part of their regular 
service. 

There is, however, a string tied to the 
decision in the case just concluded. A 
trade association can unquestionably 
discipline one of its members for con- 
tumacy, but the maximum penalty it can 
impose is expulsion from the association 
itself. Any other punishment it may 
seek to inflict must be regarded as less 
serious than expulsion, for, if the lesser 
forfeit is not paid, loss of membership 
must always be the final penalty. This 
means that belonging to the association 
must be so manifestly advantageous to 
every member that the sacrifice of mem- 
bership is a real and very serious hard- 
ship. ; 

The American Bakers’ Association is 
unquestionably going to need disciplinary 
power and the ability to make its mem- 
bers conform to its rules and to the spe- 
cial decisions of its various boards. For 
example, in dealing with local bread price 
wars, which are an unmitigated nuisance 
throughout the trade, the association can 
accomplish little if its efforts are limited 
to kindly advice and offers of mediation. 
It must be able to use the power which 
the Paddock-Hodge case has confirmed, 
and, if its representatives arrange a set- 
tlement which one or more of the parties 
thereto refuse to accept, it ought to be 
in a position where the mere threat of 
expulsion would bring the recalcitrant 
members into line. 

A trade association is much like a 
league of nations, in that it can accom- 
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plish little so long as it is merely an 
official debating society. It must have 
some definite force back of its decisions. 
It may, of course, impose fines, suspend 
or curtail privileges, or in other ways 
discipline its members, but the absolute 
measure of its power to inflict punish- 
ment is the value of its membership. If 
expulsion does not seem particularly 
grievous, the member who is at fault will 
simply refuse to accept any other variety 
of punishment, knowing that the worst 
the association can do to him is to drop 
him from its rolls. 

The American Bakers’ Association is 
likely to have frequent need of authority 
over its members. Price wars are of far 
too common occurrence among the bak- 
ers, the one which has recently been 
started in Seattle being a typical exam- 
ple. These futile and disastrous bat- 
tles, in which nobody ever wins a victory, 
must be stopped if the association can 
possibly find a way of doing se. It can 
accomplish something by the kindly of- 
fices of mediators and. arbitrators, and 
something by fearless publicity, but its 
real power lies in its authority to expel 
members. If the present plan can be 
carried out, and membership in the as- 
sociation can be made as valuable an 
asset to the individual baker as is now 
hoped, the association will be able prac- 
tically to put an end, not only to price 
wars among the bakers but also to many 
other misguided or discreditable prac- 
tices, against which it can now do little 
more than merely protest. 





WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS 


Some years ago the retail bakers, feel- 
ing that the national trade association 
then in existence was largely dominated 
by men doing a large business, organized 
a national association of their own for 
the purpose of providing a means of 
solving their special problems and set- 
ting forth their particular views. Since 
then the two national associations have 
gone along side by side, without fric- 
tion or hostility, but also without par- 
ticularly close co-operation. The prob- 
lems of the retailers differed in many 
respects from those of the wholesale 
bakers, and the two organizations were 
thus able to work along different lines 
with little danger of conflict. 

The new programme of the American 
Bakers’ Association, however, makes the 
existence of these two trade bodies a 
possible source of difficulty. The basis 
of the older organization’s plan is the 
use by all its members of a label guar- 
anteeing that their bakeries conform to 
a fixed and high standard of sanitation. 
Manifestly no one who is not a member 
of the American Bakers’ Association can 
be authorized to use this label. On the 
other hand, many of the smaller bakers, 
who are now members of the retailers’ 
association, maintain plants which en- 
tirely conform to the standards fixed as 
requisite to the use of the guaranty 
label. Already some of them feel that 
the new plan is unjust to them, in that 
it suggests that any bakery which does 
not use the label of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association has failed to come up 
to the requirements in the matter of 
sanitation. 

This situation is certain to grow more 
serious as time goes on, unless steps are 
promptly taken to get around it. The 
American Bakers’ Association cannot 
hope to carry out its difficult and ambi- 
tious programme if it has to fight the 
determined opposition of the organized 


retail bakers. For their part, the smaller 
bakers cannot afford not to fight any 
proposal which would either compel them 
to belong to two national trade associa- 
tions or else accept the undeserved im- 
putation of baking their bread under 
unsanitary conditions. 

One solution, of course, would be for 
the retailers’ organization to discontinue 
its existence entirely, permitting its mem- 
bers to join the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation on the uniform basis of “a 
dollar per week per oven.” This would 
do away with any difficulty regarding the 
use of the guaranty label, but it would 
by no means solve the many problems 
which originally called the retailers’ as- 
sociation into existence. The smaller 
bakers would undoubtedly feel that they 
had little voice in the management of 
their trade body, and dissatisfaction 
would either make their support of it 
lakewarm or would drive them out al- 
together. 

Another and a better way out of the 
difficulty would be to effect a working 
arrangement between the two organiza- 
tions whereby the retailers’ association 
would become substantially a section of 
the American Bakers’ Association. The 
dues of all members would be on the 
same basis, and all would share alike in 
the benefits, but the association could 
easily afford, for the sake of the in- 
creased membership, to set aside a cer- 
tain part of its annual revenue to meet 
such relatively small expenses as would 
be involved in maintaining a special or- 
ganization for the retail bakers. 

As a matter of fact, the distinction 
between “large” and “small” bakers is a 
purely imaginary one. Of course there 
is a wide gap between the great whole- 
sale bakery, doing business in a dozen 
cities, and the little corner bakeshop, but 
there is no point between them where the 
line can be drawn. Most of their fun- 
damental problems are shared in common 
from one end of the industry to the 
other. The possible benefits which can 
be conferred by a strong and active na- 
tional association apply alike to whole- 
saler and retailer. All that is really 
needed is a provision whereby the baker 
with a small local business will not be 
overlooked in shaping the policies of the 
trade organization. 


The dangers of permitting the pres- 


ent situation to continue are already 
making themselves felt, and many of the 
bakers who belong to the retailers’ as- 
sociation regard the new plan of the 
American Bakers’ Association as a direct 
injury and injustice to themselves. 
Such, in effect, it is likely to be unless 
some arrangement can be made whereby 
the smaller bakers, without sacrificing 
their organization, can participate in the 
advantages offered by the use of the 
guaranty label. From the opposite point 
of view, the campaign of the American 
Bakers’ Association to educate the public 
as to the value of its label is certain to 
encounter a serious obstacle if the retail 
bakers decide to oppose it vigorously. 
Under the circumstances, and because 
the new plan promises to be of such far- 
reaching value to the entire trade, it is 
greatly to be hoped that prompt and 
effective action will be taken to bring 
the two trade bodies together on this 
issue, and to provide adequately for the 
special needs of the retail bakers with- 
out forcing them either to abandon their 
own organization or to carry the double 
burden of contributing to two national 
associations at once. 
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REGISTERING BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 


Among the many. ways in which the 
American Institute of Baking has under- 
taken to render direct service to the en- 
tire baking industry, one of the most 
effective is its system of registering bak- 
ers’ supplies. It is in this department 
of buying that the individual baker is, 
as a rule, most nearly helpless. Prac- 
tical experience and trading with mills 
that maintain an even quality of flour 
will protect him from serious errors in 
the matter of his flour purchases, but 
when the salesman for a supply company 
tries to sell him a new variety of shorten- 
ing, an untried malt preparation, or some 
other substance about which he knows 
little more than the name, he has gen- 
erally nothing but the salesman’s word 
and the reputation of the manufacturer 
to go on. : 

The American Institute of Baking has 
undertaken to solve this difficulty by ex- 
amining and analyzing bakers’ supplies 
in accordance with the analytical data 
and claims of the manufacturer. No at- 
tempt is made, of course, to give the 
products thus examined any sort of rela- 
tive rating on the basis of actual value; 
the institute merely undertakes to ascer- 
tain whether or not a given product is 
what its manufacturers claim it is, and 
whether or not it will serve adequately 
for the purposes for which it is market- 
ed. If a product has been registered by 
the institute, the certificate of registra- 
tion means that the preparation is a re- 
liable one for the purpose intended, but 
this in no sense implies that it is better 
than a competitive product of the same 
class. 

Such a system, to be fully effective, 
requires the co-operation both of the 
manufacturers of bakers’ supplies and 
of the bakers themselves. At first many 
manufacturers either did not think the 
registration plan worth considering or 
else neglected to submit their applica- 
tions and samples, with the result that 
many names were omitted from the in- 
stitute’s September bulletin giving the 
first list of registered products. It seems 
clear, however, from subsequent devel- 
opments that the manufacturers are now 
coming to a realization of the commer- 
cial value of the institute’s indorsement. 

They will realize it still more strongly 
if bakers everywhere will acquire the 
habit of looking and asking for the in- 
stitute’s registration certificate. After 
all, the institute is each baker’s private 
laboratory, and the baker who pays no 
attention to its indorsement is very much 
in the same position as a man who em- 
ploys a chemist and then puts his reports 
unread in the waste basket. 

When the institute was first estab- 
lished there were many bakers who. were 
skeptical as to its ability to render them 
any real and direct service. Science and 
training sounded well, but they could not 
see any return in dollars and cents. The 
institute has replied to this criticism, not 
in words, but in specific acts. It has 
undertaken work which represents a per- 
fectly obvious benefit to every baker, no 
matter what the extent of his business. 
In the particular matter of registering 
bakers’ ‘supplies, the service rendered is 
so clear that it needs only to be pointed 
out to be fully understood. The result 
of it is that, im the purchase of supplies, 
the most obscure baker in the country 
now enjoys the advantages of a scientific 
guidance which no wholesale baker any- 
where could have commanded only two 
or three years ago. 
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Flour prices have shown little change 
during the week, at least so far as nomi- 
nal quotations are concerned, but with 
business very dull there have been many 
reports of price concessions made by 
mills eager for orders. How the price 
can be shaded below the general levels 
now current without involving a material 
loss is not apparent. With pr tically 
no demand for clears, the whole price 
burden is thrown on patents, which must 
not only pay for themselves but likewise 
pay the carrying charges on accumulat- 
ing stocks of unsalable clears. 

About the only encouraging sign is the 
stronger and slightly more active market 
for millfeed. ere has been an ad- 
vance of about $3 ton for bran over 
the low point reached three weeks ago. 
Otherwise there is little to be recorded, 
and Canadian flour seems for the present 
to have a solid hold on the export trade. 
How much Canadian flour is actually 
coming into the United States wil] be 
known only when the official customs re- 
ports are published, but it is evident that 
Canadian spring wheat straights are 
having a considerable influence in east- 
ern consuming markets. 

Much of the flour bought during the 
period of active purchasing in the early 
fall appears to have been ordered out 
by this time, with the result that the 
mills are running on the basis of a much 
reduced output. Operation has not yet 
fallen to the monotonously low level of 
last winter and spring, but unless trade 
picks up unexpectedly it is likely to do 
so before long. During the past seven 
years the average total November flour 
output of the country has been close to 
13,000,000 bbls, but this month it seems 
likely to run at least 2,000,000 bbls below 
that figure. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Mev. 2B .cscvcce $7.60 $6.80 50 
Mev. 2 owccceds 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oct, 1 .cccscece 8.60 7.46 6.95 
Gept. 2 cccccces 8.70 7.55 7.05 
AUB. 1 cccccecs 9.40 7.60 7.00 
July 2 ccvcccce 9.15 7.90 7.35 
June 1 ..,.00.. 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 1 .cccccce 8.45 7.90 7.30 
ADT BD cccccess 8.85 8.30 8.30 
Marek 2 ..ccces 9.60 9.35 9.55 
WO 2 vasesress 9.50 9.20 9.75 
FOR. B .cacecess 10.16 9.80 10.10 
Dem, & ccscvesnas 8.80 8.65 9.20 
MeV, 2 cccctecs 11.45 11.00 10.85 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
winter winter 
$4.70 $4. 
5.20 6.10 
5.85 5.50 
5.90 5.55 
6.00 5.45 
6.20 6.65 
7.00 6.35 
5.90 6.70 
5.90 6.30 
6.95 7.25 
7.00 7.20 
7.35 7.35 
6.75 7.20 
8.85 9.10 





An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Nov. 22 








was $21.75 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Bev. 2 wccccees $18.66 April 1-........ $26.85 
Oot, 1 .cccccces 19.386 March 1 ...... 28.70 
Sept. 1 wccccese 19.70 Feb, 1 ....+.++ 32.76 
Atg. 1 ccccccce 21.00 Jan. 2 .....0.+ 33.25 
Tualy 1 ..cccees 30.60 Dec. 1 ....000- 87.76 
Tune 1 .ncccece 22.66 Nov. 1 ....ee+s 36.95 
May 1 “.ccsccee 22.66 Oct, 1 ......06. 40.00 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of s: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Nov. 18-19 ....... 55 61 49 
Nov, 6-12 ........ 58 62 49 
Oct. 30-Nov. 5.... 68 73 53 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 68 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average ... 40 60 34 
May average .... 438 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 52 37 
February average 46 62 39 
January average.. 44 50 36 
December av’ge.. 48 60 “29 
November av’ge.. 60 65 38 





(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 23.) 
_Nasuvitte.—F lour trade dull, and more 
or less demoralized. Millfeed firm and 

in satisfactory demand. 


PuitapetpHia.—Flour quiet, but mill 
limits well maintained. Millfeed firm 
under light offerings and a fair demand. 


New Yorx.—Flour quiet, though there 
is a slight indication of reviving buyers’ 
interest. Price levels about 25c higher 
than last week on all grades, 


Co.tumsvus.—No change in flour situa- 
tion. Bakers and jobbers staying out 
of market. Some mills trying to force 
sales by cutting prices outrageously, but 
no business results. Feed in good de- 
mand, but offerings scarce. 


Ba.timorE.—F lour firmer, despite low 
prices at which Canada and Australia 
are selling abroad. Such news, while 
entirely reliable, is often the sign of bet- 
ter times. City mills advanced prices to- 
day 25c bbl. Feed higher and more 
active, except as regards flour middlings 
and red dog, which are unchanged and 
$1 lower. 


Cuicaco.—Flour prices 10@20c higher 
on spring wheat grade, but buyers seem 
as disinterested as ever. Distress situa- 
tion in clears does not improve. Light 
flour output of mills has caused com- 
parative scarcity of millfeed. Good de- 
mand for all grades of feed and prices 
higher veer on red dog. Wheat values 
about steady today. 


Sr. Lovuis—No improvement in de- 
mand for flour, and market dull as ever. 
Little or no demand from domestic mar- 
kets, but it was reported that there were 
some cable inquiries for straights. Prices 
fairly steady. Millfeed market quiet 
but firm. Offerings light, due to dull 
flour trade curtailing milling operations. 
Firm prices asked for the limited offer- 
ings. 

Boston.—No improvement in demand 
for flour, with prices practically un- 
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changed. Considerable pressure to sell 
ye aengen and some mills are quiet- 
ly making concessions from open quota- 
tions. Others are not oa rices, 
but asking for bids. Mill edt omen. 
with better demand for wheat feeds. 
Other feeds quiet, with some advance in 
prices. 

Kansas Crry.—Local trade continues 
dull, and inquiry has dropped to un- 
usually small proportions. Demand light 
from all sections, with bakers well sup- 
plied and jobbers limiting purchases to 
immediate needs. Slightly better in- 
quiry for clears destined to move into 
export channels, but foreign business 
otherwise is lacking. No noticeable in- 
crease in shipping instructions. Prices 
generally on same level as last week’s 
close. Millfeeds in active demand on 
light offerings. New advance of $1 in 
price of bran. 


ENGLISH FLOUR IS LOWER 


Continual Drop in Home Millers’ Prices Has 
Depressing Influence, Though 
Demand Is Fair 


Lonvon, Ena., Nov. 22.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The continual drop in home mill- 
ers’ prices has a depressing influence on 
the market, although on the whole a fair 
demand prevails. A steady trade is pass- 
ing in Manitoba, on spot, at prices in 
line with home milled, but buyers are 
very careful. Manitoba exports are of- 
fered for shipment at 40s ($5.60 per 
bbl), c.i.f., but forward buying is prac- 
tically nil. 








C. F. G. Rarxes. 





FEDERATION FLOUR CONTRACT 

Bautimore, Mp., Nov. 19.—The Balti- 
more Flour Club, at its monthly meeting 
held last Saturday at Condamear, on 
the Chesapeake, in addition to eatin 
oysters in every conceivable style oat 
conducting some routine business, unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution: 
“Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
meeting, and the sentiment of all the 
members of the Baltimore Flour Club, 
that the Millers’ National Federation 
contract be not used in any transaction 
as long as the chairman of the special 
committee, L. E. Moses, adheres to his 
position that the millers will not discuss 
the vital points of the contract.” 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





NATIONAL PIE BAKERS 

The National Pie Bakers’ Association 
held a meeting in Philadelphia Nov. 15- 
16, with 35 active members present, for 
a discussion on general trade conditions. 

Joseph Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson 
Pie Co., Philadelphia, president of the 
association, sent a wire to the board of 
governors of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, who were in session in Chicago 
on the same dates, asking on what basis 
pie bakers could affiliate with the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, and what good 
the pie bakers could get out of the older 
association. A response was received 
stating that the pie bakers could affiliate 
with the American Bakers’ Association 
on the same basis as bread bakers, viz., 
$1 per week og oven. The telegram also 
pointed to the good work done by Dr. 
Barnard with. the standards committee 
at Washington with particular reference 
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to pie fillings, as one of the reasons why 
the pie bakers should affiliate with the 
American Bakers’ Association. 

Otis B. Durbin, the Kansas City bro- 
ker, was one of the allied trade mem- 
bers at the meeting. 


ATE WEEKS Ourpur; 


VA ARCA AALAARAREEBED LE LEAA ERA AED AES SALA L ‘OES 


The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Nov. 20 Nov. 22 

Nov. 19 Nov. 12 1920 1919 
«+ -838,380 319,325 396,725 486,240 





Minneapolis 








Be, FAME wc cece. 7,510 8,175 10,760 17,090 
Duluth-Superior 27,835 18,595 24,280 28,095 
Milwaukee ..... 3,215 5,000 5,365 17,520 

Totals ....... 376,940 351,095 437,130 548,945 
Outside milis*..139,945 ...... 165,090 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.516,885 ...... 603,380 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 26,400 31,800 23,000 43,300 
St. Louist ..... 38,600 36,100 42,000 63,250 
Buffalo ........ 135,750 142,740 69,090 155,550 
Rochester ..... 5,300 7,200 7,200 14,300 
CRIGABO ccccce. 22,000 28,000 20,500 21,500 


Kansas City.... 80,000 77,500 79,260 83,500 
Kansas City?...295,940 303,830 235,670 395,995 
Omaha ........ 8,400 11,820 11,525 22,245 


Toledo ........ 19,000 23,400 23,800 30,300 
Toledof ....... 76,265 61,610 659,855 56,935 
Indianapolis ... 8,345 7,535 9,015 12,765 
Nashville** .... 93,705 81,195 97,750 153,870 
Portiand, Oreg. 31,430 32,515 25,490 42,520 
Seattle ........ 22,295 12,553 17,920 48,090 
Tacoma ....... 51,255 39,115 5,870 66,970 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Nov. 20 Nov. 22 
Nov. 19 Nov. 12 1920 1919 

6 58 7 


Minneapolis ...... 2 3 89 
Bt. POU eccccecssce 32 35 46 73 
Duluth-Superior .. 75 50 63 76 
Outside mills* .... 43 45 §1 68 

Average spring... 55 52 64 80 
Milwaukee ....... 12 18 22 73 
Os BD weccsvaces 52 63 45 76 
St. Louist ........ 50 47 54 69 
Buflale oc... ccece 81 86 41 93 
Rochester ........ 28 39 39 77 
GREBRBO cosccsccee 55 70 70 78 
Kansas City ...... 75 73 76 89 
Kansas Cityt ..... 58 60 61 88 
OUBGRS ccccccccccs 35 49 48 92 
EEE hc ec resccce 40 49 50 63 
WOIOROT cccsccccce 49 49 40 73 
Indianapolis ...... 37 33 39 56 
Nashville**® ....... 46 44 46 73 
Portland, Oregon.. 55 57 53 99 
BORCIS wc cccvccces 42 24 34 91 
, | eee 90 69 28 99 

TWOtAEs cccccveces 55 53 51 81 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





CHANGE IN STANDARDS ACT 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 19.—Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace has signed 
an amendment to the regulations of the 
United States grain standards act re- 
ducing the minimum fee in an appeal or 
dispute on bulk or sacked grain in car- 
load lots from $3 to $2 per car, and 
establishing a flat rate of 50c per 1,000 
bus on bulk or sacked grain other than 
in carload lots. This latter rate is ap- 
plicable to grain loaded into vessels. 
The amendment became operative on 
Oct. 29. 

JoHN Marrinan. 














Flour and millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 22. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
bee ee... OEE, CRE EET ORE eT ere 
Spring StaMGarG PACER 000s ccccccvcrccascviese 
SPUR Be SON bwk a cha Niwseeks0sadsoderee 


Hard winter short patent ..........s.seee08 
Bate  WERGRT BOURNE 5 66.0 d0dic cccpeccpecssd 
EEOEG WERT GG Ges 6 0c c tec cccescceceses 


Soft winter short patent ..............e-e0- 
GOEL WORSGP-MUPMNNNE nice ckcktciceecccccsss 
Soft winter first Clear, .....sccccccccccscccs 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ 
Flour middlings (gray GHOFts) ....ccrvccvesec 
Rat OC sasGescidnetes fais 8 6468 cb peS id eC SOO 
Family patent 
Oaecceses $....@6.75 (49's) 
++ @7.75 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Straight 
pcg 5.50 (49's) 


Cut-off 
$5.00@5.50 (49's) 
oes» @5.50 


Kansas standard patent 
$6.90 @7.50 


Dakota standard patent 
$7.60 @8.10 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons, or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.00@ 7.50 $7.25@ 7.85 $.....@..... $6.60@ 7.05 $8.70@ 9.35 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.50@ 7.90 $8:35@ 8.75 $7.35@ 7.65 $6.80@ 7.50 
6.65@ 7.15 6.85@ 7.35 wee o'vcce 6.30@ 6.60 6.75@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.00 7.10@ 7.40 7.40@ 8.45 7.00@ 7.25 eres, Lert 
4.00@ 5.00 4.35@ 4.65 Ae 4.25@ 4.75 4.75@ 5:75 a See 5.25@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.75 eee. leery seteaske 
6.15@ 6.50 a 6.50@ 6.75 6.10@ 6.30 er) Pre 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 6.50@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.35 6.25@ 6.75 
6.00@ 6.25 SS 5.70@ 6.00 5.15@ 5.40 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.00 0006 Geese 6.60@ 7.00 ee See 
4.00@ 4.60 re 4.25@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.40 4.75@ 6.75 eye wEb h08 oe nan YS Ae ee ere Tor van 
6.25@ 6.50 ob SEs eees .-@. 6.00@ 6.25 rer ae 6.25@ 6.50 cececO cccee 6.50@ 7.76 rrr, re 7.50@ 8.00 
6.00@ 6.25 ey rere .-@. 5.25@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.00 *%5.25@ 5.50 *%5.40@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.75 5.10@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.25 
4.40@ 4.90 eof eccee sous 4.00@ 4.25 o cnc eM ees oxeceQPccces Jesh ocees 5.50@ 6.25 an 4.75@ 5.00 
5.10@ 5.25 5.35@ 5.45 Aen secede sens 5.50@ 6.00 5.60@ 6.00 ote dc cece 5.50@ 6.00 = --@. 
4.85@ 5.00 3.40@ 3.50 --@... os Bowes o 000 oe coos 4.75@ 5.15 -@ ee ee 60.0 @ exe --@.. 
17.00@19.00 16.00@17.00 rer. cree Terr, Sor ities 24.50@25.00 23.50@24.50  24.50@25.00 «+» @22.60 coo eMescee 
17.00@19.00 te, Teer 16.00@17.00 16.50@17.50 --@... eae ae ee Fer 25.00 @ 25.50 ~~ ee se ee 
17.50@20.00 occe cece ere) Ferre 17.00@18.50 --@... 25.00 @ 26.00 24.50 @ 25.00 25.50@26.00 os vee 17.00 @19.00 
18.00 @20.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 Tor ee oo Do wn 23.50@24.00 23.00@24.00. 25.50@26.50 @22.50 23.00@25.00 
24.00 @ 25.00 23.00@23.50 20.00@21.00 23.00@24.00 --@... 29.00@30.00 29.00@31.00 29.00@30.00 +. +» @28.00 ay ee 
31.00 @ 32.00 30.00 @ 31.00 0 ba aU) tees er, Aare --@.. 37.00@38.00  38.00@ 40.00 « «e+ + @36.00 - » @37.50 0.000 o@ecess 


Montana standard patent 
$6.80 @7.35 


er Perey «+ @7.30 eee @8.40 woe @7.55 
*Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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CANADIAN MILLERS’ CONVENTION 





First Annual Meeting of New Association Held in Toronto—Attendance Not 
Complete, but Representative— Bylaws Adopted—President 
Labelle Reviews Work of the Year 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 19.—The first an- 
nual general meeting of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association was held 
in the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, on 
Thursday, Nov. 17. Brigadier General 
A. E. Labelle, president of the associa- 
tion and vice president of the St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., took the 
chair at 10 a.m. The attendance, while 
not a complete one of the membership, 
was satisfactorily large and thoroughly 
representative. All the big milling com- 
panies had one or more of their execu- 
tive officers present, and many of the 
intermediate and smaller companies were 
also represented by the owners or man- 
agers. 

PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 

After the minutes of organization 
meeting, which was held in the same 

lace a year ago, had been read, General 
wabelle delivered the presidential ad- 
dress. This was in part as follows: 

“Like all new organizations, our asso- 
ciation has had to meet several serious 
problems to begin with, but I think that 
we can congratulate ourselves that the 
first year has shown really better results 
than anticipated. We have succeeded in 
settling several vexed questions, and we 
are still working at a few that were 
left over and which we hope to settle 
before long. 

“At the end of the report will be 
found some interesting statistics that I 
would advise you to read; they will keep 
before you the great importance of our 
industry and the consequent necessity of 
organizing it on a proper basis, as it 
means so much for the future of our 
country. Milling is essentially the basic 
industry of Canada; our supply of raw 
material is practically unlimited, and 
the quality of our wheat is by far the 
best in the world. So look at the possi- 
bilities ahead of us. You will see that 
there are 1,255 mills (of which 400 are 
commercial ones), that the capital in- 
vested is over $76,000,000, and the pro- 
duction for last year was worth over 
$262,000,000. In the list of Canadian 
industries we stand seventh as to capital, 
but first as to production. 

“Although our export business (6,886,- 
000 bbls) has been a satisfactory one, 
showing an increase over pre-war years, 
even after deducting the amount export- 
ed to the United States (1,750,000 bbls 
last year), still this is not enough; you 
must remember that our milling capacity 
is nearly 30,000,000 bbls a year, and 
that our domestic market takes only 
8,000,000. We don’t expect to export 
all our wheat in the shape of flour, but 
we should certainly do better than we 
are doing. 

“The most serious obstacles to the ex- 
pansion of our export are the rates of 
freight, and it requires continual watch- 
ing on the part of our officers to keep 
track of what is going on in that line. 
From time to time special export rates 
are made by ocean steamers or railways 
on wheat to meet special conditions, still 
that wheat is laid down on the other side 
at a price which our flour cannot com- 
pete against—the difference in the freight 
being in some cases more than the mills’ 
profit. — 

“At the present moment this is the po- 
sition we are facing, and all our energy 
should be used to put a stop to it. This 
is just as important as protection. Any 
special export rates should apply on 
both wheat and flour; otherwise, there is 
no use of talking of protection in this 
country, it simply means giving with one 
hand and taking it back with the other. 

“Rates made in that way will help 
every one; the farmer will get better 
prices for his grain, a larger supply of 
millfeeds, which is absolutely necessary 
for him to increase his cattle raising, and 

ater production of butter and cheese. 
All this increased production will be felt 
by everybody, and will result in lower 
rices to the consumer, increased export 
n all these commodities, more freight 
to handle and improvement in exchange. 
It is a very short-sighted policy on the 
part of the carriers to do otherwise; it 


is like killing the goose that laid the 
golden eggs. 

“If in the export market there are con- 
ditions which we cannot control, the same 
cannot be said about the domestic mar- 
ket; here, it depends a great deal on us 
whether the conditions are good or bad. 
If the mills will put in force good, sound, 
sane methods, then business will be satis- 
factory; but if through ambition, or 
wanting to get temporary or undue ad- 
vantages, some mills, large or small, re- 
sort to pernicious practices, then every- 





meetings, looking up the dictionary to 
find new epithets to fling at us. Person- 
ally, I am very suspicious of people who 
are continually accusing others of being 
thieves, profiteers, etc; they must have 
faith in the saying of the French writer, 
who, years ago, wrote that if one lied 
long enough about anything, he would 
eventually succeed in convincing a lot 
of people that it was true. We have nev- 
er answered them, as we know all they 
say about the mills is practically false, 
but still it becomes annoying. 

“They do not seem able to hold a 
meeting or set up any argument unless 
they start abusing the mills, accusing 
them of every known and unknown 
crime—not one of which they ever prove. 
Recently they again asked for a control 
board, asking the government to help 
them to do exactly what they are ac- 


Brigadier General A, E. Labelle 


Brigadier General Labelle, president of the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion, has been prominent in military and commercial circles in Montreal for many 


years. He was born there in 1866. 


For many years he was connected with the 


Ogilvie Milling Co., but retired in 1910 to become managing director of the St. 


Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., also of Montreal. 
Since Jan. 1, 1913, he has been a member of the Board 
He served in the North West Rebellion 


director and vice president. 
of Harbor Commissioners of Montreal. 


Of that firm he is still managing 


force in 1885, and rose gradually until he became brigadier general; he commanded 
the Canadian Bisley team in 1908, and the Twelfth Infantry brigade in 1915-16. 
He is a commander of the Legion of Honor of France. 


thing will go wrong; such practices as 
 sorapran rane | prices, selling without a 

rm contract or paying private commis- 
sions will do nobody good. This is our 
work. We are not in existence to fix 
prices; every miller is perfectly free to 
sell at what he likes; we only ask him 
to follow sound principles and figure out 
his cost price; let him sell his flour in 
the same way as he buys his wheat, and 
he cannot go very far wrong. 

“There is another subject that has 
never been brought up in the associa- 
tion, but I think the time has come to 
put ourselves on record. .I refer to the 
continual and unqualified attacks made 
on every occasion by western farmers 
against the mills; it must keep some of 
them busy when they are not attending 


cusing the mills of doing—sell at a higher 
price than circumstances warrant. . ey 
want a board to put up the price of 
wheat and reduce the price of flour. 
They accuse mills of making too much 
money, at their expense, etc. 

“I suppose you all remember when 
reciprocity was discussed some years ago, 
how the Canadian farmer claimed it 
would increase the price of wheat and 
the American farmer claimed it would 
reduce it. I am afraid that our friends 
in the West have no sense, or they would 
see how ridiculous some of their state- 
ments are, and they must have a ve 
bad case to have to back it up with suc 
arguments. It is not strange that millers 
are repeatedly asked by farmers to put 
up elevators to buy their grain in com- 
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petition with elevators owned by farm- 
ers’ organizations. 

“As far as the mills are concerned, the 
great bulk of them do not buy from 
the farmers direct. My own firm, for ex- 
— doesn’t buy a bushel from farmers, 
nd the mills which operate elevators 
uy a large ——— of the supply out- 
side. They buy on the open market, 
from grain dealers or from farmer com- 
panies, and pay exactly the same price 
as other competitors pay for grain for 
the domestic or foreign markets. Agita- 
tors, politicians or would-be politicians 
are so fond of ‘using words like ‘the big 
interests,’ ‘monopolists,’ ‘autocrats,’ etc., 
no one exactly knows what it means, but 
they think it sounds well. It’s a great 
filler. 

“Talk about ‘monopolists’! Look at 
the census return: 1,255 mills in Canada, 
located in every province of the Do- 
minion. A fact that you all know well 
is that there is no industry in which there 
is such competition. A milling capacity 
of 30,000,000 bbls a year to get a possible 
share of the 8,000,000 required. 

“The mills in Canada have no apology 
to make for their profits; they strictly 
deny that they have ever been profiteers; 
they are not afraid to state and to prove 
that their percentage of profits has been 
smaller than any other industry. Any 
one can find that out for himself, if he 
will only keep posted and think before 
talking. 

“I have purposely called the farmers 
our friends. We consider them so, and 
I cannot understand why they do not 
feel the same way toward us. Their suc- 
cess is ours, and if they don’t make any 
money they will quit raising wheat, which 
would be disastrous to the whole country. 
We are in favor of every help being 
given them, but we certainly don’t want 
a control board. I am not aware that 
any such board ever did any good, even 
during the war. 

“We don’t want, on principle, any 
class legislation; we want laws, rates, 
etc., to be uniform. I think that the 
tariff should protect all industries alike, 
not have it like a few months ago; the 
mills then had their products on the free 
list, and all they had to buy (except 
grain) was on the protected list. 

“It would be a great thing if this 
question of tariff could be taken out of 
politics,—the majority in this country is 
convinced that protection is our best 
policy, and it should be settled once and 
for all and stop all theorists from bring- 
ing up free trade ideas which simply 
cause unrest and uneasiness. 

“May I make again a strong appeal to 
the millers who are not already mem- 
bers to join our association with the 
least possible delay. I especially ask 
every member today to bring at least 
one other member; this should be easy. 
We think we have done a great deal with 
our present membership, but we could 
do much better if we had a larger one. 
What the association has been doing is 
for the benefit of all mills. It does not 
matter where they are situated or how 
much flour they make, they are all inter- 
ested in our work. Don’t you think that 
the small yearly subscription is a trifle, 
compared to the benefits they would get? 

“In closing, I would like to thank 
especially the board of directors and the 
officers of the association for the very 
cordial and precious help they have giv- 
en me at all times during the year. 
Sometimes the atmosphere got a little 
dark, but it cleared up very soon under 
the good will and intentions of every 
member.” 

Upon motion by Brigadier General La- 
belle, seconded by. G. A. Macdonald, the 
annual report was adopted. The chair- 
man then brought up the subject of 
the bylaws, left over for the board, be- 
fore calling for discussion of the annual 
report. Upon motion of N. C. Sinclair, 
seconded by C. R. Hunt, the bylaws were 
confirmed as read. 


a 
a 
b 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 

The board of directors submitted its 
report in printed form. It reviewed the 
work of year on uniform sales contract, 
package differentials, feedingstuffs laws, 
federal sales tax, mechanical flour load- 
ing at seaports, finances, transportation, 
membership and association organization. 


EXPORTING TRADE 


W. A. Black, vice president and man- 
aging director Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
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Ltd., Montreal: “Well, gentlemen, I no- 
tice the president mentioned one point 
to consider, namely, the differentials be- 
tween rates on wheat and flour. Gener- 
ally speaking, the railroads have been 
fair in connection with the freights, but 
lately I have noticed some startling dif- 
ferences, and some which I think we have 
to follow up in as drastic a manner as 
possible. Recently the railroads put a 
rate of about 15c per 100 lbs in effect 
from Georgian Bay to shipping ports— 
St. John, Portland and Halifax. At the 
same time, wheat that is used for mill- 
ing is charged 22c, a difference of prac- 
tically 7¢ per 100 lbs, which, figuring 
on 41/ bus to the barrel, is 3114c. 

Of course it is impossible under those 
circumstances for the mills to compete 
with other countries. When we get to 
the seaports we have at least a differen- 
tial of 5c per 100 Ibs, so that we have 
somewhere around 35c in favor of the 
foreign mills, and how any big official 
of a railroad could put such a rating in 
effect, which utterly shuts out the mills 
in his own country as against the for- 
eigner, is really beyond my comprehen- 
sion. 

“We have already interviewed two of 
these officials without getting any satis- 
faction. I think one of the first duties 
of the new board of directors is to take 

(Continued on page 896.) 


NEW CUT IN OCEAN RATES 


Grain and Flour Freight Tariffs to the 
Continent Lowered to Meet Tramp 
Steamer Competition 


It was announced from New York last 
week, following a conference between 
the Shipping Board and the conference 
steamship lines over the extraordinary 
grain situation brought about by for- 
eign tramps taking all grain at lower 
than conference rates, namely, about 12 
or 18c, against the established 18c, that 
there would be a corresponding reduc- 
tion in conference rates for the month of 
December. 

Under the reduced schedules, grain 
will be carried to Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, Antwerp, Havre and Bordeaux for 
14c, and to Hamburg and Bremen for 
l5c, the established 5c differential over 
these figures to apply on flour. There is 
no change in the rates to the United 
Kingdom. 

Grain needed for ballast, in limited 
quantities, will be carried at less than 
the announced figures, the Shipping 
Board assenting to this in order to keep 
the situation under control. Otherwise, 
it was said, the break might be drastic, 
and without reference to the existing 
agreement regarding flour. 

The Shipping Board is declared to be 
in good faith in its assent to the ballast 
arrangement, and does not consider its 
action a violation of its agreement with 
millers. On the contrary, it is asserted, 
the board’s consent is intended to sus- 
tain the differential in principle and in 
fact with respect to the major quantity 
of grain booked. Shipping Board ves- 
sels, it is announced, will probably carry 
nee grain as ballast than competing 
iners. 











RUSSIAN FOOD REMITTANCES 


American Relief Administration Explains 
Method of Bringing Relief to Individuals 
and Extending Free Feeding of Children 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 19.—The 
American Relief Administration ex- 
plained in a statement made this week 
that food remittances could be sent to 
Russia through its headquarters at 42 
Broadway. This organization has made 
arrangements with the Soviet authorities 
whereby individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals in the United States may deposit 
money with the American Relief Admin- 
istration against which food will be de- 
livered to individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals in Russia, 

_ By this plan the Relief Administration 
is able to extend its food distribution 
because, of the funds deposited as stated 
above, 25 per cent will be deducted for 
the purpose of distributing food to others 
than those specified in the instructions 
accompanying deposits. Consequently, 
the free child feeding programme in 
Russia can be considerably extended. 
W. QuackEeNnBUSH. 
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OHIO MILLERS ATTEND CONVENTION 





Fall Meeting Held at Columbus—In Some Respects Most Successful of Recent 
Years—Delegates Lend Color to Sessions by Flour Sack Decorations 
—A. P. Husband Speaks in Behalf of the National Association 


The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association at the New Southern 
Hotel, Columbus, Nov. 15-16, was in some 
respects the most successful and satis- 
factory of any held in recent years. The 
attendance was large, about 150 alto- 
gether, but the gratifying thing about it 
was the large proportion of millers. A 
novel feature this year was introduced by 
the members of the reception committee 
decorating themselves with their flour 
sacks, bearing their mill brands, so as 
to stand out in the crowd. These deco- 
rations took the form of fancy vests, 
caps and hats of various shapes and de- 
signs. 

An attempt was made to keep the pro- 
gramme within such limits as to permit 
ample time for discussion, but it turned 
out to be fully long enough for the time 
allotted to it. President Henry M. Allen 
presided, and in his opening remarks re- 
viewed in some detail the history and 
work of the organization, pointing out 
that the present membership of 354 mem- 
bers was the largest ever recorded. The 
membership has grown from 138 active 
and 35 associate in 1913, to 292 active 
and 62 associate members at the present 
time. 

Mr. Allen referred to the object of 
the association, the issuance of price lists 
and the recent formation of the Central 
States Millers’ Association, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that this latter organiza- 
tion will in no wise conflict with or en- 
danger the interests and work of the 
state association. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary, in his 
report gave some attention to the subject 
of advertising soft wheat flour, and made 
suggestions concerning same. He also 
referred to benefits which will be de- 
rived from the adoption of a uniform 
system of cost accounting, and indicated 
his belief that Ohio state institutions 
should confine their purchases of flour to 
the product made by Ohio mills from 
Ohio wheat. This precipitated quite a 
discussion, participated in by L. W. 
Dewey, A. G. Smith, J. A. Wells, T. J. 
Hanley, and others, and some very in- 
teresting and pertinent evidence was in- 
troduced. 

The upshot of the discussion was that 
a committee was appointed to wait upon 
the governor and bring the matter to his 
attention and present a rather forceful 
resolution which the convention adopted. 
The governor promised to investigate, 
and if facts were found as reported, he 
said he would issue an executive order 
to the effect that only flour made by 
Ohio mills from Ohio wheat should be 
used in state institutions. This order 
was issued later. 

In this connection, W. M. Coup, of the 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., Mount 
Vernon, offered some interesting evidence 
of a similar result accomplished in Michi- 
gan, and where a similar decree has been 
issued by the governor, with the outcome 
that Michigan flour will be exclusively 
bought for state institutions there. This 


was regarded as perhaps the most no- . 


table accomplishment of the meeting at 
Columbus, and received front page at- 
tention in the Columbus papers. _ Inas- 
much as the millers have sought for 
years, without success, to accomplish this 
purpose, they were much encouraged, and 
felt that they had been asleep altogether 
too long. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, in discussing the sub- 
ject indicated on the programme, “Re- 
lation of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion to State Associations,” started out 
by calling attention to the fact that there 
is no difference in the status of federa- 
tion members, whether individual or af- 
filiated, and that there is no service ren- 
dered to any one member, or to any 
group of members, that is not also avail- 
able to all others, regardless of the 
amounts paid by the membership. 

He said further that in all activities 


of the Federation the best interests of © 


the milling industry as a whole are con- 
sidered, although matters of local or sec- 
tional character do not fall properly 
within the province of a national asso- 





ciation, and sectional controversies must 
be avoided. Nevertheless, the secretary 
has deemed it his duty to warn organiza- 
tions of millers when any intended action 
that would be detrimental to them is 
heard of. 

An instance of this character occurred 
recently, when, the secretaries of local 
millers’ associations were notified of a 
rumor that another attempt was to be 
made to increase the milling-in-transit 
charges in C. F. A. territory. Mr. Hus- 
band also referred to negotiations con- 
ducted with the United States Shipping 
Board for better service on export ship- 
ments, greater care in-handling, stowing 
and unloading flour, and the prompt pay- 
ment of claims, contending that the car- 
rying out of this programme was essen- 
tial for the maintenance of our export 
flour trade. 

He stated that the decimal weight bill 
was now on the calendar of the House 
of Representatives for action, having 
been favorably reported by the House 
committee on coinage, weights and meas- 
ures. The Federation has been informed 
that there is little prospect of action on 
this bill at the present special session, 
but that it is hoped to secure action early 
in the next session, which convenes in 
December. 

“At a recent meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Feed Control Officials,” he said, 
“we were unsuccessful in efforts to pre- 
vent that organization from adopting 
tentative standards for wheat millfeeds. 
As at first proposed, these standards 
would include minimum percentages of 
protein and fat, and maximum percent- 
ages of fiber. This was changed, how- 
ever, and the maximum percentage of 
fiber is the only factor considered. These 
will be carried as “tentative standards” 
for one year and will then be discussed, 
and, if adopted, either as they are or 
as they may be changed, will become 
“official standards,” and will indicate the 
maximum percentage of fiber that will be 
allowed in the millfeeds named. It is 
not proposed to name a standard for 
bran. 

“In one particular we made some prog- 
ress at the meeting of Feed Control Offi- 
cials, in securing the appointment of a 
committee to draft a uniform tag for 
feed that will be acceptable to feed con- 
trol officials in all states; failing in that, 
it is hoped to draft forms of tags that 
will be acceptable to groups of states. 
We also hope to arrive at an agreement 
for a uniform application form for regis- 
tration of feed in all states, and uniform 
dates for such registrations.” 

Secretary Husband also reported steps 
to secure'a uniform system of accounting 
for flour mills, devised by the Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants. He also 
stated that many millers were overlook- 
ing the fact that registration of brands 
was one of the services rendered by the 
Federation through its legal department, 
at an expense of $20 for each brand. He 
said there was no change in the situation 
regarding the Bobbitt dust collector pat- 
ent, and that the Federation was still 
advising its members to refuse payments 
demanded on this patent. 

Attention was called to the conference 
at Chicago, Nov. 17, called by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to consider methods 
or regulations governing the operation of 
grain exchanges under the new Capper 
law, and said that the Federation would 
be represented by Frank B. Rice, chair- 
man, and other members of the commit- 
tee on future trading. 

The subject of “The Relation Between 
the Association and the Large and Small 
Millers Composing Its Membership” was 
effectively discussed by B. W. Marr, of 
the Gwinn Milling Co. “Accounting 
Costs Entering into the Manufacture of 
a Barrel of Flour,’ handled by Edwin 
M. Colton, of Colton Bros. Co., Belle- 
fontaine, led to some discussion, as this 
is regarded as one of the most vital ques- 
tions affecting millers. H. K. James, 
Tiffin, discussed the subject of “Farmers’ 
Exchange,” and Coleman R. Allen, of the 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, read an able 
paper on “Present Day Business Prac- 
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tices,” in which he reviewed present busi- 
ness conditions and their causes. 

Other subjects on the programme were 
“The Corn Borer,” by E. C. Cotton, chief 
of the division of plant industry, Ohio 
bureau of agriculture; “Wheat Grad- 
ing, Inspection and Weighing Methods,” 
by A. R. Shannon, federal inspector; 
“What Mutual Insurance Has Done for 
the Miller,’ by William N. Reed, secre- 
tary Ohio Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Canton, and “What the Ohio Seed 
Improvement Association Has Accom- 
plished in the Reduction of and Im- 
provement of Varieties of Seed Wheats,” 
by Earl Jones, assistant secretary Ohio 
Seed Improvement Association. 

The fellowship dinner was held at 6 
p.m. the first day, and was well attend- 
ed. There were no speeches following 
the dinner, but A. Mennel, Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, sang “The Marseillaise,” 
and adjournment was in time to permit 
attendance at theatres. 

Resolutions were passed protesting 
against any advance in milling-in-transit 
charges, and expressing appreciation of 
the work of the Ohio department of agri- 
culture and the Ohio Seed Improvement 
Association looking toward the improve- 
ment of the varieties of wheat sown in 
the state. 

A further word on the subject of crop 
and seed improvement as discussed may 
be worth while. An effort is being made 
to standardize wheat varieties, and this 
is carried out as a community proposi- 
tion. The reason for this is that certain 
varieties are adopted to certain sections. 
In selecting these varieties four principal 
points are considered, the yield, the mill- 
ing and baking quality, ability to resist 
winter killing, and nae. Of the varie- 
ties so far selected, Gladden, Trumbull, 
Portage, and one or two others are being 
given preference, and it has been found 
that it is possible to increase the yield 
two to five bushels per acre where the 
new varieties are introduced. The work 
is conducted through county agents. 

The Seed Improvement Association has 
perfected plans for the inspection of 
wheat in fields for seed purposes, and 
has undertaken the organization of farm- 
ers for producing seed wheat of the 
standard varieties. The wheat which 
meets the inspection is certified and is 
“known as certified wheat.” This last 
year 30,000 bus of certified wheat were 
produced and distributed for seeding 
purposes. There is an advantage in this 
work of eS number of approved 
varieties and keeping the number as 
small as possible. 

Outside interests were not represented 
as largely as usual at this meeting. 
Among those present were C. B. Helm, 
Cleveland Grain Co; Paul J. Hennig, 
Rosenbaum Bros; F. T. Bascom, Bart- 
lett-Frazier Co; James J. Pollard, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co; George A. Sut- 
ton, the Wolf Co; J. E. Gambrill, S. 
Howes Co; Bert Eesley, Invincible Grain 
Cleaner Co; O. King and Neeley J. 
Leake, Bemis Bro. Bag Co; P. J. Clem- 
ens, the Jaite Co; F. A. MacDonald, 
Marshall Field & Co.—and a few others 
whose names were not secured. 

W. H. Wieern. 





DEATH OF H,. G. GABEL 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 19.—H. G. 
Gabel, president of the Keystone Mill- 
ing Co., Larned, Kansas, died suddenly 
at his home there, Nov. 14, at the age of 
76 years. Mr. Gabel had been in his 
usual good health, and late in the after- 
noon had gone home to attend to his 
chores. Shortly later he was found dead 
in the hayloft of his barn. 

Mr. Gabel was in earlier years a mill- 
er in Pennsylvania, and had operated a 
small mill at Boyertown. About 19 
years ago, accompanied by his family, 
he came to Kansas and purchased the 
mill at Larned, later for many years op- 
erated under style of H. G. Gabel & 
Sons, but afterwards incorporated under 
the present style. Surviving him are 
Mrs. Gabel, two daughters and three 
sons. Of the latter H. L. Gabel is man- 
ager, secretary and treasurer of the Key- 
stone company, E. L. Gabel is active in 
the business, and the third brother, S. L. 
Gabel, resides in Philadelphia. 

The business of the Keystone company 
will be continued without interruption, 
save for a change of officers to be an- 


nounced later. 
R. E. Srerune. 
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RAIL RATE ON GRAIN CUT 16 PER CENT 





Interstate Commerce Commission Makes Reduction Mandatory, Following 
Compromise Proposal of the Carriers to Lower Freight 
Charges on Hay and Grain 10 Per Cent 


Wasurneoton, D. C., Nov. 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission yesterday ordered the rail- 
roads to put into effect on or before Dec. 
27 a decrease of approximately 16 per 
cent in rates on hay and grain. The 
order supplements the decision of Oct. 
20, in which the Commission declared 

ain and hay rates in the territory from 
the Mississippi valley to the Pacific Coast 
patie ve 4 but did not make a man- 
datory reduction. 

The October decision instructed the 
railroads to put a reduction into effect 
by Nov. 20, but this was not done, the 
carriers instead offering a counter pro- 
posal of a 10 per cent reduction on all 
farm products as a substitute for the 
heavier decrease on grain and hay. The 
Commission, however, by. the order is- 
sued yesterday, has disregarded the rail- 
road compromise proposal and makes the 
larger decrease in rates mandatory. 

The order is specific and definite con- 
cerning the hay and grain reductions. 
The original decision said the railroads 
should reduce rates on the products 
concerned by one half the increases al- 
lowed in 1920. The commission now or- 
ders hay and grain rates between points 
in mountain-Pacific territory to be fixed 
at not more than 12.6 per cent above 
the rates in effect before the 1920 in- 
creases. Between points in the western 
group, as defined in the new order, where 
40 per cent increases were permitted in 
1920, the Commission now orders the 
rates reduced to 20 per cent. 

Between other western group points 
the Commission held that rates should 
not exceed 17.5 per cent above the old 
schedule, and between points in the 
mountain-Pacific group and points in the 
western group the increase above the 
1920 schedules was held to 16% per 
cent. The effect of the order is to make 
— the percentages of reduction in 
the territory concerned. The Commis- 
sion also reiterated its decision requiring 
the railroads to fix rates for coarse grain, 
such as corn, at 10 per cent less than 
the rates on wheat. 

The western group mentioned in the 
order includes territory between the Mis- 
sissippi and Illinois rivers and the north 
and south boundary line on which the 
states of North Dakota, Montana, South 
Dakota, Wyoming and Nebraska join, 
and extending south to El Paso, Texas. 
The mountain-Pacific F prey lies between 
the western group and the Pacific Coast. 


JouHn Marrinan. 





CLOSE OF LAKE NAVIGATION 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
has put a temporary embargo against 
receipts of flour and feed for eastbound 
shipment via the Great Lakes. There is 
a considerable quantity of feed and some 
flour at the Head of the Lakes that must 
be moved out before the close of navi- 
gation. The carriers, however, expect to 
be loading flour and feed for eastbound 
shipment up to at least Dec. 5. 

e Canada Atlantic Transit Co. has 
also placed an embargo against further 
receipts, except such as have been al- 
ready contracted for to hold at Depot 
Harbor. 

The Chicago Steamship Lines have de- 
cided to-extend their season and will run 
another boat out of Milwaukee, Nov. 30. 





DUST EXPLOSION CAUSED FIRE 

Monrreat, Que., Nov. 19.—The fire 
commissioner of Montreal, after a hear- 
ing of evidence on Nov. 18, decided that 
the explosion in No, 1 elevator of the 
harbor commissioners of Montreal on 
Oct. 27 last was due to spontaneous 
combustion of dust. The damages were 
estimated at $11,000, $2,000 for soaked 
grain and the balance on the structure. 

Various employees were called, each 
declaring that at the time of the acci- 
dent there was a great deal of dust ris- 
ing from some corn that was being han- 
dled. There were two explosions, with 
sufficient time between them for an elec- 
trician who heard the~first to pull the 
safety valve. A moment later the heavy 


crash came, and this man was knocked 
insensible. 

F. W. Cowie, chief engineer of the 
commission, said he knew of no cause for 
the accident except an explosion of dust. 
Considering that 350,000 tons of grain 
were handled monthly, some of which 
was very dirty, he knew that the pos- 
sibility of an explosion was always pres- 
ent. Experts were brought from New 
York and Washington last spring to ad- 
vise the best means to guard against ac- 
cidents, and every precaution was taken 
by those in charge of the plant. 

L. F. Krier. 


REJECTED FLOUR SHIPMENT 


Case That Has Attracted Much Attention in 
New York Is Decided in Favor of 
Ruseell-Miller Milling Co. 

New Yorx, N. Y., Nov. 19.—A case 
which has attracted a good deal of at- 
tention in the New York flour trade, and 
some throughout the West, was decided 
this week by the board of governors of 
the New York Produce Exchange. The 
litigants were the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., of Minneapolis, and W. P. Tanner- 
Gross & Co., Inc., New York, the ques- 
tion at issue being whether or not the 
latter was justified in its rejection of a 
certain parcel of flour because of its 
claim that the flour contained an exces- 
sive degree of moisture. 

The case has been before the board 
for several weeks, and its decision, as 
entered and pasted upon the exchange 
bulletin board, is as follows: 

“New York, Nov. 16, 1921. 

“At a meeting of the board: of man- 
agers held this day, and following the 
hearing of complaint of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. vs. W. P. Tanner-Gross & 
Co., Inc., the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“Resolved, That W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Inc., erred in rejecting the 23 
cars of flour sold them by the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and it is the opinion 
of this board that such rejection was 
not in accordance with the recognized 
customs and spirit of trade; but in view 
of the complications in the case due to 
the attitude of the government on the 
question of moisture in flour, making it 
an unusual case, the complaint is dis- 
missed without penalty.” 

The trade at large views the board’s 
decision as a straddle, and feels that it 
lacks definiteness because it shows no 
exact desire to indicate its position with 
regard to the exact liability of the buyer, 
whom it seems to deem culpable in one 
sense, yet dismisses the complaint with- 
out penalty. 

Viewed in a broad sense, the trade 
feels that the decision is unfortunate, in 
that it may possibly establish a precedent 
which may breed a trade evil which could, 
under certain circumstances, develop to 
the point of causing no end of embarrass- 
ment and large losses. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 











CREDITORS ASK FOR RECEIVERSHIP 
Battrmore, Mp., Nov. 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—It is stated that on com- 
plaint of two. creditérs, with claims ag- 
gregating about $2,750, Judge Stump, 
of Baltimore, has issued an order re- 
quiring cause to be shown by Dec. 16 
why a receiver should not be appointed 
for the Federal System of Bakeries in 
Maryland, conducting a number of stores 
in this city. 7 
Cartes H. Dorsey. 


CORN MILLERS TO MEET 

Curcaco, Itt., Nov. 19.—The fifth an- 
nual meeting of the American Corn Mill- 
ers’ Federation will be held at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, on Nov. 28-29. 

A feature of the convention will be an 
exposition of the plans to promote the 
use of corn as a food, both domestically 
and abroad. E. G. Montgomery, chief 
of the food staff division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will tell of his plans 
along this line, and will explain how corn 
grits can be used to good advantage as 
a vegetable, 





. 


C. W. Pugsley, assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, will send a report to be 
read, which will outline the campaign 
which the Department of Agriculture has 
started in an effort to increase the con- 
sumption of corn for food. , 

. N. Adams, of Arkadelphia, Ark., 
president of the federation, will call the 
first session of the convention to order at 
10 a.m. on Nov. 28. V. P. WitxraMs. 


HEARING ON FUTURES LAW 


Department, of Agriculture Obtains Ideas of 
All Concerned on Subject of Desig- 
nating Contract Markets 


Cuicaco, Inu., Nov. 19.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gave a hearing on 
Thursday in the directors’ room of the 
Board of Trade, to all concerned, for 
the purpose of discussing questions in 
connection with the designation of fu- 
tures exchanges as contract markets, un- 
der the provisions of the Capper-Tincher 
law, which is to become effective on Dec. 
24. Chester Morrill, assistant to Mr. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, pre- 
sided. 

Most of the time was taken up in 
argument concerning the different rules 
which the principal grain exchanges of 
the country have made to comply with 
the futures trading law. 

Clifford Thorne, as representative of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Chicago, stated that the interests for 
which he spoke felt that the new rules 
made by the grain exchanges should in- 
clude a statement as to the right of 
membership in the exchanges of co- 
operative societies. Joseph P. Griffin, 
president Chicago Board of Trade, said 
that such provision was made in the 
Capper-Tincher law itself. This did not 
satisfy Mr. Thorne, and it was agreed 
that representatives of co-operative or- 
ganizations would meet with representa- 
tives of the different grain exchanges to 
discuss the point. 

Frank B. Rice, representing the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, said that the 
millers asked for protection against 
manipulators in hedging. He suggested 
that rules be made to allow millers the 
opportunity of trading every month in 
the year, and that this be arranged so 
that there would always be four consecu- 
tive months in which to trade. This, Mr. 
Rice said, would give the millers the 
chance to remove their hedges and to get 
their grain to market. 

Mr. Griffin replied that this latter mat- 
ter was under consideration at the pres- 
ent time. 

The discussion was all preliminary to 
the designation of the exchanges as con- 
tract markets, and such designations will 
not be made until all questions in regard 
to the new grain exchange rules of com- 
pliance have been settled, which must be 
before Dec. 24. 

Representatives of all the leading ex- 
changes in the country were present. 

V. P. WiriraMs. 











COLUMBUS BREAD PRICES CUT 
Cotumsvus, Onto, Nov. 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Columbus bakers have re- 
duced bread prices to 714c for the 1-lb 
loaf and llc for the 14-lb loaf, whole- 
sale. This is a reduction of Ic on the 
small loaf and 114c¢ on the large one. Re- 
tail prices will be 9c and 13c, respectively. 
Harry B. Appte. 


November 23, 1921 


WHEAT IN FARMERS’ HANDS 


Allen Logan, Kansas City, Estimates That 
Kansas Still Has 45,394,000 Bus of 
Ite Current Year Crop 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Figures compiled by Allen 
Logan, of the Logan Bros. Grain Co., 
Kansas City, on the basis of the total 
wheat crop of 130,000,000 bus, indicate 
that 45,394,000 bus remain in Kansas, of 
which 31,517,000 are in the hands of 
farmers, the rest being in country eleva- 
tors and mills. 

Mr. Logan’s reports from interior 
points also indicate a reduction in sown 
acreage of 8 per cent from that of a 
year ago, with important damage io 
growing wheat in many counties by rea- 
son of dry weather. Forty-three coun- 
ties in the state report wheat ranging 
from poor to very poor, and some siy 
the prospect is the worst ever known. — 

R. E. Srerxrne. 


SHIPPERS AND CARRIERS MEET 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 22.—(Special T!- 
egram)—A number of representatives «f 
the Gulf steamship lines and one or two 
other steamship lines came to St. Louis 
Monday at the invitation of T. Pari e 
Hay, chairman of the local shippig 
board, to meet exporters in the milling 
and grain trade here. This meetii¢ 
was largely of a sociable nature, so tht 
the two interests could become bett«r 
acquainted. 

The meeting closed with a dinner +t 
Glen Echo Country Club, at which « 
number of informal addresses were mace 
by the visiting guests, and by milleys 
and grain exporters. A. P. Husband ai- 
tended the meeting, and left with tle 
steamship line representatives to attend 
a similar meeting in Kansas City. San- 
uel Plant, T. Parke Hay and George |. 
Powell comprised the entertainment con - 
mittee. W. G. Martin, Jr. 











MILLER’S ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
Inpranapouis, Inv., Nov. 19.—Charles 
Foster, 25 years old, employed in the 
mill at Doolittle Mills, Ind., was kille«! 
accidentally Thursday afternoon. While 
working about a line shaft a piece of 
his clothing was caught and he was 
drawn into the machinery. John H. Fos- 
ter, his father, is a merchant at Dovo- 
little Mills. The victim also is survive: 
by a sister and two brothers. He hail 
been a miller for four years and was u 

married. 
Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





WAR DEPARTMENT WANTS FLOUR 
Curicaco, I11., Nov. 19.—The War dv- 
partment, through the Chicago Genera! 
Intermediate Depot, 1819 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, will open bids on Dec. 9 for 
several hundred thousand pounds of 
wheat flour, deliveries to be made in 98-1) 
cotton sacks and completed by Dec. 31. 
Destinations and amounts called for 
are as follows: Hard wheat flour: For! 
Leavenworth, Kansas, 175,028 lbs; Cam) 
Knox, Ky., 240,002; Jefferson Barrack:, 
Mo., 39,984; Fort Sill, Okla., 84,966: 
Camp Pike, Ark., 29,988; Camp Benning. 
Ga., 120,050; Fort McPherson, Ga., 74, 
970; G. I. D., Atlanta, Ga., 88,004; For 
Oglethorpe, Ga., 84,966; G. I. D., Nor 
folk, Va., 159,740; Camp Bragg, N. C.. 
99,960. Soft wheat flour: Columbus, Ga. 
120,050 lbs; Camp Bragg, N. C., 69,972. 
. P. WriiiraMs. 








OCTOBER FLOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTS 


The report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, showing ex 
ports of domestic breadstuffs for October and for the 10 months from Jan. 1 t 
Oct. 31, shows a decline in the exports of flour, wheat and other grains, wheat ship 
ments for October being less than a third of what they were in August, the hig! 
record month. The figures are as follows (000’s omitted) : 


OCTOBER EXPORTS 


10 MONTHS’ EXPORTS 





1921, -——1920—— -——1921———, -———1920 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Peer 1,557 $9,759 1,607 $18,591 14,541 $104,568 17,801 $201,629 
Went, BUS .cccvicseves 18,362 23,595 35,803 99,218 255,807 404,152 166,349 467,45: 
Barley, bus ........... 2,082 1,477 2,515 3,793 22,493 18,314 13,711 22,055 
CGMS WU oo oe ccc ccc ces 9,217 5,479 1,417 1,879 114,189 83,543 12,891 20,913 
Guas, BEE si cccodessecce 620 205 442 378 2,994 1,492 11,934 11,653 
Rye, BW acccpesiccvcce 1,970 1,843 2,696 5,797 27,162 41,613 46,642 100,755 
The figures for the flour and grain exports of the past 10 months are as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Flour, bbis...... 1,280 1,024 1,370 1,591 1,265 1,546 1,238 1,873 1,802 1,557 
Wheat, bus..... 21,345 18,469 14,599 17,641 25,932 25,235 24,842 68,537 30,842 18,362 
Barley, bus..... 2,991 1,324 1,567 631 458 1,372 2,108 4,602 5,357 2,082 
Corn, bus....... 5,436 8,144 13,373 10,426 8,535 11,835 14.973 13,652 18,600 9,217 
Oats, bus....... 204 155 99 100 161 228 263 1,049 224 520 
Rye, bus,....... 6438 8767 1,751 2,114 1,984 2,439 931 3,080 3,713 1,970 
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*and beyond 60-day shipment. 








What the English trade terms a holi- 
day. dullness seems to have settled over 
the domestic flour market, without the 
holiday as an excuse, however. There 
is an absolute dearth of interest on the 
part of the trade. Even cut prices no 
longer seem to attract more than pass- 
ing attention. It is true, of course, that 
occasionally a mill receives a respectable 
sized order from an old connection, re- 
gardless of competitive prices, but such 
instances are rare. Buying has dwindled 
down to small proportions and to actual 
near-by needs, with shipping directions 
only fair at best. 

Clear flours are difficult to dispose of 
at any price. Temporarily, there is no 
demand for them from either mixers or 
exporters. 

This week there are only 15 Minneap- 
olis mills in operation, so that the out- 
look is for a further decrease in pro- 
duction. 

There is little or no change in prices 
for the week. Mills quote short .patent 
at $7.25@7.85 bbl, standard patent $6.85 
@7.35, second patent $6.60@6.85, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks; first clear $4.35@4.65, sec- 
ond clear $3@3.50, in 140-lb jute sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


The only improvement in durum flour 
was a slight increase in shipping direc- 
tions. While mills are not being crowd- 
ed, they are receiving sufficient direc- 
tions to keep their plants, or units of 
them, running right along. A few re- 
port having enough directions on hand 
to keep them going well into December. 
New business is very quiet. Although 
macaroni factories are understood to be 
operating quite heavily, most of them 
have ample stocks on hand or coming to 
them to take care of their requirements 
for some weeks, and are not in a mood 
to take on additional supplies at present. 
Mills in general do not look for much 
if any improvement in this respect until 
after the holidays. 

Export business is nil. The usual 
number of inquiries are not even being 
received, and an export sale is a rarity. 

Mills quote medium semolina at $5.60 
@5.70 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.20; 
durum flour, $4.70@4.75; clear, $3.70@4, 
—f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is steadily climbing upward, 
in the face of lighter production and in- 
creased consumption. Bran is about $2 
ton higher for the week. Wintry weath- 
er, of course, has had something to do 
with the advance, but the main factor 
has been buying by short interests. 
There is no question that some of the big 
traders sold bran short, and did not 
attempt to cover until a substantial ad- 
vance had taken place. Then, when the 
market continued to show strength, their 
endeavors to buy in only forced prices 
up further on themselves. Whether 
these short sales have now all been cov- 
ered is problematical, but the trade is 
of the opinion that, while the advance 
came earlier than expected, it will nev- 
ertheless prove permanent. ; 

Inquiry is general. Eastern jobbers 
and brokers who were so long disinter- 
ested are now willing to buy bran in any 
position. The much talked of “burden- 
some” stocks at western lake ports have 
about melted away. That is, they have 
been disposed of, and are being shtsped 
out as fast as possible. The East wants 
quick shipment but, lacking offerings of 
that, is taking anything available up to 


Natural- 
ly, premiums are being asked for de- 
ferred delivery. 

Standard middlings are not quite as 
active as bran, but they are holding firm, 
and are commanding a slight premium. 
Flour middlings and red dog are not in 
as good request as formerly. Local job- 
bers have lately received offerings of 
flour middlings from several interior 
mills that had a surplus on hand. 

Mills’ quotations are nominal. 
are asking $16@17 ton for bran, $17@18 
for standard middlings, but the larger 
city mills have none to offer. Flour 
middlings are quoted at $23@23.50, red 
dog at $30@31, and rye middlings at 
$13.50@14, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation Nov. 22: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D, E and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


The Barber Milling Co.’s mill will be 
started on Wednesday. 


A, A South, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This WOOK .cccccccccseces 338,380 62 
TAME WOOK co ccccccccccccse 319,325 58 
BOOP GOP veccdecsscecsese 396,725 73 
Two years ago .......+.5: 486,240 89 
Three years ago ........+. 417,760 80 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota,, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

1931°....% 48 325,200 139,945 43 

1980? . cee 325,200 165,090 51 

BOBRF oc ccce 60 392,190 186,090 47 

1980 .. 500% 60 392,190 228,275 58 

*Week ending Nov. 19. tWeek ending 
Nov, 12. . 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 
19, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,820 3,728 2,690 2,786 
Duluth ........ 1,126 1,408 596 2,784 
Totals ....... 2,946 5,136 3,286 5,570 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Nov. 19, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis .. 40,508 40,043 42,467 46,309 
Duluth ....... 28,579 22,665 8,843 54,550 
Totals ..... 69,087 62,708 61,310 100,859 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 





Duluth, on Nov. 19, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 6,272 7,231 7,774 22,076 

FUNNEL 0s 30 were 3,433 2,775 8,818 14,397 

Totals ...... 9,705 10,006 11,592 36,473 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was no special activity nor fea- 
ture to the local wheat market the past 
week. Prices had an upward tendency 
most of the time, although oh a few 
days there were small breaks. For the 
week, cash wheat gained 51%4c, December 
41,c, and May: 5%c. 

The local cash market was far from 
active. As a rule the mills were indif- 


ferent buyers, due to the extremely dull 
flour trade, but they did pick up the 
choice milling grades. 


On a few days a 


They 


fairly active outside milling demand pre- 
vailed, but most of the week, buying by 
interior mills was limited. A little more 
interest was shown in the medium and 
lower grades, and premiums on these 
were a shade firmer. Today No. 1 dark 
sold around 8@l5c over December. 

Durum wheat offerings were light, but 
demand was only fair. No. 1 amber was 
quoted at December to lic over; No. 1 
mixed, 5c under to 10c over. 

Winter wheat was fairly active and 
firmer, due to light supplies. Montana 
was quoted at 5c over December, Kan- 
sas at 2@7c over, and Nebraska at 5c 
under. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were stronger, and 
prices on most of them show a gain for 
the week. Offerings in this market were 
light, and there was a fairly brisk de- 
mand for everything. Cash corn was 
strong, compared with the futures, and 
the light offerings were in good request. 
Closing prices, Nov. 21: No. 3 yellow, 
44@44,c bu; No. 3 mixed 424,@43%%c. 

Oats were firmer and in brisk demand. 
On a few days some competition de- 
veloped for the light offerings. Eleva- 
tors, as usual, were the best buyers, in 
spite of the fact that stocks here are 
increasing every week. No. 3 white 
closed at 2954,@30%c bu; No. 4 white, 
277, @2%e. 

Rye receipts were very light, and 
there was a brisk demand, especially 
from the mill buyers. Rye prices ad- 
vanced 7144@9c for the week. No. 2 
closed at 7634,@77%4c bu. 

Last week, barley receipts were light, 
with more than sufficient demand to 
absorb everything offered. Since Satur- 
day, market has been a little easier, due 
to increased offerings and falling off in 
demand. Closing range, 36@53c bu. ~ 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Crushers are doing a very satisfac- 
tory domestic business in oil meal. They 
are having no trouble in selling their 
output, and report a good demand from 
jobbers and country dealers. Mixers are 
not doing much at present, and are 
buying only in limited amounts. Linseed 
oil meal is quoted at $38.50 ton, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

All crushers are enjoying a very brisk 
trade in oil cake. Most business pass- 
ing is with importers on the Continent. 
A number of inquiries are being received 
from the United Kingdom, but their bids 
are still out of line. Oil cake is quoted 
at $45@46 ton, New York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.971,; 
three-day, $3.97; 60-day, $3.933,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 35%. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILLS 


The annual meeting of the. Southern 
Minnesota Mills has been called for Nov. 
29, at the Radisson Hotel. The follow- 
ing day, Nov. 30, the executive commit- 
tee of the Spring Wheat Crop Improve- 
ment Association will meet in Minne- 
apolis. The dates were set so that those 
interested in these associations can take 
in both meetings on the same trip. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


F. L. Maher, formerly with the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., with headquarters 
at Watertown, S. D., is now with the 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb: 

. E. Howell, general salesman in 
Illinois, and J. J. Crawford, Iowa repre- 
sentative, for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the home office 
last week. 

The Edward F. Berkner Grain Co.’s 
elevator at Sleepy Eye, Minn., burned on 
Nov. 20. The house contained about 48,- 
000 bus of grain. The loss is estimated 
at $65,000. 

D. H. Hursch, for many years pro- 
prietor of the Henning (Minn.) Roller 
Mills, died Nov. 18 of heart disease. He 
recently sold his mill, which has a ca- 
pacity of 50 bbls. 


Five men burglarized the office of the 


Grennan Cake Corporation in Minneapo- 
lis early Sunday morning. They over- 
powered the watchman, Tew open the 
safe, and secured a little over $500 in 
cash. 
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The Terminal Grain & Elevator Co., 
of St. Paul, has been incorporated, with 
a capital stock of $100,000. C. E. Grif- 
fin is president, E. O’Connor secretary, 
and J. A. Gallagher treasurer. 


H. A. Allyn, representing the Port 
Commission of Norfolk, Va., has been 
in Minneapolis several days interview- 
ing exporting millers. From here he 
will go to Kansas City and the South- 
west. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce has taken steps to make the nec- 
essary changes in its rules so that it can 
comply with the Capper-Tincher grain 
act, and take out a license as a contract 
market. 


Thomas K. Sharpless, of Brey & Sharp- 
less, flour, Philadelphia, and J. A. Cad- 
wallader, of the Yardley (Pa.) Mills 
Co., were Minneapolis visitors Nov. 17. 
They are both interested in the Russian 
relief movement. 


Minneapolis bakers claim that the re- 
cent reduction in bread prices has not 
benefited the consumer here. They ‘say 
that many retailers are still charging 10c 
for a 16-0z rye loaf, which the bakers 
are forced to wholesale at 6c. 


A rehearing in the case of the Bar- 
ber Milling Co. vs. the North Western 
and actions Pacific roads may be 
asked for at the December term of the 
United. States district court in Minneap- 
olis. The case involves the right of in- 
spection. 


The ninth annual banquet of the Min- 
neapolis Traffic Club will be held at the 
West Hotel, Dec. 15. Dr. Charles A. 
Eaton, of Pittsburgh, who is regarded as 
one of the highest authorities on indus- 
trial relations, will be the guest of honor 
and the principal speaker. 


D. K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews & 
Thurston, durum millers, Minneapolis, 
returned this morning from a several 
weeks’ trip through eastern markets. He 
is of the opinion that the situation in 
the East is a little better, and states 
that the macaroni factories are enjoying 
a brisk business. 


The 500-bbl mill at Bainville, Mont., 
owned by the Jennison Mills Co., of Min- 
neapolis, burned Nov. 12, with a loss 
estimated at approximately $75,000. It 
was fully insured. There were about 
40,000 bus wheat in the plant at the 
time of the fire. The mill will probably 
be rebuilt, but not until next year. 


B. B. Sheffield, the Minneapolis miller, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner given 
at the Athletic Club last week by the 
Civic and Commerce Association. The 
occasion was the retirement of Mr. 
Sheffield as chairman of the northwest 
development committee of the associa- 
tion, which position he held for three 
years. 


Harvey Coleman, a bookkeeper for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, died Nov. 18. He was 77 years 
old, and in his youth was connected with 
the Southern Minnesota and St. Paul & 
Duluth railroads. Mr. Coleman was a 
Knight Templar, a Shriner, and a mem- 
ber of the John A. Rawlins Post of the 
G.A.R. 


John H. Riheldaffer, of the A. L. 
Goetzmann Co., Inc., grain, and C. A. 
Weaver, northwestern representative of 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., were last week 
elected directors of the Minneapolis Ath- 
letic Club Curling Association, which 
is building a large clubhouse in which it 
hopes to be able to hold international 
bonspiels. 


Based on the close today (Nov. 22), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.08 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.07; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.10, No. 1 northern $1.09; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.06, No. 1 northern $1.05; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 90c, No. 1 north- 
ern 89c. 


At a meeting in Chicago last week to 
consider the provisions of the Capper- 
Tincher bill, and how they are.to be 
carried out, a committee was appointed 
to decide on how farm organizations are 
to be admitted into membership on the 
various boards of trade. Of this com- 
mittee, O. P. B. Jacobson, chairman of 
the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission, was appointed chairman. 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 19, 1921 








With the wheat market nervous with- 
in a narrow range, lower rates of freight 
imminent and the holiday season not far 
off, demand for flour continues generally 
quiet, but subject to occasional spurts 
of relative activity. Large lot business 
is sluggish, but buying by smaller bak- 
ers om by jobbers and retailers against 
immediate distributive demands is fair- 
ly steady, and, in the main, satisfactory. 

The most unhappy feature of the situ- 
ation is continual difficulty in securing 
shipping directions on old sales. These 
have been sluggish for a fortnight to 
three weeks, apparently principally be- 
cause of sufficient present stocks and 
prospective reduced rates. With lower 
rates likely to go into effect soon, mill- 
ers are hopeful of both a release of di- 
rections and, perhaps, a better demand. 

The lack of specifications has, how- 
ever, forced substantial reductions in 
mill output, which this week was at a 
low point for the crop year. Mills still 
have a considerable volume of unfilled 
orders, and it appears unlikely that there 
will be a further shrink in operating ac- 
tivity before the close of the year. 

Prices are on a fairly satisfactory 
basis, and the urge to make sales at 
severe price concessions seems not so 
great as it was earlier in the season, 
when every miller was keen to load up 
with bookings, regardless of profit mar- 
gins. In the main, the present situation 
suggests about two thirds operation to 
the end of the calendar year, based on 
orders already booked and a fair cur- 
rent new business. 

Cables continue infrequent and gener- 
ally well below mill limits. Occasional 
business is, however, worked at close 
figures; for instance, a small lot to Lon- 
don this week at 37s 6d. Better interest 
in clears, however, is taken as meaning 
that seaboard exporters are hoping to 
find a place for these cheaper flours 
abroad. Most of the price inquiry does 
not, regrettably, get beyond that point. 

In spite of a slightly lower range in 
wheat prices, flour quotations are rather 
firm within the following approximate 
range, for hard wheat flours, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $6.50 
@6.80; 95 per cent, $6.10@6.30; straight 
grade, $5.85@6; first clear, $4@4.50; sec- 
ond clear, $3.50@3.75; low grade, $3@ 
3.25. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour 
oe 


Pet. of 

activity 
This week , 75 
Last week ° 73 
Year ago 7 76 
Two years ago 89 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Fiour Pct. 

output of ac- 
for week tivity 
295,939 
303,830 


Weekly 
capacity 
501,930 
501,930 


This week 
Last week 
Year ago 453,870 235,671 
Two years ago... 446,670 395,993 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 18,593 Bois this week, 4 last 
week, 4,787 a year ago and 10,799 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, two report do- 
mestic business good, 29 fair, and 39 slow 
and quiet. i 


With southwestern feeding demand 
supplemented by active buying for 
southern shipment, there is a very strong 
millfeed market, with limited available 
supply. Some stored bran is being sold, 
commanding $16, Kansas me & A fea- 
ture of the market was the shipment of 
bran to northwestern territory. Shorts, 
also, are strong, with light offerings. 
Prices are again higher on everything 
save brown shorts, which are selling 
about on a parity with bran. Quotations, 
basis 100-lb sacks, Kansas City, per ton: 
bran, $15@16; brown shorts, $17@18; 
gray shorts, $20@21, 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 521,c, via New York 65c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 521%,c, via New York 644,c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 54c, via 
New York 66c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 70c, via New York 73c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 6714c, via New 
York 73c, 


IN DEFENSE OF KANRED WHEAT 


Answering numerous complaints that 
Kanred wheat is of poor quality and of 
low milling value, Alvin Kezer, agron- 
omist at the Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege, makes the following statement: 

‘Kanred is a selection from Turkey 
red. It is, therefore, simply a pure 
strain of Turkey. No miller or dealer 
can tell Kanred from Turkey in the 
bin, neither can he tell it from Turkey 
in the mill. When conditions of soil or 
weather are such as to produce a poor 
quality of Turkey, Kanred will be poor. 
When the soil and climatic conditions are 
favorable to the production of a good 
quality of Turkey wheat, Kanred will be 
of good quality. That’s all there is 
to it. 

“In 1921 there have been neighbor- 
hoods where a poor quality of Turkey 
was grown. “Millers and dealers have at- 
tempted to discount this poor quality of 
wheat by calling it Kanred. Of course, 
if the wheat is of poor quality, no rea- 
sonable person expects the miller to pay 
No. 1 — for it, and much poor quality 
wheat has been grown. This was not due 
to the fact of whether it was Turkey or 
Kanred (because no miller can tell them 
apart), but to soil and climatic condi- 
tions.” 


MILLING SCHOOL’s SECOND SEMESTER 


The class in flour milling, successfully 
conducted as an experiment last winter 
in Kansas City, Kansas, high school audi- 
torium, reopened on Wednesday night 
for its second fall and winter season. 
Attendance at the opening session was 
only 57, owing to the smallpox epi- 
demic now prevalent in both Kansas 
Citys, but is expected to exceed last win- 
ter’s enrollment when this emergency 
passes and interest in the work increases. 
The course will continue for 16 weeks, 
lectures and instructions being given 

- every Wednesday night until the class 
clases March 29. 

The instruction this year will give more 
attention to the actual milling of flour, 
and less time will be devoted to a study 
of milling machinery, such as character- 
ized the work last season. The openin 
instructions Wednesday night cover 
two phases of the work as outlined, name- 
ly: (1) classes and subclasses of wheat 
(government standards); (2) cursory 
consideration of the physical and chemi- 
cal composition of wheat and the causes 
of variation. 


M. F. Dillon, secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, is promoting 
the school, under supervision of Profes- 
sor I. B. Morgan, director of school con- 
tinuation work of the Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, high school. Professors L. A. Fitz 
and G. A. Dean, of the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College, and Major S. Howe, 
second miller of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., this city, collaborated in 
outlining the course. The class is open 
to all office and mill employees in the 
immediate territory. A nominal fee of 
$1 is charged, to refunded if pupils 
attend three fourths of the lectures. 


TO ENTERTAIN STEAMSHIP OPERATORS 

About 25 representatives of steamship 
lines operating Shipping Board vessels 
from Gulf and South Atlantic ports will 
visit Kansas City, Tuesday, to confer 
with shippers relative to complaints 
against service given by Shipping Board 
operators. The steamship men will be 
entertained at luncheon by the Board of 
Trade, followed by a conference with 
export grain merchants in the afternoon. 
Later they will be entertained at dinner, 
to be succeeded by a meeting to discuss 
millers’ difficulties. The Southwestern 
Millers’ League is in charge of the con- 
ference with millers, and an invitation 
has been extended to all millers in the 
Southwest to be present. 


SOUTHWESTERN LEAGUE TO MEET 

The midwinter meeting of the South- 

western Millers’ League will be held in 

Kansas City on Dec. 7. It will be of a 

general character for the discussion of 

various matters of current interest to 
millers. 

ATTACKS SAMPLING SYSTEM 


E. J. Smiley, secretary of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, has issued a 
circular to members of that organization 
and secured newspaper pr scewe A for an 
attack on the system of drawing grain 
samples at the Kansas City market and 
of securing reinspection on carloads of 
grain. He proposes to members of his 
association that grain cars be hereafter 
loaded leaving ample room between the 
top of grain and car roof for the use of 
full length grain triers. He has also 
asked J. S. Hart, Kansas chief inspector, 
to refuse reinspection unless request is 
received within 48 hours following first 
inspection. 


INFESTATION WITH WEEVIL 


Due to the very general infestation of 
grain storage bins with weevils and 
other insects injurious to stored grain, 
especial efforts are being made to secure 
fumigation and treatment of all places 
in which grain is stored in the Southwest. 
State authorities are co-operating in the 
movement, and millers and grain dealers 
are being urged to get farmers to use 
carbon bisulphide in their bins. The 
Southwestern Millers’ League is supply- 
ing the chemical from its Kansas City 
headquarters at cost, as an incentive to 
its greater use. 

NOTES 

T. Park Hay, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the United States Shipping 
Board, called on local millers this week. 

Carl E. Mallon, sales manager for the 
Kansas City plant of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., called on the trade in the East 
this week. 

Gordon B. Wood, Iowa representative 
for the Midland Flour Milling Co., this 
city, visited the local office of his com- 
pany last Monday. 

George E. Hincke, Pinckneyville, II, 
vice president of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., spent a part of the week visiting 
at the offices of the company here. 

J. L. Tipton, Kansas City agent for 
the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., reports 
the sale this week of a Wolf-Dawson 
wheat washer to the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., this city. 

L. E. Davy, for several months con- 
nected with the Gresham Flour Mills 
Corporation, Guthrie, Okla., has resigned, 
to join ghe sales organization of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City. 

James R. Ness, of the Niagara Grain 
& Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
spent several days this week visiting 
friends in the trade here and in Kansas. 
Mr. Ness a number of years ago was 
manager of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City. 
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J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture, has issued a 
340-page book, under title of “Wheat in 
Kansas,” which declares that Kansas is 
now acknowledged by the world’s grain 
and milling trade to excel in quality as 
well as in quantity of wheat. 


Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., flour, this city, attended a meet- 
ing in Philadelphia this week of pie bak- 
ers from all over the country, called for 
the purpose of forming a national asso- 
ciation. He will spend a few days at the 
Chicago office of his company on his re- 
turn home. 

Allen Logan, of the Logan Bros. Grain 
Co., this city, has partially compiled fiy- 
ures from 116 country mills and elevi- 
tors in Missouri indicating stocks of 
wheat of 985,000 bus and farm reserves 
of 15 per cent of crop. A decrease of 
25 per cent in new crop acreage is indi- 
cated, with prospects poor to normal. 

Among out-of-town millers visiting in 
Kansas City this week were A. L. Jacol- 
son, president Atchison (Kansas) Mil!s 
Corporation; W.-C. Wilkes, of the North- 
ern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Oregon; 
J. W. Maney, president Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha; E. Z. Gregory, manager 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas. 

The Missouri state board of agricu'- 
ture estimates the cost of raising the 
1921 crop of corn at 62c bu, of which 
37.2c is actual operating expense, includ- 
ing seed, and 24.8c is rental on land, 
figured at 40 per cent of the crop. Ay- 
erage farm value of corn for the entire 
state, Nov. 1, was about 40c, ranging 
from 25c in Atchison County to 70¢ in 
Ozark County. 

The Lions’ Club, of Wichita, Kansas, 
hit upon a novel plan to raise money for 
American relief work in Armenia this 
week in the form of a “foodless dinner.” 
Members sat around a table and listene: 
to speeches, but no food, drinks or 
smokes were indulged in. Money that 
might have been spent on a banquet was 
used to buy 50 bbls of flour to be sent 
to the Near East Relief Association. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., through their 
southwestern representative, H. C. Mals- 
ness, this week secured the contract for 
equipment for the new mill to be built 
by the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 
to replace the unit burned a few weeks 
ago. The new mill will be housed in a 
concrete, daylight type building, and will 
be of 1,000 bbls capacity, with a supple- 
mentary 500-bbl corn milling unit. It 
will be electrically operated. The walls 
of the old mill will be used in part for 
the construction of a flour warehouse. 


SALINA 


A survey of the Salina milling com- 
panies made today shows that most of 
the mills are operating from 50 to 80 
per cent capacity. The cause of this con 
dition is attributed to the general marke! 
slump which has been coming on gradu- 
ally in the past few weeks. In each case, 
millers said today, only a few men were 
laid off, and none have been relieved of 
their jobs within the last week or 10) 
days. 

Business is very quiet, so far as new 
sales are concerned. Buyers seem to be 
following the policy of watchful wait- 
ing. General opinion is that better con 
ditions are ahead and that business wil! 
pick up. Shipping directions are com- 
ing slowly. 

Some Salina mills received inquiry on 
a very large quantity of straight grade 
for export. Several here have received 
inquiries recently for round lots of fancy 
clears and low grades, export interest in 
these grades having improved very much. 

Prices quoted, basis Kansas City: 
fancy patent, 98’s, cotton, $6.25@7; 95 
per cent, $5.75@6.50. Bran and shorts 
are somewhat stronger: bran 65@‘5c. 
shorts 85c@$1, in 100-lb sacks, basis 
Kansas City. Wheat, No. 1 hard, is 
quoted at $1.08@1.12 for car lots. 


NOTES 


Central Kansas millers are meeting in 
Salina this week to discuss their various 
problems. 

John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, is spending a few 
weeks in New York City. 

Salina mills, with elevators situated 
throughout the wheat belt, say that the 
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growing crop is very much in need of 
moisture before winter sets in. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Nov. 19.—Conditions 
surrounding the flour trade this week 
have been discouraging, and millers do 
not see any prospect of immediate re- 
lief. The manager of one of the large 
Omaha mills says: “Where we sold three 
barrels of flour in September, we sold 
two in October, and so far this month 
we have been selling at the rate of about 
one barrel, as compared with the three 
sold in September and the two in Oc- 
tober.” There has been virtually no de- 
mand for flour or feed. Shipping direc- 
tions have been very hard to obtain. The 
movement of wheat to this market con- 
tinues extremely light, but demand has 
not been very active. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha flour mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
This week .....ceeeeeesees 8,400 35 
Last week ....-.eeeecereee 11,822 49 
Year AGO ....ccscccceseees 11,527 48 
Two years ABO ....eeeeeeee 22,247 92 


NOTES 


At the first meeting of the new board 
of directors of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, Wednesday, Charles H. Wright 
was re-elected president. S. S. Carlisle 
and Frank Taylor were elected vice 
presidents, and E. E. Huntley was re- 
elected treasurer. 

The campaign waged by the Omaha 
Grain Exchange to force the railroads 
to publish tariffs of reduced rates on 
grain, grain products and hay ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is bearing fruit. Telegraphic advices re- 
ceived here are to the effect that prac- 
tically every Chamber of Commerce 
from Omaha to the Pacific Coast has 
wired Washington insisting that action 
be taken to compel the roads to put the 
lower rates into effect at once. The 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce is co- 
operating with the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change in this matter. 


OKLAHOMA 


According to George L. Aycock, presi- 
dent of the Texhoma (Okla.) Chamber 
of Commerce, wheat has been examined 
there which had 78 grains to the head 
and two grains to the mesh, and he 
claims that this has not been reported 
from any other part of the Southwest. 
T. M. Treece, near Texhoma, harvested 
2,300 bus wheat this season from 50 
acres. 

27 YEARS OF WHEAT GROWING 


George L. Miller, general manager of 
the 101 Ranch Co., of Bliss, Okla.; says 
that in 27 years the ranch has had a 
total of 108,000 acres planted in wheat, 
which has been sold at an average of 75c 
bu. The lowest price received in that 
period was 35c, and the highest $2.73. 
This fall the company has planted 7,000 
acres in wheat, which is 1,000 acres less 
than the maximum acreage in its history. 


NOTES 

C. E. Munn, of Enid, general manager 
Munn Brokerage Co., has been appointed 
receiver of the Sun Grain & Export Co., 
of Guthrie. 

The Expansion Grain Co., of Chicka- 
sha, was granted a state charter recent- 
ly, with a capital stock of $30,000, and A. 
Schuler, L. C. Hutson and W. S. Cor- 
bin as directors. 


The Texas Railroad Commission has 
heard arguments of millers and grain 
dealers on the proposition of having 
intrastate rates on grain, grain products 
and hay made to conform to interstate 
rates, and a decision is expected within 
a few days. 

W. H. Holmes, a travelling salesman 
for the Enid > Milling Co. in the 
eastern part of the state, recently ended 
a search for his body in a lake by a 
party of McAlester policemen, by ap- 
pearing and proving that he had not been 
drowned, as reported. 

The business of the Moore Grain Co., 
Chickasha, Okla., has been purchased by 
John H. Snyder, F. L. Slusher and others 
of that city, who will incorporate. F. E. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Moore, who established the business sev- 
eral years ago, is engaged in the grain 
business in California. 

A flour mill is needed at Hooker, Okla., 
according to recent announcement of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Officials of that 
organization say that 90 per cent of the 
wheat marketed there grades No. 1. G. 
F. Richards, president, says that the 
average wheat production in Texas 
County this year was 22 bus, and that 
some yields were as high as 30. 


An investigation is being made by a 
grand jury at Crowley, La., of com- 
plaints made against big rice buyers and 
shippers charging restraint of trade. A 
specific charge is that big interests have 
bought nearly all of the —_ crop of 
rice in that vicinity, and placed it in 
storage to be held for higher prices. Wit- 
nesses connected with the rice industry 
at New Orleans, Lake Charles and other 
places have been examined. 





PITTSBURGH 

PirrspurcH, Pa., Nov. 19.—Little, if 
any, improvement was noted in the flour 
market this week. Flour dealers are at 
a loss to ascribe the cause. Demand was 
exceptionally light and sales were not of 
any marked consequence. Bakers bought 
only for immediate requirements and 
prompt shipment, and the family trade 
was not of any undue importance. With 
the wheat market so fluctuating, there is 
a disposition on the part of consumers to 
hold off. 

It is understood that some very cheap 
flour was offered by northwestern mills, 
but with little or no success in sales. 
Kansas mill representatives report trade 
quiet. To sum up the situation here, 
trade will remain quiet in the opinion of 
well-informed dealers, until consumers 
come into the market for long time re- 
quirements. Flour brokers and jobbers, 
however, believe that in due time there 
will be a turn which will mean plenty 
of business for them. 

Prices prevailing the past week: spring 
wheat patent $7@8, and hard wheat pat- 
ent $6@7.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $5@5.50, bulk; clears, 
$4@5.50. The market for the latter was 
fair. Demand for rye flour was off, and 
prices were unsettled. 

The millfeed market showed a little 
more life, and offerings were freer. 
Prices prevailing: standard middlings, 
$22.50@23; flour middlings, $29@30; red 
dog, $38.50@39.50; spring wheat bran, 
$22 @22.50. 

NOTES 


A. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., was in Connellsville, Pa., 
this week. 

D. K. Yerxa, vice president of Yerxa, 
Andrews & Thurston, Minneapolis, was 
in Pittsburgh this week. 

A. E. Poad, Johnstown, Pa., represen- 
tative of the Fleischmann Co., was a 
business visitor to Pittsburgh this week. 

Frank J. Baker, manager of the 7 Bak- 
er Brothers Arcade, is back at his desk 
after spending several weeks on _ his 
farm in the South Hills. 

T. M. Power, of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., was a recent 
caller on L. A. Bowman, Pittsburgh rep- 
resentative of the company. 

F. E. Shirey, formerly with the Pitts- 
burgh sales force of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, is now covering Michi- 
gan for the Bay State Milling Co. 

The Moneseen (Pa.) Flour & Feed Co. 
suffered a loss of more than $20,000 by 
fire on Nov. 9. The plant of the Western 
Flour Co., which adjoins the former, was 
slightly damaged. 

A. Smith, of the Peerless Milling Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va., who for many 
years had | engaged in the milling 
trade and was widely known in western 
Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and West 
Virginia, died at his home in Parkers- 
burg, Nov. 11. 


The White Eagle Mercantile Co., of 
McKeesport, Pa., has been adjudicated 
a bankrupt, and the first meeting of 
the creditors will be held on Nov. 28 at 
the office of Watson B. Adair, referee 
in bankruptcy, St. Nicholas Building, 
Pittsburgh. The schedules filed by the 
firm show liabilities as $5,040.07, and as- 


sets $2,518. 
C. C. Larus. 
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With the wheat market going through 
its regular weekly fluctuations, flour 
prices have advanced and receded until 
at the end of the week they are about 
where they were last Saturday. Though 
they have not altered materially, the 
changes from day to day have been ef- 
fective in keeping buyers out of the mar- 
ket, although stocks are low, and it is 
surely too early to be preparing for in- 
ventory. 

Wholesale atone houses and jobbers 
report quite heavy supplies on hand in 
anticipation of a good buying movement, 
but such a development has gone no fur- 
ther than a few scattered inquiries. 
Most of the brokers are using their desks 
as a resting place for their feet, while 
they lean back and smoke in an attempt 
at philosophic contentment. 

Of the few sales that have been made, 
patent flour has been in best request. 
Export demand has not improved, and 
clears are being almost given away. 
Nominal quotations on first clear are 
$4@5, and on second clear $3.50@3.80, 
but actual sales have been made at low- 
er figures. 

The output of local mills was reduced 
this week, the total aggregating about 
22,000 bbls, against 28,000 last week. The 
mills here do not stand alone in being 
affected by the slump in business, for 
representatives of both northwestern 
and southwestern mills, working in this 
territory, speak of trade as being very 
dull. Local mills have good stocks of 
grain in their elevators, and are not wor- 
ried by the increasingly light receipts. 

Spring first patent flour is quoted at 
$6.90@7.25 bbl, f.o.b., Chicago, but sell- 
ing prices have been lower in some cases. 
Other nominal quotations: spring stand- 
ard patent, $6.60@7; hard winter short 
patent $6.15@6.50, straight $5.75@6; 
soft winter short patent $6.25@6.50, 
straight $6@6.25. 

The price on rye flour is about 10c 
lower than a-week ago, white being quot- 
ed at $4.90@5.15, and standard at $4.70 
@4.90. 

Millfeed has not been affected by the 
flour situation. In fact, this trade is of 
very healthy volume, and demand for 
bran has come to vie strongly with that 
for the heavier feeds. 
selling at $16@17.50, hard winter at the 
same price, and soft winter at $16.50@18. 
Standard middlings are offered at $17 
@18, flour middlings at $23@25, and red 
dog at $32@34. Red dog has not sold 
so well as the other feeds. ‘ 

Trade in semolina is of about the same 
character as it has been during the past 
few weeks. No very large contracts 
have been filled, and all buying is of a 
hand-to-mouth nature. No. 2 is quoted 
at $5.50@6, bulk, Chicago, and No. 3 at 
50c less. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Chicago mills as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This Week ...os.0% 40,000 22,000 55 
Last week ........ 40,000 28,000 70 
BOOP OBO .civcvcses 26,700 18,000 67 
Two years ago..... 26,700 21,500 78 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


The better feeling noticeable in the 
wheat market at the close of business 
last Saturday disappeared quickly on 
Monday of this week, when values 
dropped about 4c. The trend continued 
downward until Wednesday, when there 


Spring bran is’ 


was a 2c advance. A le drop occurred 
on Thursday; there was a gain of about 
3c yesterday, and a Ic loss again today. 

Though local sentiment has been some- 
what more bullish, the bear influence has 
been too strong, and prices at the close 
today show a 3c slump from the close 
a week ago. December ended at $1.07%% 
@1.08, and May at $1.1014. Wheat for 
December delivery has been relatively 
stronger than the May. One explanation 
is that holders of December contracts 
actually want cash wheat, and are will- 
ing to take deliveries of the grain. 

Long wheat has been sold extensively 
all week, and there is no outside buying 
power. It seems to be agreed that, as 
long as trade continues of a professional 
nature only, the market is bound to lack 
strength. A report that the War Finance 
Corporation will assist farmers by loan- 
ing them money to aid them in carrying 
their corn, instead of dumping it at the 
present low prices, caused a general ad- 
vance in most grains. This report is not 
authoritative, and is said to have been 
given by the governor of Indiana. 

Another bullish factor was the state- 
ment that locusts menace the crops in 
Argentina. A similar report was made 
last week, but was denied later. There 
was talk of a big loan being granted by 
this country to Germany, but nothing 
definite has yet developed. The condi- 
tion of the crops in the Southwest of 
the United States is, apparently, pre- 
carious, as the precipitation there has 
not been very widespread. 

Nothing of much interest is happening 
as concerns the export trade. Most of 
this business is going to Canada on ac- 
count of the cheaper offerings there, 
though inquiry has been reported from 
the Gulf, and clearances of some volume 
have been made, 

The visible supply was decreased by 
1,213,000 bus this week, and the total is 
now 55,382,000 bus, compared with 41,- 
306,000 a year ago. Decreases are looked 
for from now on. 


CASH WHEAT 
Receipts have been heavier this week, 


-and totaled 195 cars, compared with 73 


last week and 85 a year ago. 

A quantity of red winter was taken 
by Buffalo milling interests. Local mills 
are pretty well supplied, and are taking 
only a choice lot occasionally. Premiums 
are a trifle easier than last week, but 
strength in the December futures has 
raised the prices on spot wheat. Some 
exports of wheat from this market were 
made at the Gulf. 

No. 1 red closed today at 14@l5c over 
December, compared with 13@l4c over 
a week ago; No. 1 hard winter 2@214c 
over, against 1144,@2¥,c over last week; 
No. 1 northern 15@20c over, the same as 
a week ago. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $6,900, net, to the buyer. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 1,306,000 bus corn, of which 
686,000 went to Buffalo, 250,000 to Erie, 
78,000 to Montreal, 220,000 to Colling- 
wood, and 72,000 to Kingston; and 1,- 
033,000 bus oats, of which 960,000 went 
to Buffalo,.and 73,000 to Depot Harbor. 

Ernest B. Conover, of the Conover 
Grain Co., Springfield, Ill., was expelled 
from membership on the Board of Trade 
this week. R 

The International Grain and Hay 
Show will open in Chicago on Nov. 26, 
and will extend through Dec. 3. About 
6,000 samples of grain and forage will 
be exhibited. 

An excellent export demand has de- 
veloped for corn from this market, and 
sales to exporters have been made 
throughout the week. Sales were made 





870 


eee at 6c over December, c.i.f., Buffalo, 
the highest premium paid so far. 


M. re Fuller, sales pon ag “A ogre 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, n., was 
here three days this week on his way 
east. 

H. S. Sanborn, sales manager Baldwin 
Fiour Mills Co., a called at 
this office last Monday. He was on his 
way East. 

ieee, 4 Abbott, Jr., vice president 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was in 
Chicago today, and was in communica- 
tion with this office. 

Charles B. Spaulding, president New 

‘Century Co., Chicago, left the middle of 
‘the week for New York, and is expected 
‘to sail today for Europe. 
. A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chi , attended the 
-meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation, held at Columbus this week. 

Stuart W. Rider, assistant sales man- 
ager Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minne- 
-apolis, called at this office today. He 


was on his way back to Minneapolis, 
after having spent several days in the 


Caj Hertell, of Paul Hertell, Ltd, 
‘Abo, Finland, was in Chicago on Mon- 
day and Tuesday and called at this of- 
‘fice. Mr. Hertell has been in this coun- 
bb five weeks, and expects to return to 
‘Finland shortly. 

L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in Chi- 
cago on Thursday and attended the hear- 
‘ing held by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in connection with the designation 
‘of futures exchanges as contract mar- 
kets. : 

Guy A. Thomas, director Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, spent several 
days in Chicago this week. W. R. Mor- 
ris, assistant sales manager of the com- 

any, was also here attending the meet- 

ng of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers’ Association. 

Forty thousand employees of Armour 
& Co., Swift & Co., and Wilson & Co.,, 
packing houses, yesterday voted volun- 
tarily to reduce their wages 10 per cent. 
The reductions will into effect on 
Nov. 28. The cut will amount to about 
$2.80 per week for common laborers. 
Workers in other big packing plants 
will vote on wage rohactions within a 
short time. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukee, Wis., Nov. 19.—While 
flour trade all week was dull and life- 
less, improvement in inquiry toward the 
close of the period became more active, 
and hopes are expressed that the de- 
mand will improve, although not much 
volume will be attained until after Jan, 1. 

Trade is sustained entirely by domestic 
demands, as export business is inactive. 
Current business is limited to small in- 
dividual orders to be filled at once, and 
customers who have standing orders are 
slow in giving shipping directions. Pro- 
duction is at the low point, as current 
orders as well as delivery specifications 
usually can be filled out of stock. 

Following the course of the option and 
cash wheat markets, flour prices fluctuat- 
ed all week, the close being steady to 
easy, as the result of the drooping ten- 
dency of the grain market. e range 
narrowed considerably, and in most cases 
the outside price was reduced while the 
inside value was advanced. Reductions 
affected the better qualities principally, 
swer grades holding rather steady and 

rm. 

Grocery trade so far in November has 
been increasing at such a rate that it 
appears that even the reductions in 
bread prices at the beginning of the 
month have not had the desired effect of 
stimulat sales and minimizing home 
baking. best qualities of flour were 
reduced 15@20c 1, while straights 
closed 25@30c bbl lower. Choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patents 
were quoted at $7.30@7.70, and straights 
at $6.55@6.70, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Clear flours were slow and inactive, 
with little business passing. Export call 
was entirely absent, and domestic pur- 

were small. While offers were 
fairly liberal the latter Bert of October, 
when output was unusually high, the de- 
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crease in production has enabled most 
mills to dispose of stocks of clears. Some 
have been able to keep sold up, and are 
still running on old contracts. Prices are 
largely nominal, but slightly higher. 
First clear was quoted at $5@5.40, and 
second at $4.50@4.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

It has been months since the call for 
Kansas patents has been so dull as this 
week. Customers who have been fairly 
good buyers since the beginning of the 
new crop year seem to have dropped out 
of the market altogether. Jobbers have 
moderate supplies, and show no interest 
in mill offerings. No improvement is 
looked for until Kansas flour prices get 
more in line with spring flour values. 
Prices are largely nominal at the pre- 
vious level, with some mills offering lots 
at a reduction of 25c bbl. Fancy Kansas 
patent was quoted at $6.25@6.50, and 
standard at $5.75@6.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour trade is much more active 
than wheat flour business, despite the 
fact that the call is limited to established 
trade and deliveries are mainly on stand- 
ing orders, Shipping directions were 
somewhat smaller, but output was main- 
tained at a good average of recent weeks, 
and largely in excess of a year ago. Mil- 
waukee mills this week made 2,166 bbls 
rye flour, compared with 2,631 last week 
and 681 last year. Prices were advanced 
5c on the outside, but reduced 10c on the 
inside, on best grades. Straight declined 
5@10c bbl, and dark was about un- 
changed. Pure white was quoted at $5.10 
@5.55, straight at $4.60@5.15, and dark 
at $4.10@4.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

The corn market is largely nomi- 
nal, because of the lack of business on 
which to base quotations. Offers are be- 
ing made on last week’s basis, although 
in many instances there was considerable 
shading to effect business. The stronger 
trend of cash and option prices caused 
no flurry. Both domestic and export in- 
quiry is very limited, and mills are op- 
erating mainly on old contracts. Corn 
flour was nominally quoted at $1.45@ 
1,50, corn meal at $1.40@1.45, and corn 
grits at $1.35@1.40, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 

Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week 28,000 3,215 12 
Last week ........ 28,000 


Last year ... . 24,000 


Two years ago ik 24,000 
Three years ago.... 18,000 
Four years ago.... 16,000 
Five years ago 12,000 

The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
during the week ending today was as 
follows: receipts, 36,070 bbls; last year, 
3,850; shipments, 21,400 bbls; last year, 
29,688. Since Jan. 1, shipments aggre. 
gate 1,178,506 bbls, against 872,850 last 
year; receipts, 1,495,370 bbls, against 
663,552 last year. 


MILLFEED 


A better call for millfeeds and sharp 
advances in other markets, with continued 
light production, have placed the market 


‘on the firmest basis for at least a year. 


Prices are 50c@$2 ton higher all along 
the line, and buyers are actually paying 
asking values, as it is evident that they 
need supplies. 

Within the week, middlings have been 
advanced $2 ton, while bran is up $1.50 
@2. Winter bran is $2@2.50 higher, due 
to the strength of southwestern markets. 
Flour middlings likewise are firmer and 
about $1 higher. Rye feed is up 50c@$1, 
with red dog marked down $1 on the out- 
side, but unchanged on the inside of the 
range. Oil meal prices are $1.50@2 high- 
er, and gluten feed advanced $2 ton. 

The week’s millfeed movement at Mil- 
waukee reflects the more active call. 
Shipments were 7,234 tons, compared 
with 4,212 in the same week in 1920; re- 
ceipts were 3,240 tons, against 810 last 
year. 

NOTES 


Caj Hertell, of Paul Hertell, Ltd, 
Abo, Finland, spent several days in Mil- 
waukee this week, calling on the Charles 
A. Krause Milling Co. and other promi- 
nent concerns. 

The Merrill rte yg Feed ag has been 
organized at Merrill, Wis., Erwin A. 
Pophal, formerly connected with the Lin- 
coln Milling Co. of the same city. A 
flour and feed store has been established 
to do a jobbing and retail business. 


Harry A. Plumb, secretary of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
sented the exchange at the meeting held 
in Chicago this week by grain exchanges 
of the United States in co-operation with 
the Department of Agriculture in con- 
nection with the designation of grain ex- 
changes as contract markets to conform 
with the Capper-Tincher law. 

Notice of dissolution has been filed by 
the Grand Rapids Milling Co., Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Wis. As noted some time 
ago, this concern and the Jackson Mill- 
ing Co. of Stevens Point, Wis., were con- 
solidated, the merged business taking the 
name of Jackson Milling Co., with $500,- 
000 capital stock. The Tuaduantevs are 
in Wisconsin (formerly Grand) Rapids. 


Harry H. Peterson, president of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, and 
head of L. Bartlett & Sons Co., has been 
designated as a member of the committee 
of representative Milwaukee business 
and professional men to arrange a ban- 
quet and reception in honor of A. D. 
Lasker, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, who is scheduled to be 
in Milwaukee on Wednesday, Dec. 14. 


Two grain cargoes were consigned 
from Milwaukee to Buffalo this week, 
bringing the season’s total shipments well 
over 33,000,000 bus. The largest pre- 
vious season was that of 1918, when 18,- 
000,000 bus were forwarded from Mil- 
waukee. The Luzon took a cargo of 250,- 
000 bus corn and oats at the Chicago & 
North Western Rialto elevator and pro- 
ceeded to Buffalo, where it will be un- 
loaded in the spring. The Frank E. 
Taplin took 270,000 bus corn to Buffalo. 


The flour and feed manufacturing 
business conducted under the name of 
Saratoga Mills at Waukesha, Wis., has 
been incorporated as the Saratoga Mills 
Co., with $15,000 capital stock, by John 
C. Penshorn, Gerald E. Luebben and I. 
L. Ihrke. Mr: Penshorn, formerly a 
prominent figure in the Milwaukee grain 
and milling trade, purchased the old 
Saratoga mills about three years ago, not 
only reviving but enlarging materially 
upon the trade of one of the pioneer 
mills in southern Wisconsin. 

L, E. Meyer. 





BREAD-AND-MILK WEEK 


Bakers and Dairy Interests in Pennsylvania 
Combine—Date Set for Jan, 15-21— 
Much Publicity Planned 


Highly significant of the modern trend 
toward co-operation is the joining of the 
Pennsylvania baking and dairy interests 
for Pennsylvania Bread-and-Milk Week, 
to be held Jan. 15-21, 1922, This con- 
centration of two great interests, work- 
ing toward a single end, is a perfect 
example of modern co-operative effort 
on a large scale, and on that ground is 
of widespread interest. The purpose of 
the campaign is “to stimulate healthful 
eating and a reduction of high living 
costs by encouraging greater consump- 
tion of bread-and-milk, the perfect 
food.” 

The backbone of the campaign is the 
extensive educational newspaper adver- 
tising which has already been decided 
upon throughout the state. Six pieces of 
newspaper copy, a quarter of a page in 
size, are to appear each day throughout 
the week, in every city of the state, fea- 
turing the week, accompanied by special 
news stories on the activities of Bread- 
and-Milk Week. 

From now on, meetings are to be held 
all over the state in the interests of this 
movement. There is to be local educa- 
tional work in the public schools and 
health associations; experiments and 
demonstrations by me economics 
classes and experts, as well as bread- 
and-milk luncheons by local clubs, res- 
taurants and hotels. In each instance, 
bread-and-milk will be featured as the 
perfect food. In addition there will be 
attractive posters, billboards and car 
cards to halt the attention of the people. 
One art poster of particular interest was 
designed by the internationally famous 
Neysa McMein, as a study in vitality 
from the eating of bread-and-milk. 

Fred Rasmussen, state secretary of ag- 
riculture, has given the campaign his 
hearty indorsement, and between now and 
Jan. 15 endless latitude is afforded local 
mayors for giving the week their ap- 


-wheat flour. 
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proval by public proclamation and an- 
nouncement. 

C. C. Latus, secretary of the associa- 
tion of the bakin rar gy A of Pennsy!- 
vania, has circularized the state, ac- 
quainting all members of the baking as- 
sociation, both eastern and western, of 
the purpose and procedure for the week. 

President Schumaker, of the state as- 
sociation of the baking industry, has 
given the plan his unqualified approval 
and will personally accompany E. H. 
Shields, representative of the. Fleisch- 
mann Co., on a trip to interview the prin 
cipal bakers and dairy people of the 
eastern part of the state at special meet- 
ings for pt gt ae of encouraging the 
promotion of Bread-and-Milk Week. 

At the meeting in Pittsburgh, Nov. /, 
to discuss the campaign for the wester: 
half of the state, 10 representatives of 
the largest baking and dairy organiza 
tions were present. Those representing 
the baking interests were: E. R. Braun, 
of the Braun Bros. Co; Louis J. Baker, 
of the Seven Baker Bros; S. S. Watters, 
of the an Co; Fred C. Hal- 
ler, of the Haller Baking Co; E. J 
Burry, of the W. C. Burry Co; C. C 
Latus, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
state associations for both parts of the 
state. 

The five representatives of the dairy 
interests: J. F. Dalton, of the Ohio & 
Pittsburgh Milk Co; W. J. Burnap, o: 
the Reick-McJunkin Co; G. F. Orth, of 
the Harmony Creamery Co; J. H. Rich 
ards, of the Alleghany Dairy Co; Joh: 
Dean, of the Sunnyside Milk Co. 

These representatives formed a com 
mittee to consist of six dairy men an 
eight bakers, with Charles A. Bolen, o1 
the Fleischmann Co. as general chairman 
to take charge of the campaign in Pitts 
burgh and vicinity. Those appointed on 
this committee, in addition to the ones 
representing the interests at the meeting 
on Nov. 7 are John Hooper, of the Ward 
Baking Co., J. J. McVeigh, of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., and H. W. Crider, of 
the Homestead Baking Co. One other 
dairyman is to be chosen later. 

Large newspaper space is being ar- 
ranged for in Pittsburgh, and much in- 
terest is already being shown in the 
movement in the western part of the 
state. The next two weeks are to be 
used in rounding up the eastern dairy- 
men, and it is expected that fully as 
much interest will be shown there as in 
the western part of the state. 





FARM HOMEMAKERS’ WEEK 


The week of the big annual congress 
of farm folks at the University of Min- 
nesota Farm—Farmers’ and Homemak- 
ers’ Week, Jan. 2 to 7, inclusive—will not 
be devoted to work entirely. Rather, it 
is planned so to mix work, recreation and 
entertainment that the visitors will look 
back on their week’s stay with unalloyed 
pleasure, and plan to attend future 
courses at University Farm. Recrea- 
tional and entertainment features will 
take the form of mass meetings in 
the afternoon and general meetings each 
evening, and a banquet for the people 
from the farms. Good music and speak- 
ing, with occasional moving picture 
shows, will be features of these meet- 
ings. The work of the day will comprise 
lectures, discussions and demonstrations 
by university teachers. 





BRAZIL’S CORN CROP 
Corn is by far the most important 
cereal produced in Brazil, states a recent 
American consular report. According to 
an estimate prepared by the statistical 
department of the Brazilian ministry of 
agriculture, there are now under culti- 
vation in corn 7,566,000 acres, producin 
annually 122,228,000 bus. The principa 
corn producing states are Minas Geraes, 
1,881,000 acres; Rio Grande do Sul, 1,- 
483,000; Sao Paulo, 1,116,000; Parana, 
617,000; Rio de Janeiro, 526,000. 





SWEDISH IMPORTS OF FLOUR 

Nya Dagligt Allehanda says that 
Swedish farmers are unanimous in their 
demand for prohibition of the import of 
All the troubles experi- 
enced by Swedish farmers in selling their 
wheat at fair prices are ascribed to 
American competition. Wholesale mer- 
chants prefer to sell American wheat 
flour, thus increasing the difficulties of 
Swedish farmers. 
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THE CANADIAN CONVENTION 


The convention of Canadian millers 
held in Toronto on Nov. 17 was a suc- 
cess. This may be said in face of the 
fact that the attendance was somewhat 
disappointing. Many millers, especially 
those in the western provinces, were un- 
able to be present, chiefly from reasons 
of time and distance. 

As the proceedings developed, the lack 
of full numbers was forgotten in a 
growing realization that a spirit of mu- 
tual good will was developing out of 
the discussions. Despite the possibility 
of friction, and at a time when compe- 
tition between the member mills is keener 
than ever before, not one word of criti- 
cism or recrimination was spoken in 
public or private throughout the day. 
On the contrary, the sessions were 
marked throughout by a spirit of har- 
mony that was most gratifying. The 
fact that the association was able to hold 
such a meeting at such a time is evidence 
enough of the value of the work it is 
doing for its members. 

The work of the coming year is to in- 
clude an intensive campaign for new 
members. Those already on the list in- 
clude all the big milling companies of 
Canada and represent fully seventy-five 
per cent of the total capacity of the 
country, but there is a feeling that a 
large membership of small millers is es- 
sential if the association is to reach its 
highest level of usefulness. The fee for 
small millers has been put at a nominal 
sum, and all possible steps will be taken 
to win their interest and support. 

Certainly, this association is daily jus- 
tifying its existence, and on its record 
to date is sincerely to be commended to 
the good will and support of the Cana- 
dian milling fraternity. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The flour market is about in the same 
position as a week ago. Prices for Mani- 
tobas have not changed, although there 
were times when the wheat market 
seemed to point that way. Canadian 
flour prices do not follow the fluctuations 
of wheat as closely as do tlie quotations 
of United States mills. Demand for 
spring wheat flour is moderately good. 
Most of the larger mills are running day- 
time or better, and some are working 
night and day. The domestic market is 
bare of stocks, since no one cared to buy 
in advance of needs while the market was 
declining. Top patent springs are selling 
in mixed cars with feed at $7.40 bbl, sec- 
onds at $7.20 and bakers grade at $6.90, 
jute, 30-day terms, delivered. On bak- 
ers’ contracts and straight car orders 
prices 20c bbl or more below these fig- 
ures are made by some mills. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is weaker. 
The market seems to be oversupplied for 
the present, although stocks are not 
heavy. Mills find it difficult to dispose of 
straight car lots. Good brands of 90 
per cent patents have been sold at $4.60 
bbl, bulk, seaboard, for export, or $4.75, 
in secondhand jute bags, basis Montreal 
freights. 

There is little sign of improvement in 
the demand for Canadian flour for ex- 
port. British and foreign buyers have 
not yet recovered confidence in prices. 
A certain amount of well-established 
trade is being done where buyers are not 
much influenced by momentary condi- 
tions and are in need of flour. Mills are 
asking 41@48s for good grades of Mani- 
toba export patents, c.i.f. terms to Brit- 





ish ports, first half December shipment 
from seaboard. Ontario winter wheat 90 
per cent patents are quoted at 39@39s 
6d, same terms. 
MILLFEED 

The market is becoming firmer as the 
season advances, and there are practical- 
ly no car lots of millfeed now to be had. 
Mills are reserving all their production 
for mixed car trade. Reports of ad- 
vances at some country points are being 
received, and indicate that bran is sell- 
ing as high as $25 ton in some parts of 
Ontario. The standard mixed car price 
of big milling companies is $22, and $23 
for shorts, cash terms, delivered On- 
tario points. This is an advance of $1 
over prices of a week ago. 


WHEAT 

Manitoba wheat at Bay ports is quot- 
ed at $1.17 bu, f.o.b. cars, for No. 2 
northern;: other grades at Winnipeg 
spreads. Ontario winter wheat at coun- 
try points is being bought at 95c@$1 bu, 
in wagonloads at mill doors. For car 
lots, 10¢c bu over street prices is being 
paid, 

OATMEAL 

This trade is in bad shape. Mills say 
competition has reduced prices to a point 
where nobody can make any money, and 
as there is at present little or no export- 
ing trade to be had the outlook is blue. 
Rolled oats are selling as low as $2.85 
per 90-lb bag, delivered, and mill prices 
range $2.85@3, according to brand, Oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, is worth 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. Nominally, rolled oats 
are worth 47@49s per 280 lbs, c.i.f. terms, 
for export to Glasgow, and oatmeal 
about 4s under these figures. 


COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are almost at a standstill, 
with the exception of corn and oats. 
There is no steady market for any of 
the other kinds. Corn is offering at 
63c for No. 2 yellow, track, Bay ports, 
and No. 2 Canadian western oats at 5lc, 
track, Goderich, for shipment to On- 
tario points. Dealers complain that they 
have difficulty in getting supplies of corn 
and oats at Bay ports, but they expect 
heavy shipments will be made before 
close of navigation. 

NOTES 

Ontario linseed oil mills are asking 
$47.50 ton for oil cake, car lots, in bags, 
and $49.50 for meal. 

The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 91% per cent, while the 
pound sterling is quoted at $4.375%. 

Davidson & Smith, grain and elevator 
operators, Fort William, are taking out 
a charter under the laws of the province 
of Ontario. 

Recleaned oat hulls are quoted at $10 
ton, in bags, mill points in Ontario, the 
lowest price recorded in some years. 
Apparently there is no demand. 

Ocean space for flour from Canadian 
ports is unchanged at 24c per 100 lbs, 
and for rolled oats 40c. These corre- 
spond with United States rates, plus the 
exchange. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., common 
stock had a flurry in the Toronto mar- 
ket on Monday, when prices advanced 15 
points. There was no particular reason 
for this change, although it is believed 
the company is having a fairly active 
year. 

We regret to announce that Hedley 
Shaw, managing director Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., is in a low condition 
of health, and his friends are somewhat 
alarmed. He has been suffering from 
his present trouble for two or three 
years. 

Recleaned wheat screenings are want- 





ed in Ontario for feeding purposes, but 
some of the Fort William dealers, who 
usually supply the Ontario trade, seem 
to be out of the market. At any rate, 
they are not making offers. It is report- 
ed they look for higher prices later. 
Liquidation of the Canadian Cereal & 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., which was an- 
nounced in this paper some time ago, is 
proceeding, and the trustee states that 
he hopes to have everything cleaned up 
by the end of this year. The ultimate 
outcome is not yet decided, but it may be 
taken for granted that the mills will be 
operated under some new organization. 


MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., Nov. 19.—The week 
has been featured by several changes in 
the prices of millfeeds and rolled oats. 
Last Saturday there was an advance of 
$1 ton in the price of Manitoba bran, 
shorts and middlings. This brought the 
prices up to $22.25 ton for bran, $24.25 
for shorts, with middlings at $29@31, in 
bags, delivered, less 25c for spot cash. 
Demand was keen for both local and 
country delivery. In rolled oats a fair 
amount of business was conducted at 
$2.80@2.85 per bag of 90 Ibs. Pure bar- 
ley meal is quoted at $38, with barley, 
corn and oat moullie at $35, and corn 
meal at $32, in bags, delivered. 

A moderate demand for winter wheat 
flour was evident all week, with car lots 
of choice grades selling at $5.40@5.60 
bbl, delivered, in secondhand jute, with 
broken lots at $5.90@6.10, delivered. 
Winter wheat patents are still quoted at 
$6.25 in new cotton bags, delivered. 
There was little demand for white corn 
flour, and prices were unchanged at $4.50 
@4.60, in jute bags, delivered. Spring 
wheat grades are quoted at $7.40 for first 
patents, $6.90 for second patents and 
$6.70 for strong bakers, jute, delivered, 
less 10c for spot cash. 

Although sales are relatively few, 
there has been some inquiry for imme- 
diate shipment to the United Kingdom. 
A little business is being done with the 
British West Indies. At this season of 
the year there is usually a strong demand 
from Newfoundland for Canadian flours 
to be delivered before the winter sets 
in. At the moment this market is very 
quiet, and orders are limited and small. 

It is reported that several European 
countries have asked their consuls here 
to secure prices for immediate delivery, 
but this has not resulted in any sales. 
Japan is declared to be in the market for 
stocks. Ocean freight is becoming very 
scarce at this port, with the end of navi- 
gation near, and immediate delivery 
shipments are hard to handle. 

In the grain trade a little business has 
been transacted during the last few days 
for delivery in December from St. John, 
N.’B. The feature is the strong demand 
for American corn in store in Montreal. 
A good business is being done in No. 2 
yellow at 67c bu, an advance of Ic, ex- 
store, in car lots, Canadian funds. 


NOTES 


Notice is given that a dividend of 
1%, per cent on the preferred stock of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., will 
be payable on Dee. 1, next. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., has declared a dividend of 1% 
per cent on the preferred stock and $3 
per cent on the common stock, both pay- 
able on Nov. 30, next. 

Common stock of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., which became 
strong last week, hardened again the 
last few days. Nov. 14 the price was bid 
up to 147%, and some stock changed 
hands. On Thursday it sold down to 144, 


Charles Chaput, a director of the Ogil- 









vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., celebrated his 
eightieth birthday on Nov. 14 here. He 
has been in business since he was 15 
years of age. In 1875, on the retirement 
of his father, he became head of the 
firm of L. Chaput, and with the incor- 
poration of the firm later as L. Chaput 
et Cie, Ltd., he retained the position. He 
was for several years a member of the 
council of the Board of Trade, a director 
of the Bank of Hochelaga and of the 
Canada Life Insurance Co., and still re- 
tains his interest in the Ogilvie company. 


Montreal delegates who attended the 
convention of the Canadian millers at 
Toronto this week included Brigadier- 
General A. E. Labelle, president of the 
association, F. C. Cornell, secretary, W. 
W. Hutchison, vice president and general 
manager of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., W. L. MacGregor, W. A. 
Black, managing director of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and J. A. Marshall, 
Montreal manager of the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. Several went 
directly from Ottawa to Toronto after 
the grain men had made their represen- 
tations to the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners of Canada on the freight 
rates, L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Nov. 19.—The flour 
business in western Canada is apparently 
at a _ standstill. Exporters are still 
strangers to the market, and domestic 
trade is low, purchasers merely buying 
for immediate needs. No change is re- 
ported in prices. 

Today’s quotation for top patent 
spring wheat flour is $7 bbl in jute bags, 
second patents $6.40, first clears $5.80, 
delivered at any point between Fort 
William and the western boundary of 
Manitoba. Saskatchewan points take 10c 
under these prices, and from eastern Al- 
berta to the Pacific Coast values rise 
progressively to $7.30 at Vancouver and 
like points. Vancouver Island takes 
$7.35 for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
$7.50. 

MILLFEED 

The demand for bran and shorts is 
greatly stimulated with the lower tem- 
peratures and winter setting in. A good 
trade is being worked, and sellers of 
these products are busy meeting the de- 
mand, Bran is now quoted at $15 ton 
in bags, and shorts at $17, in cars or 
mixed cars, delivered, f.o.b., Manitoba 
points, an advance of $1 over last week. 


WHEAT 


Farmers and elevator companies are 
selling more freely, having little confi- 
dence in prices going higher. Export 
trading continues indifferent. 

Terminal stocks would indicate that 
nearly as much wheat was got away from 
the Head of the Lakes as arrived, and 
although it is stated that many millions 
of bushels are still unsold, even though 
moved forward, the terminal position is 
distinctly easier. 

As is usual at this season, receipts are 
again on the increase, due to the effort 
from interior points to get grain to the 
lakes before the close of navigation. 

Inspections for the week ending Nov. 
17 were 6,540 cars, against 7,597 last 
week, 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week to 





Nov. 19: -—Futures—, 
Cash Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 14 $1.10% $1.08 % $1.03% 
Nov. 16 ... 07 1.05 1.00% 
Nov. 16 ... 1.09% 1.07% 1.03% 
meee, AT cin 1.08% 1.06% 1.02% 
Nov. 18 1.11% 1.09% 1.04% 
Nov. 19 1.10% 1.09% 1.03% 
OATMEAL 


Local business is very quiet in rolled 
oats and oatmeal. Prices remain un- 








872 


from last week. ee: 
ro) oats $2.40@2.65 per 80-lb bag, and 
oatmeal $2.90@3.15 per 98-lb bag, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats, barley and rye are inclined to 
be steady. In the cash market there is 
a good demand for all grades of oats ex- 
cept No. 2 Canadian western, which are 
not wanted at present. The call appears 
to be for both domestic and export 
business. Demand for barley and rye 
does not i urgent, small lots be- 
ing worked from day to day, but there 
is no inclination to press sales, and prices 
are working in sympathy with other 
grains. Oats show an advance of %c 
since a week ago, barley a decrease of 
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%ec and rye an advance of 3c. Closing 
prices: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
43%,c bu; No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, 585%c; Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian west- 
ern rye, 84c,—in store, Fort William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Mills report business very quiet for 
all rye products, The standard price for 
best patent flour is $6 bbl, in 98-lb bags; 
medium grade, $4.80; dark, $4; rye meal, 
$4,—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


NOTES . 


A recent announcement by traffic of- 
ficials would indicate that approximately 
130,000,000 bus western grain have been 
shipped over the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National railways this year. 
This is half the prairie crop, according 
to government figures. Of this amount 

Canadian Pacific Railway transport- 
ed 75,000,000 bus, and the Canadian Na- 
tional 55,000,000. 

Negotiations were completed this week 
which puts the Home Grain Co. in pos- 
session of the Terminal Grain Co.’s ele- 
vator and mill in East Calgary, and R. 
M. Mahoney, local manager for the 
Home, is now directing the business. The 
new owners, with their watchword of 
“Service,” will continue to operate the 
mill and handle feed of all kinds, as well 
as utilizing the elevator facilities which 
were available in terminal X, which they 
have now taken over. 

L, E. Gray. 





FURNESS, WITHY & CO. INTERESTS 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. having 
obtained a contract to maintain a service 
of two first-class passenger boats in win- 
ter and one in summer between New 
York and Bermuda, have now obtained 
concessions in that colony for the build- 
ing of a hotel and golf course. In addi- 
tion, the company has purchased the 
business of the Trinidad Shipping & 
Trading Co., comprising three first-class 

assenger boats on service between New 

ork and British West Indies. A peti- 
tion, the purpose of which is to make 
that colony the headquarters of the Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co. interests in the West 
Indies, is now before the Bermuda house 
of assembly. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to Nov. 5, 1921 (000’s omitted): 


Flour output, bbls— 1921 1920 1919 
Oct. 30-Nov. 6 ....... 2,907 2,316 3,209 
June 26-Nov. 5 ....... 54,685 40,016 62,433 
Flour, June 26- 

Nov. 5, bbis— 

MEEPOFtS ccccccccscccs 6,627 6,506 7,382 
BURMOTOS: cccccoccccces 8 258 


Wheat, June 26- 
Nov. 5, ‘bus— 
Receipts from farms. .475,000 447,000 569,283 


TREPOTES wwccccccccece 137,249 124,007 64,155 
TURMOTES oc cccccccecses 2,100 13,600 1,180 
Ground by mills ..... 246,082 180,297 242,780 
Wheat stocks, 

Nov. 5, bus— 
At terminals ......... 60,477 42,208 98,481 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 72,782 179,288 212,942 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 62 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,615 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1921, to Nov. 56, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


c—Output—, -—Exports—, 





1921 1920 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...13,285 12,818 642 607 
BR. POG scovece 44 329 eee eve 
Duluth-Superior 646 697 ée0 pie 
Outside milis .. 8,533 7,043 28 15 
Totals ....... 22,907 20,887 670 622 
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If anything, trade has been less ac- 
tive than last week, when it was excep- 
tionally quiet. While St. Louis was one 
of very few milling centers to show an 
increase in its flour output last week 
over the preceding one, this flurry was 
quite limited, both in volume of business 
and number of mills affected. 

While the trade for some months has 
been reluctant to buy flour in large 
quantities, this tendency is becoming 
more noted, and many mills state that it 
is difficult to sell flour in car lots except 
to the larger buyers. Even though the 
wheat market is now at an extremely 
low level, with indications against further 
important declines, the general feeling is 
uncertain and weak. As long as this 
prevails in the larger part of the trade, 
very little improvement can be expected 
in the volume of flour sold. 

Foreign buying has shown no improve- 
ment this week. Some inquiries have 
been received for clears and low grade, 
but little business has resulted. The 
competition offered by Canadian mills in 
this class of trade seems to be too se- 
vere to be overcome successfully at this 
time. The gradual improvement of the 
Canadian exchange rate with the United 
Kingdom, together with the quality of 
the wheat crop raised in the former 
country this year, are extremely impor- 
tant factors in the present export situa- 
tion. 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted 
as follows: spring first patent, $6.80@ 
7.25 per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis, standard 
patent $6.50@6.75, first clear $4.25@ 
4.75; hard winter short patent $6.20@ 
6.40, straight $5.25@5.50, first clear $4 
@4.50; soft winter short patent $6@ 
6.25, straight $5.25@5.50, first clear $4 
@4.25. 


MILLFEED 


In contrast to the dullness prevailing 
in the milling industry, marked improve- 
ment occurred in the local millfeed mar- 
ket this week. Demand, particularly for 
bran, is very active, although perhaps 
overaccentuated by light offerings from 
the mills. Although quotations for gray 
shorts are largely unchanged from last 
week, both hard and soft winter bran 
show advances of $1 or more. Hard win- 
ter bran is quoted at $16@16.50 ton, 
soft winter bran at $16.50@17, and gray 
shorts at $22@23. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thie WEEK .ccescccceccsccs 26,400 
EMRE WOO ccs ceccvcceccees 31,800 63 
Oe Ge eis cde cncese dace 23,000 45 
Two years AGO .....seeevee 43,300 86 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week 60 
Last week 47 
Year ago , 54 
Two years agO ....-...4++5 53,250 69 


JUSTIFIES AGRICULTURAL COMPLAINTS 


That the agriculturist is justified in 
his complaint ——— existing price levels 
for farm products is the opinion ex- 
pressed in a report issued by the First 
National Bank in St. Louis this week. 

The figures prepared by the bank do 
not give the absolute advance since 1913, 
but by the use of newly devised index 
numbers show a comparison of the rela- 
tive purchasing power of 49 commodities 





in 1921, compared with their relative 
purchasing power in 1913, which is taken 
as the basis at 100. 

The index numbers for the group are 
as follows: grains and flour, 74.1; live 
stock, meat, hides and leather, 64.2; 
metals and metal products, 73.4; fibers 
and textiles, 114.7; fuels, 73.4; building 
materials, 118.7; miscellaneous, 100. The 
report states: 

“The mere fact that a given commod- 
ity that sold for $1 in 1913 sells for 
$1.25 at the present time is no proof 
that its purchasing power is greater, or 
the same or less than it was in 1913, 
unless we correlate the advance that it 
has had in price with the advance in the 
general level of prices. 

“For example, while a given commod- 
ity may have advanced 25 per cent in 


price since 1913, its relative purchasing - 


power today would be less than it was 
before the war, since commodity prices 
in general have advanced about 51 per 
cent. The present exchange position can 
be more clearly indicated by correlating 
the relative purchasing power of a com- 
modity today with its relative purchas- 
ing power in 1913, rather than by merely 
comparing its present money price with 
that of 1913. 

“Tt will be noted that the group en- 
titled ‘grains and flour’ commands an 
exchange value today of but 74.1 per 
cent of what it did in 1913. Corn stands 
lowest in the group, with but a relative 
purchasing power of 57.6 per cent, while 
wheat flour is closest to its former pur- 
chasing power at 88.1 per cent. : 

“The figures just given show emphati- 
cally the extent to which the agricul- 
turist has been justified in his complaint 
regarding the price of farm products.” 


NOTES 


Charles Espenschied left Tuesday on a 
trip to Duluth. 

F. Hutchinson, ag | and manager 
of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., is in St. Louis today. 


J. B. McLemore, Nashville, Tenn., sec- 
retary of the Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, was in St. Louis on business this 
week, 

Hassefield & Gaash now own the flour 
mill at Moselle, Mo. The mill is a small 
one, of 30 bbls daily capacity, operated 
by steam. 


St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal $1.30 
@1.40, cream meal $1.35@1.45, grits and 
hominy $1.75@1.85. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent $4.90@5.10, medium $4.60@ 
4.80, straight $4.45@4.55, dark $3.90@ 
4.10, rye meal $4.10@4.20. 

The elevator of the Mississippi County 
Elevator Co., Charleston, Mo., was de- 
stroyed by fire of unknown origin Tues- 
day. The loss, which included 4,000 bus 
of corn, is partially covered by insur- 
ance, 

According to statistics just compiled 
by the federal barge line, the operation 
of barges on the Mississippi River saved 
shippers, from April to October, $175,- 
000. At the same time the barge line 
was making a net profit above all ex- 
penses. 

H. C. Taylor, chief of the United 
States Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates, and Leon M. Estabrook, as- 
sociate chief, recently addressed a meet- 
ing of the Louisiana Club of the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 
New Orleans. 

Charles Rippon, traffic commissioner 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchan 
today posted the following notice: “Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board announces re- 
duction on wheat, corn and rye, Gulf to 
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United Kingdom, for November loading 
only. Reduced to 15c per 100 Ibs. Grain 
products usual differential higher.” 

At a special election, next Wednes- 
day, members of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange will vote on the addition of a 
new section to the rules of the exchange, 
dealing entirely with the recently enact- 
ed future trading act. With the adop- 
tion of this new section all members of 
the exchange will be held closely account- 
able for their actions as governed by 
the federal act. . 


Eight carloads of corn products, to be 
used in the work of the Near East Re- 
lief campaign, have been handled through 
the St. Louis terminals, bound for New 
Orleans, within the last few days. It is 
expected that shipments of this character 
will be moving through St. Louis and 
New Orleans until some time next spring. 
The specific shipments above referred to 
came from St. Joseph, Mo., and Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 





CORN GRITS FOR EUROPE 


The Department of Commerce has re- 
cently undertaken to co-operate with the 
American Federation of Corn Millers in 
calling the attention of European cou.- 
tries to the merit of corn grits as a chea)) 
and satisfactory food. Previous a'- 
tempts to introduce corn flour into 
Europe have not been very successfu!, 
but the Department of Commerce b- 
lieves corn grits should be found sati.- 
factory. 

The use of corn as a food is gener: | 
in two or three sections of Europe, no- 
tably Roumania and northern Italy. 
During the war European countries also 
permitted the mixture of certain pe:- 
centages of corn flour with wheat flour, 
and this resulted in a rather extensive 
use of corn. The customary method of 
using corn as food in southern Europe ‘s 
in the form of a porridge, and the wel!- 
known American corn bread is practicai- 
ly unknown. 

Several attempts have been made i1 
the past to introduce American cor) 
meal and corn flour into Europe. At the 
time of the Paris Exposition in 1900, the 
United States government gave demon- 
strations and much publicity to the usc 
of corn as food. The attempt to intro- 
duce corn meal for the purpose of mak- 
ing bread has not, however, usually met 
with success. European housewives use 
stale rather than hot breads. Cold corn 
bread is not a very palatable food, and 
for that reason has not been acceptable 
to European people. Another difficulty 
has — the trouble of keeping corn 
meal, 





OPPOSES ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY‘ 


Associated Press reports from Savan- 
nah, Ga., state that the Great Lakes-S!. 
Lawrence waterways project, which was 
discussed at the pon oll convention of the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association 
in session there, was denounced by Gov- 
ernor Nathan L. Miller, of New York, «as 
involving an unwarranted expenditure 
of $200,000,000 by the United States 
which, he said, would be “criminal foo!- 
ishness” and an attempt to realize an 
“impossible dream.” 

A resolution adopted by the South 
Atlantic Ports Association, also in ses- 
sion at Savannah, was before the Deep - 
er Waterways Association meeting. This 
resolution requested the Deeper Water- 
ways Association “to take no part in any 
criticism or condemnation of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence project.” 





SOUTH AFRICAN AGRICULTURE 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domesti: 
Commerce states, in a recent review, that 
South African agricultural conditions 
are unchanged, but the situation is ren- 
dered more hopeful in view of an in- 
creasing optimism on the part of th 
farmers, who are looking forward to « 
normal production the coming season 
In the hope of enabling the farmers t: 
meet competition with Argentina an 
America, the shipping rate on maize ha: 
been reduced from 40s to 25s per ton 0! 
2,000 lbs on shipments to Great Britain 
and the Continent. At the same tim 
the rail rate to the port has been reducec: 
from 15s to 10s. In the event that this 
plan is successful in securing an enlarged 
market, it is expected to produce a very 
beneficial effect among South Africar 
farming interests. 
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STATE BAKERY LAWS 


Sanitary Regulations and Requirements Gov- 
erning Manufacture and Sale of Bread 
Enacted by Various Legislatures 


Substantially identical bakery regula- 
tions were enacted at the recently ad- 
journed sessions of the legislatures in 
Texas and North Carolina, although the 
law adopted in the latter state goes 
somewhat more into detail. 

The Texas law (Laws, 1921, chapter 
63, section 1) provides “that any build- 
ing, occupied or used as a bakery where- 
in is carried on the business of the pro- 
duction, preparation, storage or display 
of bread, cakes, pies and other bakery 
products intended for sale for human 
consumption, shall be clean, properly 
lighted, drained and ventilated. Every 
such bakery shall be provided with ade- 
quate —— and drainage facilities, 
including suitable wash sinks, toilets and 
water closets. All toilets and water 
closets shall be separate and apart from 
the rooms in which the bakery products 
are produced or handled. All wash 
sinks, toilets and water closets shall be 
kept in a clean and sanitary condition, 
and shall be in well lighted and venti- 
lated rooms. 

“The floors, walls and ceilings of the 
rooms in which the dough is mixed and 
handled, or the pastry prepared for bak- 
ing, or in which the bakery products or 
ingredients of such products are other- 
wise handled or stored, shall be kept and 
maintained in a clean, wholesome and 
sanitary condition. All openings in such 
rooms, including windows and doors, 
shall be properly screened or otherwise 
protected to exclude flies. No working 
rooms shall be used for purposes other 
than those directly connected with the 
preparing, baking, storage and handling 
of food, and shall not be used as wash- 
ing, sleeping, or living rooms, and shall 
at all times be separate and closed from 
the living or sleeping rooms. Rooms 
shall be provided for the changing and 
hanging of wearing apparel apart and 
separate from such workrooms, and such 
rooms as are provided for the chang- 
ing and hanging of wearing apparel shall 
be kept clean at all times.” 

Section 2 decrees that “no employee 
or other person shall sit or lie upon any 
of the tables, benches, troughs, shelves, 
which are intended for the dough or 
bakery products. No animals or fowls 
shall be kept or allowed in any bakery 
or other place where bread or other bak- 
ery products are produced or stored. 
Before he pony the work of prepar- 
ing, mixing and handling the ingredients 
used in baking, every person . . . shall 
wash his hands and arms thoroughly, 
and for this purpose sufficient wash ba- 
sins and —- and clean towels shall be 
provided. No employee or other person 
Shall use tobacco in any form, in any 
room where bakery products are manu- 
factured, wrapped or prepared for sale. 
No master baker, person, or any em- 
ployee who is affected with any conta- 
gious or infectious disease shall be per- 
mitted to work in any bakery or be per- 
mitted to handle any of the products 
therein, or delivered therefrom.” 

“Sec. 3. The wagons, boxes, baskets 
and other receptacles in which . . . bak- 
ery products are transported shall be 
kept in a clean condition at all times, 
and free from dust, flies and other con- 
tamination. All show cases, shelves or 
other places where bakery products are 
sold shall be kept well covered, properly 
ventilated, well protected from dust and 
flies, and shall be kept in a clean and 
wholesome condition at all times. Boxes 
or other receptacles for the storing or 
receiving of . . . bakery products, be- 
fore and after the retail stores and 
selling places are open, shall be con- 
structed and placed as to be free from 
the contamination of streets, alleys and 
sidewalks, and shall be raised at least 
10 inches from the sidewalk or street, 
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and shall be kept clean and sanitary, 
and no bread shall be placed in any box 
along with se d other articles of food 
other than bakery products. All such 
boxes shall be provided with private 
locks, and shall be locked at all times 
except when 7 to receive or remove 
bread or other bakery products and when 
being cleaned. 

“Sec. 4. All materials used in the 
production or preparation of bakery 
ater garg shall be stored, handled and 
ept in a way to protect them from 
spoiling and contamination, and no ma- 
terial shall be used which is spoiled or 
contaminated, or which may render the 
- . . bakery products unwholesome or 
unfit for food. The ingredients used in 
the production of . . . bakery products 
and the sale or offering for sale of . . . 
bakery products shall comply with the 
provisions of the laws against adultera- 
tion and misbranding. No ingredients 
shall be used which may render the. . . 
bakery products injurious to health. 

“Sec. 5. Bread to be sold by the loaf, 
made by bakers engaged in the business 
of wholesaling and retailing bread, shall 
be sold based on any of the following 
standards of weight, and no other, name- 
ly, a loaf weighing 1 lb or 16 oz, a loaf 
weighing 114 lbs, or 24 oz, and loaves 
weighing 2 lbs or 32 oz, and loaves 
“oe 3 Ibs, or some other multiple 
of 1 lb or 16 oz. . . . Provided, how- 
ever, that variations, or tolerance, shall 
not exceed one ounce per pound over 
and one ounce per pound under the 
standard unit weight, within a period of 
24 hours after baking. 

“Sec. 6. Any person, firm or corpora- 
tion who shall violate any of the pro- 
visions of this act shall be subject to a 
fine of not less than $25, nor more than 
$200, and each continuance of any prac- 
tice, act, or condition prohibited herein 
shall constitute a separate offense within 
the meaning of this act.” 

The North Carolina law (Laws 1921, 
chapter 173), in addition to sanitary re- 
quirements worded substantially the 
same as those of the Texas law, contains 
this provision in section 2: 

“All tables, shelves, troughs, trays, re- 
ceptacles, utensils, implements, and ma- 
chinery used in preparing, mixing, or 
handling bakery products, or the ingre- 
dients of the same, must be thoroughly 
cleaned daily when in use, and kept in 
a clean, sanitary condition. All refuse, 
dirt, and waste matter subject to de- 
composition and decay incident to the 
production of bakery products must be 
removed from the bakery daily.” 

The North Carolina law does not fol- 
low the Texas law’s express prohibition 
against keeping of fowls and domestic 
animals in a bakery, nor against work by 
employees affected with contagious or in- 
fectious disease, but it introduces a 
clause not found in the Texas act by 
explicitly forbidding selling or offering 
for sale stale products as human food. 
Further provisions peculiar to the North 
Carolina law are as follows: 

“Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the 
department of agriculture to enforce 
this act, and the board of agriculture 
shall cause to be made by the experts 
of the department such examinations of 
plants and products named herein as 
necessary to insure proper compliance 
with the provisions of this act. For the 
purpose of inspection, the authorized ex- 
perts of the department shall have au- 
thority, during business hours, to enter 
all bakeries or storage rooms where bak- 
ery products are made, stored, or kept, 
and any person who shall prevent or 
attempt to prevent any duly authorized 
expert in the performance of his duty 
in connection with this act shall be guilty 
of a violation of the act. 

“Sec. 7. If it shall appear from ex- 
amination that any provision of this act 





has been violated, the commissioner of 
agriculture shall have authority to order 
the bakery or place closed until the law 
has been complied with. If the owner or 
operator of same refuses or fails to com- 
ply with the law, the commissioners shall 
then certify the facts in the case to the 
solicitor in the district in which the vio- 
lation was committed. 

“Sec. 8. The board of agriculture is 
hereby authorized to establish such regu- 
lations, not in conflict with this act, as 
may be necessary to make the provisions 
of this act effective, and to insure a 
proper compliance with the same, and a 
violation of the regulations shall be 
deemed to be a violation of this act. 

“Sec. 9. For the purpose of defray- 
ing expenses incurred in the enforcement 
of this act, the owner or operator of 
each public bakery or bakery furnishing 
bakery products to the public operated 
in this state shall pay to the commis- 
sioner of agriculture, during the month 
of May of each year, an inspection fee 
of $10. 

“Sec. 10. Any person, firm, or corpo- 
ration who shall violate any of the pro- 
visions of this act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined not to exceed $25 for 
the first offense, and for each subsequent 
offense in the discretion of the court.” 

In Michigan (Laws, 1921, page 526) 
it is provided that “no commercial bak- 
ery and no place in which fat is boiled 
as a business shall be maintained in any 
multiple dwelling.” 

South Dakota (Laws 1921, chapter 
239) prescribes important requirements 


in the sale of bread. Section 1 makes it . 


unlawful for one “manufacturing bread 
for wholesale or retail trade or selling 
bread at wholesale or retail” to sell 
bread in loaves weighing other than 
11 oz, 1 lb, 1 Ib 8 oz, or a multiple of 
8 oz, except that loaves weighing 20 oz 
may be sold if conspicuously labeled on 
the wrapper in type not smaller than 
24-point gothic in the following words: 
“Not standard weight loaves, twenty 
ounces net.” Weight of the loaves not 
less than six nor more than 36 hours 
after baking is the test. The state food 
and drug commissioner is charged with 
enforcement of the act, and empowered 
to “establish by rules reasonable toler- 
ances or variations within which the 
weight of the standard loaves as pro- 
vided herein shall be kept; provided, that 
such tolerances or variations shall not 
exceed 2 oz per lb under on any one 


loaf, or 1 oz per lb over or under on’ 


the average weight per loaf when the 
bread shall be weighed in lots of 25 or 
more loaves.” 

Section 2 reads: “It shall be unlawful 
for any person, firm or corporation to 
keep or -offer for sale or to sell bread 
unless each loaf of the same shall have 
been properly wrapped before leaving 
the bakery where made with a suitable 
sanitary wrapper; provided, that this 
shall not apply to bread commonly known 
in the baking industry as hearth bread, 
when made in loaves of such shape as to 
make wholesale wrapping impracticable, 
or to bread manufactured or sold ex- 
clusively for hotel and restaurant pur- 
poses and not resold by the loaf, if such 
bread be packed in the shop where made 
in clean and sanitary containers, and so 
delivered to the hotel or restaurant where 
consumed.” 

“Sec. 8. It shall be unlawful . . . to 
deliver or transport or to deliver for 
transportation bread except in clean and 
sanitary vehicles or containers. Every 
box, basket, hamper or other container 
in which bread is shipped or delivered, 
except new one-service corrugated straw 
board or other suitable sanitary one- 
service containers, to be used once only, 
shall be completely lined with clean, new 
paper every time such container is 









packed with bread for delivery or ship- 
ment, in such manner as may be neces- 
sary to protect the bread contained 
therein from dust during delivery or 
shipment. Every empty box, basket, 
hamper or other shipping container for 
bread, except one-service containers, shall 
be promptly returned by the consignee to 
the owner, and no such container shall 
be placed or be permitted to remain in 
any place where it is subject to unclean 
or filthy contamination or to use as a 
receptacle for offal or waste of any 
kind.” 

Under section 4 a violation of any pro- 
vision of the act is punishable by a fine 
of not less than $10 nor more than $100, 
and each day’s continuance of an act 
or practice violative of the law consti- 
tutes a separate offense. 

In New Jersey (Laws, chapter 194) it 
is declared that “no female shall be em- 
ployed, allowed or permitted to work 
in manufacturing or mechanical estab- 
lishment, in any bakery, laundry or res- 
taurant more than 10 hours in any one 
day, or more than six days, or 54 hours 
in any one week; provided, that in hotels 
or other establishments the business of 
which is in its nature continuous, and 
where the working hours for women do 
not exceed eight hours per day, the pro- 
visions of this act shall not apply; and 
provided, that nothing herein contained 
shall apply to canneries engaged in pack- 
ing a perishable product, such as fruits 


and vegetables.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





CHINA’S SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A determined effort to make China a 
great sugar producing country is being 
made by organization of the China Na- 
tional Sugar Refining Co., at Shanghai, 
with a capital of $5,000,000. The pro- 
moters, says the Trans-Pacific Magazine, 
are well-known Chinese business men, 
who expect nation-wide support. They 
point out that in spite of China’s poten- 
tial capacity as a sugar producer, she 
now imports enormous quantities from 
abroad, in spite of the fact that national 
annual per capita consumption is less 
than 3 lbs, as compared with 16 for 
Japan and 86 for Denmark. 

The promoters entertain high hopes, as 
there is great demand for sugar of do- 
mestic manufacture, provided it is as 
cheap as that from abroad, and they are 
confident that they can manufacture and 
sell it more cheaply, while, in addition, 
the project is receiving official encour- 
agement through exemption from taxes 
and likin for a period of 10 years. 





MAKING BREAD FROM SOYA BEANS 


Though the Japanese are not eager to 
adopt bread as a substitute for even a 
part of their usual portion of rice, in 
view of food problems which face the 
empire, considerable interest and impor- 
tance attaches to an enterprise being 
established by the Oriental Development 
Co. for the manufacture of flour from 
soya beans. This company, states the 
Trans-Pacific Magazine, has been carry- 
ing on experiments along this line in 
its laboratory at Osaka for some months, 
and preliminary results have been satis- 
factory. The laboratory has, in conse- 
quence, been extended into a plant in 
which operations were begun on a small 
scale Oct. 1, though the construction of 
the plant is not yet complete. 

The Oriental Development Co. has as- 
sociated with it in this enterprise Y. 
Yamamoto, the inventor of the Japanese 
process. It is planned to put the soya 
bean flour on the market in sufficient 
quantities to test its appeal to the Jap- 
anese palate, and then to make such 
changes of plant as the demand may re- 

uire. 

» Making of flour from soya beans is 
also the object of important experiments 
in other parts of the world where the 
food problem is pressing. In a recent 
speech in London Winston Churchill in- 











874. 


sisted that “it is a matter of the hi 

im that the West should 

learn the lesson of cheaper standards of 

living which is taught by the peo- 

ples of the East in the adoption of the 
a bean as an article of food.” 

e then went on to say that, in a 

recent statement to the Times’s Vienna 











correspondent by Dr. Berozeller, a young 
Hungarian, the latter professed to have 
succeeded in making both flour and milk 
from the soya bean, and claimed that 
bread made from soya bean flour is both 

alatable and easily digested, and can 

e placed on the market. at a price below 
that of any other kind. 








THE INADEQUACY OF ANALYTICAL DATA 





Address Given by Dr. H. E. Barnard, Director of the American Institute of 
Baking, at the Sixty-‘Second Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society at New York City 


Every successful industry rests on a 
foundation of facts. These facts, either 
in the form of general knowledge or 
specific data, when properly handled, 

roduce desired results. Government is 
ased on the facts of human experience 
or history, not on-the theories of human 
imaginings now being expressed as bol- 
shevism. 

The assembling of facts is the life 
work of the chemist. 
comes as closely to the basic facts as 
he. Much of modern industry is based 
on the specific data tabulated in the 
laboratory and then translated into — 
tical application. Modern agriculture, 
from the time of preparing the ground 
to the marketing of the crop, is the ap- 
plication of facts relating to soil physics 
and chemistry, fertilization, cultivation, 
maturing, harvesting and storing. Every 
conversion of raw material to the fin- 
ished output of the farm, the production 
of milk, pork or beef, proceeds success- 
fully if the facts of feeding are known 
and applied. And in the more specific 
industries, like those which turn pork 
into bacon, lard and a score of other 
essentials; grains into flour and feed; 
surplus fruits and vegetables into can- 
ning products,—facts tabulated in the 
laboratory as analytical data are essen- 
tial to business success. 

Unsound data, misrepresented facts, 
are chiefly responsible for the world’s 
deplorable condition today. Whether we 
turn to the chaos of starving Russia or 
the palsied industries of our own town, 
we are forced to admit that the trouble, 
wherever it is, results from too much 
dependence on facts that are not facts at 
all, too much hope in the ability of men 
to evolve a new form of government, too 
much belief that the hysterical business 
of war times would never settle back into 
the well-ordered routine of less strenu- 
ous days. 

Far too many facts are of the class 
so aptly analyzed by Wilder D. Ban- 
croft who, after reviewing in detail the 
results of some chemical experiments 
and pointing out the thoroughness of the 
investigation and zeal of the workers, 
disposed of the conclusion with the re- 
mark, “The only thing wrong about this 
data is that it isn’t so.” That, unfor- 
tunately, is the case with too much of 
our scientific knowledge. The data on 
which we have based our facts is wrong, 
or the conditions under which it was 
obtained are not considered. 

It is not my purpose to detail for you 
the mass of misinformation which you 
know fills our literature. That is too 
great a task, and it is unnecessary. I do 
wish, however, to relate a single instance 
in which analytical data, though of the 
highest authority, is so inadequate as to 
be useless, and, more than that, so mis- 
leading as to be a serious menace to a 
great Clear. 

The value of any material is measured 
by the work it will do. This is as true 
of paper money as of loaves of bread. 
Squeeze the water out of marks or 
rubles or bread, and the solid substance 
remaining does the work. In money, the 
basic substance is gold; in bread, dry 
material. Foreign exchange rates meas- 
ure money values, but bread values are 
still determined by misleading labels. 
“This loaf weighs 16 ounces,” says the 
label. What of it? How much is that 
in terms of well-nourished children, in 
ability to pitch hay or to run the mara- 
thon of the day’s work? Do the 16 
ounces mean dry material? Is it the 
weight of the loaf fresh from the oven, 
or is it the weight of the loaf at the 
time of sale? 

In all probability it is none of these. 


No man, perhaps, - 





It doubtless represents the desire of the 
baker to comply with a law or ordinance 
which tells him his bread must be sold 
by weight, and so he does the best he can 
to remain a law abiding citizen. If the 
loaf is newly baked it is probably over- 
weight and legal; if it is over 24 hours 
old it is underweight and illegal, unless 
it has been wrapped in a heavy, airtight, 
waxed paper, in which case it has lost 
little moisture and is still legal. But if 
the wrapper is broken or removed, it 
loses weight and -becomes illegal unless 
the day is dull and humid; then it gains 
weight and remains legal. 

All of which, while of importance to 
the baker who is trying to stay out of 
jail, is of no interest at all to the con- 
sumer, who gets the same amount of 
bread, no matter whether the loaf is 
fresh or stale, wrapped or unwrapped. 

The fact is, the label which is intended 
to tell the truth usually tells the oppo- 
site, simply because it is impossible to 
attach a uniform label to loaves of bread 
which, from the moment they leave the 
oven, are subject to conditions which 
cannot be controlled. 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture Bulletin 13, issued many years 
ago when H. W. Wiley was the illus- 
trious chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
contains perhaps the best series of bread 
studies ever made. This report covers 
the entire bread field as it was 20 and 
more years ago. It tabulates a great 
mass of analytical data on bread. It 
shows the difference between types of 
bread with respect to their fat, protein, 
ash, crude fiber and moisture content. 
The data is calculated back to a moisture 
free basis—except the moisture data it- 
self. That is, as is. It is the moisture 
in the bread at the time of analysis. 

The moisture content of 10 samples of 
bakers’ bread or Vienna bread brought 
on the market at Washington is 38.71 
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per cent; of seven rye breads, 33.42 per 
cent; of nine graham breads, 34.8 per 
cent. But what do these figures mean? 
Was the bread fresh from the oven, or 
stale? Was it wrapped so its original 
moisture content was intact, or was it 
unprotected against evaporation? Was 
it analyzed in the summer, when the air 
was moist and evaporation slow, or in 
the winter, when conditions were the re- 
verse? Was it analyzed on a rainy day, 
when the crumb perhaps gained in 
weight during the process of analysis, 
or on a day when rapid loss took place? 

The tables are silent. The analytical 
data tells us only that certain loaves, 
analyzed in a certain way, gave certain 
results. Beyond that, nothing. And so, 
today, when we need to know what the 
moisture content of bread may be sup- 
posed to be, we find, in the best study 
of bread available, no facts that are 
helpful. The analytical data is inade- 
quate. Those of you who have enjoyed 
reading “The Education of Henry Ad- 
ams” recall his lifelong search for some 
one or some situation which would help 
to educate him. He spent his life search- 
ing for an education ready made. In 
his old age he found that he had been 
his own teacher. And so it seems to be 
with this apparently simple question, 
“What is the moisture content of bread?” 
We turn to the reports of: scores of 
studies of bread, we study hundreds of 
analyses. We tabulate masses of data, 
and then we find—nothing. 

How often a chemist looking for facts 
finds the same shadowy data supporting 
them. Of course his path is plain. 
the data isn’t complete, it must be de- 
termined before he can go ahead. And 
when his results are tabulated and print- 
ed it may be that he will be more careful 
in setting down the data than his fore- 
runners have been. 





NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

R. N. Globe has opened an electric 
bakery at Missouri Valley, Iowa. 

J. J. and Milo McBridge have sold 
their bakery at Laporte City, Iowa, to 
A. E, Burns. 

The Fitch bakery, Bedford, Iowa, has 
been bought by W. H. Gooding. 

Burglars entered the bakery of Wil- 
liam Glaser, 250 West Third Street, St. 
Paul, early this month and robbed the 
safe of about $80 in cash, a $1,000 Lib- 
erty bond and $500 in oil stock. 

Benjamin Krause, for many years in 
the retail baking business in Minneapolis, 
has sold his bakery, which he opened a 
few months ago at 1939 St. Anthony 
Avenue, St. Paul, to William Yaeger. 
Mr. Krause’s son operates his old bak- 
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World’s Wheat Crope 


Estimates of the wheat crops of the leading nations of :ne world, by calendar years 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and January preceding: e.g., 
Argentina’s 1920-21 crop included in 1921), as reported by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of in- 
formation, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of war 
conditions, or for other reasons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain - 


nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the 


seven years is approximately unchanged. 











1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 ° 1915 

United States ........... 740,655 787,128 984,265 921,488 635,655 636,318 1,025,801 
COMAER siccccccecccscece 294,388 263,189 193,000 189,301 238,742 262,781 426,746 
BEOMESD occcccccsccccecese *12,000 14,951 14,239 6,959 *5,000 *5,000 4,000 
ASMOMAERE ccccccccececccs 169,554 214,143 171,591 184,000 80,115 172,620 169,166 
BIO coccceccccccccdecece . 20,261 23,120 22,498 21,145 19,000 16,403 
Uruguay 5,948 6,890 13,060 6,390 9,867 3,596 
WAS ( occcccccvccccsccces *3,000 *3,000 *3,000 *3,000 *3,000 *3,000 
POPU ccccccccccccccescess 2,627 *2,500 *2,000 *2,000 *2,000 *2,000 
Austria 5,494 6,114 5,15 5,993 *7,500 *10,000 
Hungary .. 38,295 50,000 *100,000 *125,000 *150,000 189,200 
Belgium . 10,275 9,895 6,189 8,262 *8,000 8,000 
Bulgaria ¥ 39,705 34,028 26,341 33,294 27,764 36,940 
Czecho-Slovakia’ ......... 40,673 26,362 Sn ct eeede.  denee. a eee «dense 
Denmark ,......esseee08% *7,000 6,945 6,923 6,330 4,296 6,040 7,978 
PIMIARE cccvcccccccvscece 276 272 306 *200 *200 *200 19 
WPORCO coccceccccvcescces 322,767 236,929 182,446 226,736 134,575 204,908 222,776 
i 82,859 79,703 90,330 81,791 110,207 141,676 

12,194 9,693 13,721 11,505 *7,000 6,000 

141,337 169,771 176,368 139,999 191,249 170,541 

Jugo-Slavia ......-e0000s *60,000 42,823 90,474 *10,000 *5,000 *5,000 10,000 
Netherlands ..........++. 7,523 6,677 5,695 6,431 3,452 4,035 7,090 
NOPWAY wcccccccecscccccs *1,000 999 1,071 1,087 430 317 285 
Portugal ..cccccccccccecs *7,000 7,140 *6,000 *6,000 *6,000 *6,000 *6,000 
PE <5 dss ve cq aewnigmeds 32,040 25,610 +? Sehee, ys  “sebee “' eeness casdae 
Roumania .......seeecees 97,219 70,349 66,060 *50,000 *%50,000 78,520 89,786 
TRUM, sc ncccccccseciccss *300,000 *400,000 *450,000 *475,000 °*650,000 *750,000 745,952 
BPGIM icc ccccccssccccses 143,205 138,610 129,252 135,709 142,674 162,329 139,298 
BOG. Bice scvccciccvece 12,566 10,528 9,509 9,003 6,864 8,979 9,170 
Switzerland ........s0+6. 3,574 3,586 3,524 7,095 4,556 4,053 3,957 
United Kingdom .,........ *73,000 56,898 69,326 95,902 66,350 61,659 76,244 
British India ...........+ 250,469 376,880 280,299 370,421 382,069 323,008 376,731 
TODOR ccccccccccccscccces 28,370 28,288 30,676 32,923 34,745 30,047 23,669 
AUBCTAMNA oc cc ccceddeevese 145,923 45,884 75,146 114,734 152,420 184,709 25,677 
New Zealand ..........++. 6,674 4,560 6,568 6,808 5,051 7,332 6,854 
AIBMOLIAD ceccccccccciseccs 33,142 8,562 19,166 49,774 23,151 29,151 34,654 
TIRE cccaccccccccccscccs 41,410 31,711 30,137 32,555 29,834 36,543 39,144 
MOTOCCO 2... ccccecccccere 20,040 21,999 *14,000 22,697 15,056 *10,000 *10,000 
MOD Feicccresecdsossece 11,758 6,225 6,981 8,451 6,963 7,165 11,023 
Union of South Africa.... 8,113 6,129 8,982 10,160 4,790 4,857 7,076 
Totals, 39 countries. .3,090,582 3,203,372 3,227,473 3,435,370 3,121,357 3,527,158 4,066,629 


*Conjectural, 
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ery at 3960 Minnehaha Avenue, Minne- 
apolis. 

The Peterson Baking Co. is making 
considerable alterations to its plant on 
Sixth and Third streets, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Ross C. Patterson has opened a bak- 
ery at Olin, Iowa. 

The Swisher Quality bakery has been 
opened at Winterset, Iowa. 

The Johnson Bakery Co., Sioux City, 
Towa, has been succeeded by Kielbaugh 
& Robinson. 

Tenenbom’s department store, Daven- 
port, Iowa, which is being remodeled 
and enlarged, will install a complete 
bakery department. 

George Chaver has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Currie, Minn. 

H. E. Erickson has bought the Sani- 
tary bakery, Yankton, S. D. 

Stinhauer Bros. have sold the Model 
bakery, Belle Fourche, S. D., to L. D. 
Broadley. 

Otto Emrich, proprietor of Emrich’s 
wholesale and retail bakery at 2423 
Bloomington Avenue, Minneapolis, ac- 
companied by his wife, left late last 
month for a trip to the Pacific Coast, 
and expects to be away until Christmas. 

Louis Schmidt has sold his bakery at 
612-14 Selby Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., to 
Mr. Bueller, who will operate as Buel- 
ler’s Ideal Home bakery. 

The Reed bakery, Burt, Iowa, has been 
sold to Tony Golders. 

The R. E. Heaton bakery, Colfax, 
Iowa, has been bought by H. F. Kron. 

Koons Bros. are installing a new oven 
in their bakery at Idagrove, Iowa. 

Rudolph Bey has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at 510 South Federal Street, 
Mason City, Iowa. He was formerly 
pastry foreman for Wilson & Kelly. 

C. R. Koffman has opened a bakery 
at 1211 Fourth Avenue East, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Melvin Elton is now owner of the 
Home bakery, Harmony, Minn., having 
bought out his partner. 

The Sanitary bakery, 307 Third Street, 
Bemidji, Minn., has been sold to Gwinn 
& Eckstrum, who will operate as the 
New Sanitary bakery. 

Himmelman’s bakery, Mankato, Minn., 
is being remodeled and new machinery 
installed. 

Witte & Griffno haye engaged in the 
baking business at Yoakum, S. D. 


MINNEAPOLIS RETAIL BAKERS 


The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, to create more interest on the 
part of the retail baker in this organiza- 
tion, has decided to precede its monthly 
meetings with a dinner. The first one 
was held at the Elks’ Club on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 3, and was a complete 
success. There was a good attendance 
of bakers, and a number of members of 
the allied trades were also present. 
George W. Jackson acted as toastmaster. 
After the dinner Judge Mathias Baldwin 
spoke on laws, and the tendency of the 
American public to disregard them. H. 
W. Files, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., gave a very interesting talk on or- 
ganization work and co-operation. 

After these talks, the bakers entered 
into a general discussion as to the best 
methods to pursue toward building up 
the local association. J. C. Lewis and 
L. H. Day led the discussion, and most 
of the bakers present todk part. The 
committee of arrangements consisted of 
T. J. McGlynn and Benjamin Krause, 
bakers, and R. E. Close, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Baking Co; capi- 
tal stock, $20,000. Incorporators: J. W. 
Carpenter, F. O. Bryant, J. J. G. Cooper. 

KaMar Bakery, Inc., Bronx, N. Y; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
A. Katz, Katie Katz, M. Marcus. 

Rockford Bread Co., 209 South State 
Street, Chicago; capital stock, $20,000. 
Incorporators: B. Blumenthal, F. J. 
Wegg, C. C. Herz. 

Cream Fried Cake Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada; capital stock, $50,000. 

Bofird Baking Co., Inc., New York; 
capital stock, $30,000. Incorporators: J. 
W., M. J. and Daniel Bofird. 

R. & H. Restaurant Co., Inc., New 
York; capital stock, $100,000. Incor- 

orators: Louis Heimler, Morris Roth, 
annie Roth. 
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AMERICAN BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Board of Governors Meet in Chicago to Put Into Action Plan Adopted at Annual Convention— 
Dues Placed at Dollar per Week per Oven—Dr. H. E. Barnard Elected 


The initial steps toward putting into 
action the plan adopted for the uplift of 
the baking industry were undertaken 
last week at a conference in Chicago 
of the board of governors and of the 
executive committee of the American 
Bakers’ Association. The executive com- 
mittee met unofficially, Sunday, and con- 
tinued its labors until well toward mid- 
night, Nov. 14.. The conference proper 
was held Nov. 15-16. 

At the opening session, Nov. 15, 
President Win M. Campbell, of Kansas 
City, announced the appointment of the 
following committees: 

Finance: W. Deininger, chairman, 
New York; William Freihofer, Philadel- 
phia; Charles Schmidt, Baltimore; Harry 
D. Tipton, New York; T. A. McGough, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Publicity: W. E. Long, chairman, 
Chicago; A. L. Taggart, Indianapolis; 
George S. Ward, New York; Bryce 
Smith, Kansas City; Harry Zinsmaster, 
Duluth. 

Industrial: Samuel F. McDonald, 
chairman, Memphis; J. M. Livingston, 
Chicago; Henry Stude, Houston, Texas; 
C. N. Power, Pueblo; W. H. Korn, Dav- 
enport. 

Institute: George S. Ward, chairman, 
New York; R. R. Beamish, Los Angeles; 
A. L. Taggart, Indianapolis; Gordon 
Smith, Mobile, Ala; H. V. Keiser, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Sanitation: Jay Burns, chairman, 
Omaha; Lewis F. Bolser, Minneapolis; 
C. A. Paesch, Chicago; E. D. Strain, 


Battle Creek; A. F. Wells, St. Louis. 
Service: 


Public Harry D. Tipton, 


Secretary and General Manager 


chairman, New York; Bert Anthony, 
Rochester, N. Y; Richard Meyer, New 
York; Harry M. Freer, Akron, Ohio; 
Sam Watters, Pittsburgh; W. P. Mat- 
thaei, Tacoma, Wash. 

The discussion throughout centered on 
the work of these various committees, 
but the subject that took up most of the 
time was the method that should be 
adopted to finance and carry on the 
work planned by the association. This 
is a broad, courageous undertaking, con- 
templating as it does the policing’ of the 
industry to see that the high sanitation 
standards adopted are lived up to, the 
inauguration of a national advertising 
campaign to educate the public as to 
the merits of commercially baked bread, 
and the purchase of property in Chicago 
to be used as the headquarters of the 
association, and to house the American 
Institute of Baking. This property, for- 
merly known as the Wahl-Henius Insti- 
tute, was taken over about six weeks 
ago, and title to it will pass to the asso- 
ciation on Dec. 15, when it is hoped that 
the remainder of the full purchase price, 
$85,000, can be paid. 


AMERICAN BAKERS’ FOUNDATION 


Attorney E. M. Rabenold, of New 
York, spokesman for the executive com- 
mittee, recommended to the board of 
governors the creation of what is to be 
known as the American Bakers’ Founda- 
tion. This foundation shall be the re- 
cipient of all moneys heretofore pledged 
for the purposes of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, and shall, in addition, be 
the recipient of all moneys which may 


hereafter be contributed for the specific 
purpose of investment or reinvestment 
in real estate for educational purposes. 
The sole function of the American Bak- 
ers’ Foundation shall be to hold and use 
funds contributed to it for the single 
purpose of investment in real estate to 
be used exclusively for educational pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Rabenold went on to explain that 
the board of governors would be the 
trustees for the American Bakers’ Foun- 
dation, that the foundation would func- 
tion through its trustees by a majority 
vote of such trustees upon every ques- 
tion excepting only the question of mort- 
gaging or placing of liens upon any real 
estate that. the foundation may acquire. 
Upon any of these questions no action 
can be taken by the trustees. It shall 
so be provided in the deed of trust, with 
the affirmative consent in writing of the 
contributors to this foundation. The 
deed of trust will provide that the 
American Bakers’ Foundation shall is- 
sue receipts to contributors to the foun- 
dation. 

This recommendation was later put in 
the form of a resolution, and was 
adopted unanimously. 


GENERAL MANAGER APPOINTED 


According to the constitution the ex- 
ecutive committee was empowered to 
consolidate the offices of secretary and 
general manager. The executive com- 
mittee thereupon recommended to the 
board of governors the election of Dr. 
H. E. Barnard as secretary and general 
manager of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
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ciation. This will concentrate all the 
activities of the association under one 
head. This recommendation also was 
adopted, and Dr. Barnard was elected 
unanimously, his salary being placed at 
$12,500 a year. 

In accepting the position Dr. Barnard 
said: “My thought is that you are look- 
ing for action and results rather than 
words. My purpose will be to start in 
to produce results. I assure you it has 
given me a great deal of pleasure to 
have worked with you as director of the 
institute. Now that you have seen fit to 
broaden my field of efforts, I can only 
thank you for the confidence you have in 
my ability to make good, and for the 
opportunity you have given me to carry 
out thoughts and purposes which have 
been brewing in my head since the time 
I first entered the food field almost 20 
years ago. 

“We shall make mistakes at head- 
quarters. I only hope they will not be 
serious, and ones that cannot be cor- 
rected. I want the board of governors 
to take an interest in the work and in 
me, and call me to account if they think 
I am not travelling along the right road 
to prodyce the right results. I shall 
call upon you as a body or individually 
whenever I think you can be of service 
to the organization.” 

Mr. Rabehold then read the sanitary 
standard and the code of ethics em- 
bodied in the new constitution that was 
adopted at the annual convention in 
September, and to which all members 
must subscribe and live up to before 
they can make use of the proposed certi- 
fied emblem of the association. 

Before adjourning for _ luncheon, 
President Campbell requested that each 
of the various committees meet sep- 
arately and report in the afternoon their 
budget requirements. 

At the opening of the session, Tues- 
day afternoon, Raymond T. Wilber, sec- 
retary of the convention bureau of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, extended a cordial invitation on 


Board of Governors and Executive Committee of the American Bakers’ Association, at Chicago, Nov. 16 
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behalf of his town to hold the next an- 
nual convention of the American Bakers’ 
Association in Springfield. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 
George S. Ward, of New York, chair- 
man of the institute committee, report- 
ed that the budget for the institute dur- 
ing the present year had been $30,000, 
and that the institute had been able to 
continue its activities on this sum. Mr. 
Ward added: “The activities of the in- 
stitute will be greater from year to 
year, and we now ask for $35,000 for the 
American Institute for the coming year. 
“We propose to inaugurate a school of 
baking in connection with the institute, 
and hope to be able to do that as early 
as possible. Much depends on labor con- 
ditions in Chicago. We expect to have 
a class for technical education, and to 
send our students out to work in the 
various shops in the city. We figure it 
will take $20,000 to put that plan into 
operation. 

“We also ask for a $5,000 none gad 
tion for the purpose of publishing a 
scientific bulletin to be known as ‘Baking 
Technology.’ This paper will be sent to 
the membership of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association as well as to every bak- 
er we can reach, so as to stimulate in- 
terest in the American association and 
the institute. In all, we estimate the 
budget for the institute committee for 
the coming year at $60,000.” 


SANITATION COMMITTEE 


Jay Burns, of Omaha, chairman of 
the sanitation committee, stated that his 
committee report was predicated on the 
assumption that the code of sanitation 
requirements for members is accepted 
or approved by the board of governors. 
He said: “This committee conceives that 
its duty now is solely that of organizing 
an inspection service to investigate and 
report upon the qualifications of appli- 
cants for membership. We have had 
some discussion about the question of the 
time this would take. It can be done in 
90 days, or at least within six months. 
The question of how much time it will 
take will depend entirely upon the en- 
thusiasm with which the board of gov- 
ernors enters into the plan. Our com- 
mittee wants to be clearly understood 
that it conceives the work of inspecting, 
investigating and reporting upon the 
qualifications of applicants as the para- 
mount work of the American Bakers’ 
Association for this year. 

“It believes that specific standards for 
membership should be set up, that an 
emblem should be determined upon for 
the use of members, that qualifications 
for membership should be investigated, 
and that as soon as these qualifications 
are determinéd upon the applicants 
should be entitled to use the emblem, 
and that the association should under- 
take to exploit the meaning of that 
emblem. 

“For this reason, before any of the 
various activities which it is hoped this 
association will engage in can become 
effective, it must have financial support, 
have something to work on and with. 

“We should immediately organize and 
appoint a director of field service. We 
estimate that a good man can be secured 
for about $8,600 to $4,000 a year. He 
would need a secretary or stenographer 
at, say, $1,500. We should have at least 
three zone field men, at probably $2,500 
a year each. Their travelling expenses 
would probably approximate $2,500. The 
three field men, or regional men, together 
with their travelling expenses, would 
probably amount to ‘$1 
elling expenses of the director would 
probably amount to $1,500. With some 
additional miscellaneous expense we esti- 
mate our budget at $25,000 for the year.” 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Samuel F. McDonald, of Memphis, 
chairman of the industrial relations 
committee, said: “The question of labor 
is not a matter to be hastened. It will 
require considerable time and attention 
to get into the real details of the work 
of this particular committee. It asks for 
an appropriation of $5,000; this 
to be used in the employment and main- 
tenance of a secretary of industrial re- 
lations at the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, whose duty 
shall be to gather and set aside infor- 
mation relative to working conditions in 
bakeshops. He will be in position to de- 
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fine the policy and render assistance 
tending to stabilize working conditions in 
plants of the members. 

“Industrial relations is not a matter 
subject to mathematical solution or eco- 
nomical analysis. It is a matter of com- 
mon understanding of human relation- 
ship. This committee hopes to direct and 
crystallize sentiment for a better under- 
standing between employer and em- 
ployee. Recognizing that most labor 
troubles arise from a lack of sympa- 
thetic understanding on the part of both 
employer and employee, and the prob- 
lems confronting them, we proclaim the 
golden rule as the principle upon which 
all wage and working conditions should 





get the different state associations to 
contribute to proposed measures when 
they - a? their willingness to support 
the ‘bill. e will need some money for 
rofessional services and transportation. 
t may cost $20,000 to $25,000 for the 
first year’s work.” 

E. M. Rabenold told of the laws that 
had been enacted in some states and the 
work it would necessitate to have these 
laws repealed and the standard bill in- 


~ troduced and enacted in their stead. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 

W. E. Long, of Chicago, chairman of 
the publicity committee, estimated the 
budget requirements of that committee 
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be tested and disputes settled, and all 
human relations established and main- 
tained.” 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Harry D. Tipton, of New York, chair- 
man of the public service committee, 
brought in his report, in which he said: 
“We believe that some kind of bread- 
weight legislation should be enacted in 
the different states. This committee rec- 
ommends the adoption of uniform bread- 
weight legislation in all states where 
bakers signify their willingness to sup- 
port such measures. This legislation 
should conform with the proposed bill 
submitted and adopted at the Septem- 
ber convention. 

“The bill has been heartily approved 
by the New York State Retail Bakers’ 
Association and the legislative commit- 
tee of the New York State Wholesale 
Bakers’ Association, and we hope it will 
be adopted by the legislative committee 
of the New Je association. We will 
introduce this bill Jan. 1 in the New 
York state legislature. We will try to 


at $15,000, to be used for propaganda : 


work. He added: “We must sell the as- 
sociation to the bakers of the country, 
so that our treasurer can get the money 
he needs. The work of this committee 
can be divided into two classes, selling 
the organization and its new plans to the 
bakers, and selling the ideals of the as- 
sociation to the public through national 
advertising. Its efforts shall be directed 
to promote the understanding of bakers 
of the country and those of our present 
membership as to the purposes of the 
new association.” ; 

When the budget requirements of the 
various committees were totaled it was 
shown, they approximated $150,000. 
When this was announced, William Dein- 
inger, of New York, chairman of the 
finance committee, said that the com- 
mittees should make their expenditures 
as small as possible, in order not to 
scare out members. He believed that the 
total budget should not exceed $100,000. 
To raise this sum it would be necessary 
to make the dues $30 per oven per year, 
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with travelling ovens estimated at five 
standard ovens. 


DISCUSSION 


After the reports of the various com- 
mittees were read, a discussion started 
that lasted Tuesday afternoon and prac- 
tically all day Wednesday. The first sub- 
ject considered was the proposed Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Foundation. George S. 
Ward said it was necessary to adopt a 
plan that was practicable, workable, and 
flexible enough to enable the association 
to go ahead with the activities it planned, 
but at the same time to insure that 
money contributed would not be dissi- 
pated in any way. He thereupon of- 
fered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted: 

“It is the sense of this board of gov- 
ernors that the American Bakers’ Foun- 
dation be organized as a trust, to be 
administered by a board of trustees, 
consisting of the members of the board 
of vernors, under articles of trust 
which shall make this foundation the 
recipient and disburser of moneys for 
educational purposes, to be invested ex- 
clusively in real estate.” 

It was decided that the qualifications 
of members be made a part of the by- 
laws of the association. 

It was also voted that the membership 
of the American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry on Sept. 1, 1921, be declared 
to be members of the American Bakers’ 
Association. 

President Campbell requested all chair- 
men of the various committees to meet 
with the chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, and see if they could not cut 
down their budgets. Afterwards Mr. 
Deininger brought in the recommenda- 
tion that the dues be placed at $1 per 
week per oven, travelling ovens to be 
considered on a basis of five ordinary 
ovens. He said that the budgets of the 
various committees had ‘been trimmed so 
as to bring the total down to $112,500. 
By placing the dues at $1 per week per 
oven on the basis of the present mem- 
bership the income of the association 
would be approximately $150,000 per 
annum. With this money on hand he 
said the association could pay off the 
total cost of the new headquarters build- 
ing in Chicago and have a little for 
necessary equipment. 

George S. Ward submitted for the 
consideration of the board of governors 
the slogan, “$l per week per oven,” 
adding: “What could a baker put into 
his shop that would cost so little and 
give him so much returns as the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking promises to do?” 

The session on Wednesday was held at 
the Wahl-Henius Institute, the new 
headquarters of the American Bakers’ 
Association. This was done so that the 
board of governors and others at the 
meeting could acquaint themselves with 
the building and see what a splendid 
property the association had acquired. 
At this session it was decided that the 
new dues should take effect Jan. 1, 1922, 
and that all dues prepaid beyond that be 
credited to the member paying them. On 
the present basis of membership, the as- 
sociation represents something like 3,000 
ovens, which would bring in approxi- 
mately $150,000 per year. 


STANDARDS APPLY TO OLD MEMBERS 


The following resolution was passed: 
“Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
board of governors that the secretary, in 
transmitting copies of the constitution 
and bylaws to the membership of the as- 
sociation, shall call their attention specifi- 
cally to the membership standard and 
code of ethics, with the reminder that 
these standards and this code of ethics 
are applicable to them as well as to new 
applicants, and that their plants and 
their businesses must conform to these 
standards and this code of ethics.” 

E, L. Strain, of Battle Creek, moved 
that the board of directors instruct the 
executive committee to forthwith set up 
machinery and put into operation that 
part of the bylaws having to do with 
the standard of membership and the 
code of ethics. 


PREMIUM GIVING UNETHICAL 


One of the members of the board pre- 
sented for the consideration of the ex- 
ecutive committee the advertisements in 
the daily press of an Indiana baker who 
was offering valuable premiums for the 
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return of bread wrappers. The board of 
governors claimed competition of this 
kind to be a violation of the proposed 
code of ethics, and the business manager 
of the American Bakers’ Association was 
instructed to investigate the situation 
and notify this particular baker that 
the association looked upon premium 
giving with disfavor. 

Samuel F. McDonald discussed the ex- 
press rate situation. He explained what 
had been done to bring about-a reduction 
in express rates, and cited the attorney 
for the association as recommending that 
the matter be brought to the attention 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It was thought that other organizations 
could be interested in the matter. It 
was believed that the labor board should 
be relieved of any authority in express 
matters, that efforts should be brought 
to bear to break up the consolidation of 
the express companies and restore com- 
petition, and that something should be 
done to bring about efficient manage- 
ment of the express companies. e 
matter was referred to the executive 
committee. 

The question of a meeting place for 
the 1922 annual convention was dis- 
cussed, and Chicago was again selected. 
’ At the. suggestion of Henry Stude, a 
resolution of commendation was passed 
on the disarmament conference now in 
session in Washington, and the board 
of directors was instructed to pledge 
the support of the association to Presi- 
dent Harding in his efforts to bring 
about peace in the world. 

A resolution was also passed, at the 
suggestion of Gordon Smith, that the 
executive committee give its full sanc- 
tion and approval to what George S. 
Ward did in consummating the purchase 
of the Wahl-Henius Institute, and com- 
mending him for his energy and enter- 
prise displayed in that purchase. 
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Adjournment was then taken for 
luncheon, which was served in the insti- 
tute with the compliments of Dr. Henius. 
Afterwards a photograph of the board 
of directors and of the executive com- 
mittee was taken. Just before the pho- 
tograph was taken, George S. Ward, on 
behalf of the board of governors, pre- 
sented C. N. Power, past president, with 
an after-dinner silver tea service in rec- 
ognition of the splendid work he did for 
the association and for the industry dur- 
ing his term as president. 

At the afternoon session, Wednesday, 
after considerable discussion, the dues 
in the association were fixed in accord- 
ance with the direction of the board of 
governors at $1 per week per oven, pay- 
able either monthly or quarterly. 

Several applications for membership 
were then considered and accepted. 

The closing act of the conference was 
the passing of the following resolution: 
“The executive committee hereby fixes 
the salary of the secretary and business 
manager at $12,500 a year, which salary 
shall include his salary as director of 
the American Institute of Baking.” 

Rosert T, Bearry. 


COMMITTEE ALREADY FUNCTIONING 

The industrial relations committee of 
the American Bakers’ Association, ap- 
pointed last week at the Chicago con- 
ference, is already at work. During the 
conference, ses | was received from 
Seattle, Wash., to the effect that a bread 
war had been started there. After dis- 
cussing the matter, Samuel F. McDon- 
ald, chairman of the committee, sent the 
following wire to a number of Seattle 
bakers in the hope that the proffered 
service would bring the bread war there 
to a speedy conclusion: 

“The board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association in session here 
today are informed of the lack of mutual 


understanding between the bakers of 
your city which has led to the timeworn 
and utterly fruitless — war between 
you. The stony pathway of progress 
followed by our industry is strewn with 
the whitened bones of those- who quar- 
reled along the way. Their mortality 
served no purpose save as a lesson to 
those who survived. Cannot these dif- 
ferences be dissolved by arbitration? 

“May we not urge upon you that the 
settlement of your difficulties is not only 
the sensible thing to do in your own in- 
terest, but that it is but fair and just to 
all other bakers whose interests are af- 
fected by your differences, notwithstand- 
ing their markets are far removed from 
yours? 

“William Matthaei is one of our board 
of governors. May we not suggest him 
as our representative to act as arbitra- 
tor? Can you suggest any other action 
that we might take to serve you in this 
matter?” 


NEW SWEET GOODS SCHOOL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 16.—One of the 
most progressive steps to be undertaken 
by a bakery organization in recent years 
is the establishment of a sweet goods 
school by the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America, and the advantage of this 
school is that it is taken to the bakers, 
rather than requiring the bakers to come 
to it. 

St. Louis was selected as the first lo- 
cation for the school, the initial class 
opening Oct. 24 and closing Nov. II. 
The immediate and widespread interest 
taken in the project made it advisable 
for a second course to be offered here. 
This class will start immediately after 
Thanksgiving, and close about Dec. 15. 
The course consists of 15 days’ instruc- 
tion, classes beginning at 1 o’clock in 
the afternoon and lasting until 7:30. 
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Approximately 50 of the leading re- 
tail bakers of St. Louis were enrolled in 
the first class, and almost perfect at- 
tendance was recorded each day. The 
class, however, was larger than desired. 
If possible the membership of the suc- 
ceeding classes will be limited to 30. A 
number of inquiries have been received 
from retail bakers in the territory adja- 
cent to St. Louis, and several have ar- 
ranged to be here during the entire time 
of the next class. 

The instruction and demonstration 
work is carried on under the immediate 
supervision of Samuel Goetze, who is 
widely known to the trade on account of 
his connection with educational work for 
a number of years. John M. Hartley, 
corresponding secretary of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, is man- 
aging the business phase of the course, 
for which a charge of $50 is made. It 
is not the purpose of the association to 
make a profit from this part of its 
work, and the $50 charge was decided 
upon as being sufficient merely to cover 
the expenses of the school. While here 
the school is advantageously located in 
the Anheuser-Busch premises. The ar- 
rangement for the location of the course 
is always left to the jurisdiction of the 
local bakers. 

In order that a more comprehensive 
idea may be obtained as to the scope of 
the work undertaken in the course, the 
programme for one week of the first 
class held in St. Louis follows: 

Monday: Simple mixes for layer cakes, 
white, yellow and sponge, proposing to 
show how, with a series of tasty and at- 
tractive fillings and icings, an inexpensive 
mix can be made and sold profitably. 
Preparation of cream fillings, fruit fill- 
ings and marshmallow for finishing the 
above cakes. 

Tuesday: Sponge cakes, jelly rolls, 
devil’s food, angel food and sunshine 
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cake. Sheets, cut-outs and various meth- 
ods of handling these mixes. The second 
period to be used in finishing the above 
cakes with appropriate icings and fill- 
ings, showing a nice variety of salable 


Wednesday: This day will be devoted 
to what is generally called small goods, 
lady fingers, ice cream cakes, petit fours, 
macaroons, all of which will be made 
and finished. As these cannot be worked 
accurately in two separate sessions, both 
sessions will be used as occasion de- 
mands. 

Thursday: Coffee cakes, showing dif- 
ferent varieties of good selling lines. 
One standard dough will be made, from 
which gugelhoph, stollens, turquett, etc., 
will be made. The fillings and finishings 
will be shown, such as butter top crust. 

Friday: Torten, filbert, linser, sand, 
bread, almond and meringue. The en- 
tire day will be given over to this work. 

Throughout the course Mr. Goetze 
gave the formulas for all the bakery 

roducts made. Many of the bakers fol- 
owed out these formulas in their own 
shops during the three weeks, and 
brought the finished product to the class 
for criticism and correction, thereby 
making the course all the more practical. 

Just what location will be selected for 
the next school has not been definitely 
decided upon, ——— to Mr. Hartley, 
but it is quite probable that it will be 
Louisville, Ky. It is the intention of the 
association to conduct the school in all 
localities that desire it, and from pres- 
ent indications this will include all the 
larger retail baking centers of the 
country. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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REASONS FOR RAISINS 


(Continued from page 860.) 


Thompson Seedless are put through 
much the same process, save that from 
the cap-stemming machine, known also as 
the “recleaner,” they go direct to the 
packing tables. Weighing and filling of 
the cartons of Thompsons is automatic. 
Layer raisins, which are packed just as 
they come from the vineyard, on the 
original grape stems, are handled by the 
most expert of all packers, women who 
have specialized in this one branch of the 
work and who, with amazing speed, 
weave the fruit into boxes in faricy de- 
signs. 

California raisins are today being prvu- 
duced in approximately three times the 
volume of ten years ago. In the five 
years preceding the organization of the 
growers’ company, the average annual 
production was seventy thousand tons 
per year. The crop fell below normal in 
1920, and it will be even lighter in 1921, 
as the result of terrible April frosts and 
an unusual demand for green shipments, 
yet the acreage planted to raisins today 
should normally produce two hundred 
and twenty thousand tons. 

Planting of new vineyards is going on 
constantly, and it is a conservative esti- 
mate that in ten years California will be 
shipping four hundred thousand tons into 
the market every year. It was with dif- 
ficulty two years ago that fifty thousand 
tons could be disposed of. The growers 
were carrying the burden of overproduc- 
tion, and were in the unhappy position of 
being unable to make a living off their 
land, to sell it, or to finance its planting 
to more profitable crops. 
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Thanks to co-operation, which has 
enabled the growers to advertise, to edu- 
cate consumers to the value of raisins 
as a kitchen and dietary staple, to insti- 
tute intensive selling methods, and to 
perfect their output into a genuine and 
recognized quality brand, they have 
emg the industry upon a basis of sta- 

ility. California raisin growers number 
fourteen thousand. Of these ninety-three 
per cent are members of the California 
Associated Raisin Company at Fresno, 
which means that all but seven per cent 
of America’s raisins will be marketed un- 
der the company’s Sun-Maid brand or 
trademark. Production effort naturally 
will strive for a continued improvement. 

Today’s most lasting impression of 
California’s raisin industry is the cleanli- 
ness of every angle of the processing 
and the appetizing appeal of the raisins 
as they come steaming hot from the seed- 
ing machine and disappear from the 
packing tables into the cartons of com- 
merce. 

Making “Sun-Maid” the raisin of qual- 
ity begins in the vineyard. To stimulate 
the grower to improve his product, the 
associated company under its contract 
guarantees a bonus for extra quality rai- 
sins. As a result, every tray is watched 
with expert eye to make sure that the 
raisins are perfectly cured and subject 
to none of the deterioration resulting 
from too much or too little moisture. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ CONVENTION 
The eighteenth annual convention of 
the Indiana Association of the Baking 
Industry will be held in the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Jan. 4-5. The pro- 
gramme has not yet been completed. 
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However, it has been decided that a 
banquet will be held the evening of Jan. 
4 in the Riley room in the Claypool, and 
for this a splendid entertainment has 
been arranged, 

Some of the members of the allied 
trades have arranged for exhibition 
space in the Claypool for the dates of 
the convention. 


PACIFIC COAST TERRITORY 


Bakers Complain of Poor Business—-Keen 
Competition for Trade—Prices Being Cut 
and Bread Wars Imminent 


Seatrte, Wasn., Nov. 18.—Bakers 
along the coast are complaining bitterly 
of poor business. Outputs are below 
previous records in the northern coun- 
try, and barely normal in California. The 
larger bakeries are still strenuously fight- 
ing for business to keep up their produc- 
tion. Large wholesalers, who do a ship- 
ping business, are soliciting in territory 
never before covered. Prices range 1.@ 
2c lower than last month. Price cutting 
is going on everywhere, and the giving of 
secret discounts has appeared in the 
trade. 

Seattle is beginning a price cutting 
contest that may develop serious trouble. 
Bread is now selling at less than cost, 
and the effort has only begun. In Port- 
land, prices were reduced twice within 
the last two weeks, but are holding steady 
at 7c and 10c, the same as in Tacoma. 
California points are holding to a gen- 
eral price of 8c and 12c, but much bread 
is being sold at as low as 7@10c. Ap 
pearances point to lower prices in thx 
southern territory, however, and in San 
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Francisco and the bay cities a bread 
war is imminent. 

Quality continues fair, in spite of low- 
er prices, most bakers endeavoring to 
hold up the richness of their loaf even 
at a slight loss, which they figure is tem- 
porary. 

Wage conditions remain‘practically the 
same as last month, with plenty of men 
for available jobs. In open shop dis- 
tricts, wages will probably‘ be cut dur- 
ing the next 30 days, following the lower 
price of products. 

Flour stocks are larger than for over 
a year. During the past 30 days the 
tendency to stock up for future use over 
greater than a 60-day period has de- 
veloped, and many small wholesalers are 
carrying sufficient to last several months 
into the new year. Little contracting is 
noticed as yet, most sales being for ship- 
ment within 30 or 60 days. 

The Pacific Coast territory probably 
has never seen such a universal spirit 
of advertising as during the past 60 days. 
Large campaigns are being waged in 
practically every city on the coast, usual- 
ly on well-known, nationally advertised 
brands, but a few bakers are indulging 
In regular advertising lines for local 
and private brands. This practice is 
being extended to the rural districts 
tributary to the larger centers, and an 
effort made there to increase the con- 
sumption of bread. 


NEW BREAD NOVELTY 


_ Jens Hansen, of the Hansen Baking 
Co., Seattle, has placed on the market a 
new loaf which is somewhat of a novelty. 
It is of the split top variety, half of 
which is plain white bread of good qual- 
ity, and the other half whole wheat. It 
may be sliced crosswise, as an ordinary 
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loaf, the slices showing half white and 
half whole wheat, or may be split in two 
and served as separate breads. 

Other forms of the same type loaf will 
be put on the market at an early date, 
some containing half white and half rye, 
half white and half graham, or several 
other combinations not yet worked out. 
The loaf is taking well and seems to be 
popular with the trade. 

Patents have been issued thoroughly 
covering the style and shape. Mr. Han- 
sen plans on selling the rights to manu- 
facture in local territory throughout the 
country. 

NOTES 


The Barker bakery, a large wholesale 
concern of Seattle, has discontinued op- 
erations. C. H. Hall, one of the proprie- 
tors, has moved to Portland, where he 
has entered the commission business. 
I. A. Macpherson is looking over the 
situation in Seattle with an idea of en- 
tering some business other than the 
bakery. 

Dave Ackerman, well-known manager 
of the Spokane (Wash.) Baking Co., has 
returned from four months spent in 
Europe among relatives and friends. He 
also visited prominént points of interest, 
including the battlefields of France. 

The Western Bakeries, Inc., Seattle, 
of which Harry Mosler is manager, has 
ordered a new, high speed, automatic 
bread wrapping machine. 

Burt Holcomb, manager of the Port- 
land branch of the Fleischmann Co., has 
returned from Seattle and other north- 
ern Washington points, where he visited 
relatives and friends. 

A bread war which promises to be bit- 
terly fought has started in Seattle. Two 
weeks ago the price was lowered 44c on 


the 1-lb, and 11%c on the 11/-lb, loaf, 
bringing the prices to 8c and 12c whole- 
sale. Last week one bakery arbitrarily 
dropped the price to 6c and 9c for the 
1-lb and 11-lb loaves, and practically all 
of the larger bakeries met the cut. Many 
of the smaller ones have retained the old 
selling price and are adding to their 
quality, hoping to retain a percentage of 
the business. Quality has not depreciated 
with the lower price, but it is evident it 
cannot be maintained without the bakers 
taking a considerable loss. 

Mrs. Harrison, wife of Harvey Harri- 
son, manager of Baker’s bakery, Baker, 
Oregon, plans spending the winter in 
southern, California. 

Last week J. C. Macpherson, proprie- 
tor of Macpherson’s bakery, La Grande, 
Oregon, spent several days in Portland 
looking over bakery equipment, and pur- 
chased an automatic bread wrapping 
machine. 

Harry Hincke, Seattle, general man- 
ager of. the Washington branch of the 
Fleischmann Co., has returned from a 
two months’ trip to headquarters. 

The City bakery has been opened in 
Pendleton, Oregon, by Charles B. Turner. 

John Logan has opened a doughnut 
factory in the old plant of the Barker 
bakery, 243 East Twenty-first Street 
North, Portland. He recently disposed 
of a similar plant in Chehalis, Wash. 

Louis Jelen has sold the Mount Scott 
bakery, 9139 Foster Road, Portland, to 
J. S. Mellor, formerly proprietor of the 
Sheridan (Oregon) Bakery. 

The National bakery, Coronado, Cal., 
will be closed for several months. 

E. J. Eupperle, 1023 East Adams 
Street, Los Angeles, has installed a new 
oven. 


S. P. McMullen, of San Diego, Cal., has 
opened a branch store at Fifth and 
Broadway. 

The Eagle bakery, Healdsburg, Cal., 
has been purchased by Annie F. Raice- 
vitch. 

J. Etcheto is building a new bakery at 
Manteca, Cal. 

R. G. Holmes will open a bakery in 
the new market at 2524 South Grand 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 

The Home Bakery & Delicatessen, 
Santa Monica, Cal., is now under the 
management of Nash & Bovard. 

L. P. Summers and P. W. Herman 
have purchased the California Baking 
Co.’s plant, 236 South East Street, Tu- 
lare, Cal., from J. L. Ashton. 

The Star bakery, Gallup, N. M., has 
been purchased by A. Mendini, who will 
consolidate it with his grocery business. 

H. F. Dye has purchased John Yeag- 
er’s bakery, Molalla, Oregon, including 
the building. 

The Kelso (Wash.) Bakery has in- 
stalled some new equipment. J. W. 
Searight is proprietor. 

C. W. Donnett has bought the Capital 
City bakery and cafeteria, Olympia, 
Wash., from Mrs. T. L. Sternberg, who 
plans locating in California. 

Ness Bros. bakery, Sumner, Wash., is 
now under the sole management of S. 
Ness, who bought the interest of his 
brother. 

R. G. Robinson has sold his interest in 
the National bakery, Walla Walla, Wash., 
to Phillip Winters, formerly of Salem, 
Oregon. 

M. Wacker, Yreka, Cal., recently in- 
stalled some new machinery. 

L. E. Bender, of Bender’s bakery, 
Portland, is erecting a building at For- 








ty-first and Sandy Boulevard, Portland, 
rumored to be a bakery and restaurant 
combination. 

L. Vlught is now manager of the Au- 
burn (Cal.) Bakery, formerly owned by 
Steinhoff Bros. 

When Peach & Momberg, grocers, 
move to 414 Alberta Street, Portland, 
they will establish a bakery department 
under the management of Mr. Momberg. 

The Meier & Frank Co., — ° 
large department store in Portland, has 
installed new electric ovens in its bakery. 

Van Nuys, Cal., has a new Bake-Rite 
System bakery. 

A. W. Preston has bought the Home 
bakery, Downey, Cal., from O. S. Griner. 

R. A. Law has sold his bakery, 5414 
South Vermont Street, Los Angeles, to 
A. J. Zillman. 

W. J. Smith, Alhambra, Cal., has in- 
stalled a new oven. 

E. Noll has purchased the College Hill 
bakery, 3781 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, from Hampton & Terry. 

An electric oven has been installed in 
the Gresham (Oregon) Bakery. 

The Portland (Oregon) Bakery has 
been cpened at 632 First Street, former- 
ly the location of the Star bakery. A. 
A. Georgian is proprietor. 

Beck Bros., former proprietors of the 
Bellingham (Wash.) Bakery, are again 
in char; Mr. Sanderson, of McMichal 
& Sanderson, who purchased it from 
Beck Bros., has bought back the interest 
he sold in his Olympia bakery. 

The Rotary Bread Shop, opposite the 
post office on Union Avenue, Seattle, has 
discontinued. 

G. Main and J. Topper are now in con- 
trol of the Bakersfield (Cal.) Bakery. 

The Marysville (Cal.) Bakery has 
been purchased by James Peters & Co., 
from Scandalis Bros. 

The Noller bakery, Newport, Cal., sold 
to Eugene Reber, has been renamed the 
Florence bakery. 

Gus Weber is planning on opening a 
bakery in Pasco, Wash., which he will 
call the Model. 

The South Tacoma (Wash.) Bakery is 
building an addition to care for increas- 
ing business. George Krull is proprietor. 

‘he Vandevere Hotel, Priest River, 
Wash., has opened a bakery, managed 
by Mrs. Vandevere. 

Crawford & Bagley, Pomeroy, Wash., 
have sold their grocery-bakery business 
to Gus Gerken. 

The Tekoa (Wash.) Bakery has been 
thoroughly remodeled. A new oven was 
built, and new machinery installed. 

A. C. Kern now owns the National 
bakery, Centralia, Wash. Mr. Kern is a 
well-known Portland baker. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puraperputa, Pa., Nov. 18.—Bakers 
bought considerable flour early in the 
month, but sharp declines in wheat un- 
settled confidence and they are now hold- 
ing off and using up supplies on hand, 
which are sufficient to last them for some 
weeks. Even concessions in prices do 
not induce them to re-enter the market. 

There was a period of: scarcity of 
sugar, and some bakers were unable to 
get supplies promptly. With more raws 
coming in, however, refined is now avail- 
able in ample quantities to meet all re- 
quirements. Prices are the same as a 
month ago, $5.30 for granulated. Other 
bakers’ supplies are in moderate request 
and generally steady. 

Bread prices underwent no important 
change during the month. Bakers report 
a moderate demand. 


NOTES 

Charles Garlek, of this city, has formed 
the Consumers’ Baking Co., with $15,000 
capital. 

The Central Baking Co., capital $100,- 
000, has been incorporated by Isadore 
Roseman, 1523 North Eighth Street. 

J. S. Ivins’ Sons, Inc., cracker bakers, 
have purchased the Braithwait property 
at Broad and Mount Vernon streets, 
taken over the leases held by tenants, 
and will occupy the property Dec. 1. 

A judgment for $9,000 against the 
Philadelphia Home Made Bread Co. has 
been affirmed by the supreme court in 
the suit of Elizabeth M. Vogel, of Cam- 
den, N. J., whose husband was killed 
by a trolley car while in the performance 
of his duties with the bread company. 


Samuet S. Dawrets, 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


IX: PURCHASING, MANUFACTURING AND MARKETING 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


The percentage of bakeries producing 
bread of excellent quality is very small, 
compared with that of those manufac- 
turing inferior bread. There is not a 
single bread manufacturer making as 
good bread as he can make, and not more 
than one out of five producing as good 
a product as he should. This is due, 
not so much to inferior raw materials 
and poor equipment as to the method 
employed in converting the raw ma- 
terial into finished products. 


CHOICE OF RAW MATERIALS 


Bakers are persistent experimenters. 
While this is good practice, still it is 
frequently overdone and too great 
chances taken. It is often the case that 
an experiment is conducted with the en- 
tire daily output, which not infrequently 
proves costly. This is particularly true 
with a change of flour. Experiments 
should always be conducted on a small 
scale, either with one regular dough or 
with a small dough. Under no condi- 
tions should one use a new flour until 
he has tried it in one or more experi- 
mental doughs. 

An experimental dough should be 
large enough to produce a satisfactory 
commercial product. Very small experi- 
mental doughs are often misleading. 
The same experiment should be repeat- 
ed several times; a — experiment 
cannot be relied upon. They should be 
run as nearly the same as the regular 
doughs as is possible. It is a mistake 
to nurse an experimental dough or punch 
it differently. When experimenting 
there should never be more than one 
variable factor. If two new ingredients 
are used or the temperature and time 
are both changed it is difficult to make 
accurate deductions. Try only one thing 
at a time. 

While in many instances a laboratory 
report is valuable in selecting raw ma- 
terials, the final test comes from a bak- 
ing experiment, and the only manner in 
which this can be relied upon is to make 
comparative bakes under as nearly iden- 




















tical conditions as is possible to have 
within shop or plant. Extreme accu- 
racy, close observation and accurate 
deductions are essential in conducting 
experiments. Often one test, or care- 
lessness, results in furnishing misinfor- 
mation. 

When, from experience, one finds an 
ingredient of special value he should be 
reluctant in substituting something “just 
as ” or something “better.” He 
should determine this himself, and not 
rely upon some one else’s statement. He 
should never make a change until care- 
fully conducted experiments warrant it. 
If in doubt, hold to the old product. A 
cheaper price often tempts one to sub- 
stitute a seemingly similar product. The 
value of an article cannot be determined 
by its price, but by price and quality. 
There is quite a difference between 
cheapness and economy. Often the more 
expensive article is most economical, and 
vice versa. 

All bakers will admit that flour is the 
most important ingredient used in bread 
making, and the one more often respon- 
sible than any other for good or poor 
bread. Still it is the one article more 
often changed, and about which the 
baker possesses the least knowledge. 
The most serious mistake made by bread 
makers today concerning choice of raw 
materials is in selecting flour. When 
making entirely satisfactory bread they 
will change flours without experimenting, 
and get into the most serious difficulties. 
This change of flour is not always from 
dearer to cheaper; it is just as often the 
reverse. And when flour problems arise 
they are often complicated by blending. 
These conditions are especially true 
among the small bakers. One should use 
few flours, and change as seldom as pos- 
sible. 

Some of the most successful bread 
manufacturers use only one or possibly 
two flours, regardless of price, not that 
there might not be better flours, but 
they find it advisable to use flours about 
which they are well informed. This in- 
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sures uniformity of manufacture and 
uniformity of finished product. Each 
flour introduces a new problem. The 
fewer flours the baker uses and fewer 
changes he makes the less will be his 
“grief.” 
DOUGH MIXING 

After choosing one’s raw material, the 
next important step is that of making 
a dough. First of all one must estab- 
lish a well-balanced formula, one with 
the correct amounts of flour, water, 
yeast, sugar, malt, milk shortening, salt 
and yeast food. Flour should be taken 
as a basis for determining. the percent- 
ages of other ingredients to use. This is 
much more accurate than the old bucket 
system. One, 2 or 8 per cent of an) 
ingredient has reference to one, two or 
three pounds to each 100 lbs of flour 
used, 

An. average formula is as follows: 
flour, 100 lbs; water, 56-60; yeast, 1-11, ; 


sugar, 144-2; malt, 1-144; milk, 2-4; 
shortening, 114-2; salt, 11%4-1%; yeas! 
food, % lb. Ofttimes an_ incorrec! 


amount of one or more of the abov 
ingredients is used, which gives an un- 
balanced formula or causes difficultie 
in the manufacture. 

After deciding upon the percentage 
of the various ingredients to use, accu 
rately weighed quantities should be in 
troduced into the dough. Many baker 
are still making the serious, mistake o 
carelessly measuring or guessing a 
them. Commencing with the flour, eac' 
ingredient should be accurately weighe: 
One should never use a “handful” or 
“scoopful.” In order to make uniforn 
bread he must begin with making uni 
form doughs. 

In making doughs these carefull 
weighed ingredients should be introduce: 
in the right manner and at the correc 
time. The water should register th 
exact temperature desired, and all, ex 
cept a small quantity for the yeast an 
yeast food, should be run into the mixer 
then the sugar, salt, milk and shortenin; 
(if dry) introduced. The yeast food. 
dissolved in a small quantity of water 
should be added next, then the flour ru: 
in, the yeast dissolved with the mal! 
added next, and the mixer started 
After running a minute or two, thi 
shortening (if lard or compound) shoul 
be introduced. If oil is used this cai 
be added with the sugar, salt and milk 
at the beginning. 
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The Petri Rounder Occupied a Prominent Corner in the Canadian Exhibition Building 


All doughs should be mixed the exact 
same length of time. It is advisable 
that timers be installed on mixers, to 
insure this. Different times of mixing 
will produce entirely different doughs. 
The time of mixing will depend largely 
upon the speed of the mixer. With the 
low speed mixers the dough should be 
mixed from 10 to 15 minutes, the exact 
time depending upon the kind of flour 
and the water temperature. If high 
speed mixers are used, it should be 
mixed 7 to 10 minutes. 

It is important that the water be got- 
ten cold enough to allow full time of 
mixing; its temperature should never be 
allowed to govern the mixing time, as is 
often the case. For use during the sum- 
mer months and when high speed mixers 
are used it is necessary to operate a 
refrigerating plant. This furnishes both 
cold water and cold air, the latter being 
conveyed to the mixer while operating 
and also to the doughroom, to be used 
when necessary to reduce the atmos- 
pheric temperature. 

Variations in mixing are responsible 
many times for variations in doughs and 
bread made therefrom. Maximum mix- 
ing insures maximum absorption and vig- 
orous fermentation. Water should be 
brought to a sufficiently low temperature 
to warrant thorough mixing. The tem- 
perature of a freshly mixed dough should 
always be as nearly 80 degrees Fahren- 
heit as possible, and the doughroom tem- 
perature the same. Every doughroom 
should contain a recording thermometer, 
in order to maintain as uniform a tem- 
perature as possible. If one could be 
brought to realize the great influence 
that temperature exerts on fermenta- 
tion he would give more consideration to 
control of this. 

Fermentation is also greatly influenced 
by the humidity. By means of a humidi- 
fier or steam the humidity should be kept 
sufficiently high to prevent crusting of 
uncoyered doughs. This also aids in 
decreasing shrinkage. 


FERMENTATION 


The time of fermentation will depend 
largely upon the strength and age of 
the flour. The quantity of yeast and 
yeast food, and the temperature and con- 
sistency of dough, also influence the time 
of fermentation, but if these controlling 
factors are standardized: then the fer- 
menting time will be governed by the 
character of the flour. The best time 
for doughs made from the stronger 
flours is 44%, to 414 hours, and for those 
made from weaker flours 3% to 4 hours. 


Sixty per cent sponges made from strong 
flours require four to five hours and a 
temperature of 78 degrees; those made 
from weaker bread flours, from three 
to four hours. The best time for the 
doughs seems to be 30 minutes, but this 
might vary from 15 to 45 minutes. 

By the sponge method less yeast can be 
used, and also somewhat less sugar and 
malt, but the total absorption is less. 
To insure the greatest possible absorp- 
tion it is advisable to use as little flour 
in the sponge as possible. This might 
be reduced somewhat less than 60 per 


cent. Usually 60 per cent of the total 
flour, 60 per cent water, all the yeast 
food and all or nearly all the yeast are 
used in the sponge. More yeast is used 
in the split top doughs, less in the plain 
top doughs, and none in home made 
doughs. Definite weights of materials 
should be used in making sponges; they 
should be set at an established tempera- 
ture and taken in a definite time. 

The poorest method of bread making is 
by the old-time overnight sponge method. 
One has no control over such doughs. 
They might be old, ripe or young when 
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taken, this depending upon the tempera- 
ture and time, the former of which is 
never constant. 

Doughs should be spaced at regular 
intervals, and taken when ready. They 
should be punched on exact time and all 
punched on same time. A -four hour 
dough should be punched in 21% hours, 
again in one hour, and taken in 30 min- 
utes. A four and one half hour dough 
should be given first punch in 214% hours, 
the second in 114 hours, and taken in 45 
minutes. It is quite difficult to get the 
men responsible therefor to punch doughs 
on exact time, and this is one reason 
why the larger plants find the sponge 
method more satisfactory. Another is 
that less labor is required. Bread is 
made in the doughroom, not in the of- 
fice or downstairs, and too much consid- 
eration cannot be given to this very im- 
portant step in the process. 


MAKING UP 


Unfortunately, no divider will scale 
accurately for any length of time, and 
it is necessary to keep close check while 
operating. When rounding, the mini- 
mum quantity of dusting flour should be 
used. Sufficient time should be given in 
the overhead proofer, 8 to 10 minutes. 
Too great time should be avoided. 
Crusting in the proofer should be pre- 
vented. On the first roll of the molder 
very little or no dusting flour should be 
used, Excessive dusting flour, when the 
dough is being coiled, is often respon- 
sible for streaks in crumb. The molder 
should be run as wide open as possible, 
to insure close molding. In so far as 
possible double seams should be pre- 
vented and the seam turned down in 
panning. 

PROOFING AND BAKING 


Proofing should be done under tem- 
perature and humidity control. Most 
bakers proof at entirely too great tem- 
perature and humidity. The best tem- 
perature is 90 to 95 degrees Fahrenheit. 
This should never exceed 100 degrees. 
The humidity should be first sufficient to 
prevent crusting, but a thin skin should 
be allowed to form. Radiators and less 
escaping steam should be used in heating 
the proofing chambers. Often proofing 
is overdone. Short proof, properly fer- 
mented dough, and a hot oven insure 
“oven spring,’ texture and grain. The 
proof will vary with different types of 
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bread. Split top requires less proof than 
plain top. 

Correct amount of steam in proofer, 
right proof and careful cutting are nec- 
essary in making good split top bread. 
Good steam control in oven is also im- 
portant. More or less steam is used 
during baking, depending to a great ex- 
tent upon the glaze desired. 

With correct oven temperature the 
time of baking will be determined by the 
size of loaf. Flash heat retards expan- 
sion and interferes with the baking and 
desired crust color. When possible it is 
advisable to bake an oven of pullman 
bread first. This takes off the flash heat 
and improves oven condition for pan 
bread. Sufficient radiant heat is prefer- 
able in bread making. 

For commercial purposes, gas heated 
ovens are proving the most satisfactory. 
With this fuel even, the modern travel- 
ling oven can be kept under perfect tem- 
perature control for all classes of goods. 
Small goods, such as rolls, are baked at 
a temperature of about 300 degrees, and 
this increased gradually, finally being 
brought to that dusted for large pan 
bread. With the use of gas there is 
no such thing as a hot or cold oven. Tem- 
perature can be accurately controlled. 
The burners are lighted only a short 
while before baking commences. Less 
labor is required; the method is cleaner 
and more convenient, but, unfortunately, 
the cost of heating is much greater. The 
moisture within the gas also aids in bak- 
ing by preventing the undesirable effects 
of flash heat. 

COOLING 

The cooling of bread in drafts should 
be avoided. ‘This causes too rapid cool- 
ing on the surface, which produces 
greater shrinking in this portion of the 
loaf than nearer the center, resulting in 
the crusts cracking. Cooling should be 
accomplished slowly at first, in a tem- 
perature not greater than 70 degrees. 


WRAPPING 


There are two principal reasons for 
wrapping bread. One is to keep this, our 
best article of food, clean. For sanitary 
reasons a greater demand is being made, 
and more attention given to wrapping 
of bread. There are many careful house- 
wives now who refuse to buy unwrapped 
bread. Another reason for wrapping 
bread is to keep it fresh. It is common 








knowledge that wrapped bread will re- 
main fresh much longer than the un- 
wrapped. To prevent molding or sweat- 
ing, bread should never be wrapped until 
perfectly cool, which requires, under best 
of conditions, at least one hour. 


MARKETING 


Regardless of whether bread is deliv- 
ered direct to the home, through the 
local grocer to the home, or shipped to 
near-by towns, one thing holds true, that 
it is of utmost importance to get it on 
the table in as fresh condition as pos- 
sible. The quality of much bread is 
lessened because it is not eaten fresh. 
Allowing bread to become old before it 
is eaten greatly decreases the manufac- 
turer’s reputation, and also lessens bread 
consumption. At least 25 per cent more 
bread is eaten, when served fresh. 

The wise, economical purchase of raw 
materials, through knowledge and ac- 
curacy in every step of manufacture, and 
rapid transportation from factory to 
table, are all necessary in the efficient 
manufacture of bread, 


NEW YORK STATE ITEMS 


Bread Law Before Wholesalers’ Convention 
in December—Watertown Has Standard 
Bread—Bakers Help Charities 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 18.—The ex- 
ecutive committee of the New York State 
Wholesale Bakers’ .Association decided 
at its last meeting to hold this year’s 
annual convention at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York City, on Dec. 6-7. The most 
important business of this convention 
will be the introduction of a resolution 
in regard to the advisability of present- 
ing to the state legislature a bill con- 
cerning the weight of bread. The legis- 
lative committee of the association has 
prepared a tentative draft of this pro- 
posed bill, which will be open for dis- 
cussion at the convention. It is hoped 
that it will pass, and be accepted by 
other states, so that a uniform bread 
law acceptable to the baking industry 
may be had for the entire country. An 
interesting programme has - been pre- 
pared, and the committee expects a big 
attendance. 








STANDARD WEIGHT ADOPTED 


Watertown is the first city in New 
York to adopt a bread law creating a 
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standard weight. The city council, in 
accordance with the wishes of the Water- 
town bakers, adopted an ordinance pro- 
viding that all bread sold within the city 
limits must be in 16, 24 or 32 oz loaves. 
This weight must be marked plainly on 
the wrapper, the only exception being 
in the case of fancy bread weighing 4 oz 
or under. Each violator will be fined $25. 


EBINGER BAKING CO, CELEBRATES 


The Ebinger Baking Co., 40 Snyder 
Avenue, one of the best known Brooklyn 
baking concerns, will celebrate its twen- 
ty-third anniversary of the founding of 
the business with the opening of an addi- 
tion to the plant. The company operates 
15 retail stores, mainly in the Flatbush 
district, under the management of the 
following officers: Walter Ebinger, presi- 
dent; George Ebinger, vice president; 
Arthur Ebinger, treasurer-secretary. 


- BUFFALO BAKERS HIT 


Bakeries in Buffalo will be vitally af- 
fected by the proposed merger of the 
natural and artificial gas companies, with 
a rate of approximately 80c per 1,000 
feet. Most bakers are now using natural 
gas at 37c per 1,000 feet. The applica- 
tion for the merger is now before the 
state utilities board, and a favorable de- 
cision is anticipated. 


BAKERY AS LIBRARY 


The officers of the public library in 
Syracuse have decided to open a branch 
in the premises of the Syracuse Bread 
Co., 104 Maple Street. Perhaps this 
example will find followers, and if the 
baker takes the right attitude he will 
heartily indorse such a movement, which 
promises him more sales possibilities. 


CHARITABLE BAKERS 


Buffalo bakers responded generously 
to the appeal for funds for the joint 
charities and community funds. In ad- 
dition to substantial contributions from 
most of the master bakers of the city, 
100 per cent subscriptions were an- 
nounced in the plants of the Ontario 
Biscuit Co. and the General Baking Co. 

In Niagara Falls, Louis Rosenbloom, a 
popular baker, has offered to furnish a 
free Thanksgiving dinner to the unem- 
ployed men of Niagara Falls. At a con- 
ference of Niagara Falls business men 
to discuss the unemployment situation, 
Mr. Rosenbloom, in addition, suggested 





The Fleischmann Co.’s Publicity Service Display That Attracted the Attention of the Canadian Baker 
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staging a benefit ball to raise funds for 
the jobless. 


GENERAL BAKING CO, ENTERTAINS 


In the Collins plant of the General 
Baking Co., Buffalo, James B. Dwyer 
entertained the women who formed the 
committee which chose the formula for 
Bond bread in the contest five years ago. 
A luncheon was served in the Lafayette 
Hotel, after which the ladies and mem- 
bers of the city health department were 
guests of Mr. Dwyer in a trip through 
the baking plant, of which he is man- 
ager. 

HOUSEWIFE BAKERIES CLOSED 

All bakeries in the chain operated by 
the Housewife Bakeries, Inc., have been 
closed. At a meeting of the creditors 
before James W. Persons, referee, the 
trustee was authorized to advertise a 
sale of assets valued at more than $10, 
000. Since the bankruptcy petition was 
filed against the corporation by unse- 
cured creditors, several city court judg- 
ments have been taken by default. 


BAKING PLANT COMMENDED 
Favorable comment upon the sanitary 
conditions of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Bak- 
ing Co.’s plant was made by Dr. Henry 
A. MacGruer,; local health commissioner. 
who visited it after a periodic inspection 
by one of the members of his staff. Dr 
MacGruer, after a thorough inspection 
of the different departments, commented 
very favorably upon the plant and con 
gratulated the management. 

The officials of the company were so 
pleased with the result of the health 
commissioner’s report that they invited 
the general public to visit the shop, in- 
spect its sanitary arrangement and mod- 
ern equipment, and gain firsthand know]l- 
edge of the conditions under which their 
goods are prepared. 


NOTES 


B. S. Hamsen will open a bakery at 
Windham. 

Louis Faery, Wilson, will open a bak- 
ery in the near future. 

H. Hepp has opened a bakery at 8122 
Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Perl Bros. will open a bakery at | 
Washington Avenue, Endicott. 

The James Van Dyk Co. has reopened 
the former Platt bakery, Herkimer. 

A. J. Pooler & Son, Adams, have 
bought the Pooler & Van Auker bakery. 

Samuel Peterman, Stamford, has suc- 
ceeded A. J. Parks, of the Parks bakery. 

The Daylight bakery, New York City, 
has been opened at 1060 Southern Boule- 
vard. 

The Hudson Valley Bakery Co., Hud- 
son, has opened a bakery on Warren 
Street. 

Strong & Lynch, Poughkeepsie, will 
open a doughnut bakery at 724 Main 
Street. 

Maurice Pollicove, Utica, will occupy 
new bakery quarters at 1143 Seymour 
Avenue. 

Leopold Schrappe is erecting a bakery 
building at 40 Seminary Avenue, Bing- 
hamton. 

Henry Ebert has bought the bakery 
of William F. Bauer, 142 Irving Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

George Kalberer has bought the bak 
ery of Paul Engert, 155 Degraw Street. 
Brooklyn. 

Leo Bauer, 1074 Jamaica Avenue. 
Woodhaven, has sold his bakery to H. 
Hartman. 

The Andrews bakery, Vestal Avenue 
and Mill Street, Binghamton, will erect 
an addition. 

Gustav Jordan has bought the bakery 
of Max Paul, 718 Knickerbocker Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

William Harris, New York City, will 
open the Southern bakery at 326 West 
Fifty-ninth Street. 

The Reiss bakery and restaurant, 15 
East Kingsbridge Road, New York City, 
is open for business. 

George Adam has succeeded August 
Steffens, 603 Wilson Avenue, Brooklyn, 
in the baking business. 

The L. & P. bakery, Philadelphia, has 
been opened in the Gradner Block by 
Livingston & Purcell. 

Clinton L. Jewell and Robert J. 
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Holmes have organized the Utica (N.Y.) 
Cream Fried Cake Co. 

Gustav Dieckmann has bought the 
bakery of Max Protter, 172 South Ocean 
Avenue, Patchogue, L. I. 

The Surprise bakery and dairy restau- 
rant will open a store at 25 West Thirty- 
fifth Street, New York City. 

A recent report states that the Per- 
fection Bake Shoppe, on West Bridge 
Street, Oswego, will discontinue. 

The New England Baking Co., White 
Plains, has been incorporated, with $9,000 
capital, by M. Feller and G. J. Mehlman. 

E. M. Wilkins has purchased the bak- 
ery of Frank Seibert, Springville, and 
will enlarge it and make other improve- 
ments. 

The Palm Tree Bakery Co., New York 
City, has leased a store at 130 West 
Twenty-sixth Street and will open a 
bakery. 

The Devon Bakery & Lunch Co., New 
York City, has been incorporated, with 
$15,000 capital, by G. Gingold and G. P. 
Blutman. 

Fire in a basement at 11 Madison 
Avenue, Yonkers, occupied by Benjamin 
Meisel, a baker, destroyed practically all 
of his stock. 

Isidor Lichtman, baker, 447 East One 
Hundred and Seventy-third Street, New 
York City, is bankrupt. Liabilities, $10,- 
768; no assets. 

The Thomas Baking Co., Inc., Bronx, 
has been incorporated, with $20,000 capi- 
tal stock, by Isidor and Lena Thomas, 
and Mildred Levy. 

Judge Hough has appointed a receiver 
for Brown’s lunch and bakery, Samuel 
Hoffman, proprietor, 472 Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed by the Rochester (N. Y.) Co-opera- 
tive Society, Inc., bakers. Liabilities, 
$8,366; assets, $3,508. 

The E. & C. Bakery Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, has been incorporated, with $5,000 
capital stock, by Stanley Eisenberg, T. 
Stochek and Leopold Klinger. 

Fire in a bakery conducted by Frank 
Phillips, Geneva, destroyed a quantity of 
flour and damaged other goods. The loss 
is placed at $2,000, partially insured. 

The Schuler Pretzel Co., Inc., Roches- 
ter, baked goods, has been incorporated, 
with $25,000 capital stock, by Albert W. 
Millinson, Andrew S. Schuler and Har- 
riet M. Schuler. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Fifty-third Street Lunch & Restaurant 
Co. Inc., New York, to do a general 
lunch and bakery business. The capital 
stock is $15,000. 

The Rio Garden Restaurant, Inc., New 
York, to conduct a restaurant and bak- 
ery, with $25,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by Harry G. Herman, Hen- 
ry Feller and George C. Woolf. 

The Ritz Lunch & Bakery Co., Inc., 
New York, to conduct a bakery and res- 
taurant, with $20,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by Michael and Ida 
Epstein, and Samuel I. Coopersmith. 


The Remington Lunch Co., Inc., New 
York, has been incorporated to do a 
baking and lunchroom business. It has 
a capital stock of $10,000, and the direc- 
tors are Charles S. Stein, Morris Lott, 
and Belle Schneider. 


The L. R. Steel Corporation has se- 
cured a 99-year lease on property ad- 
joining its present location, and will en- 
large its plant, making it one of the 
largest bakeries and cafeterias in the 
downtown section of Buffalo. 


Ernest S. Mason has been elected presi- 
dent of the Malone (N. Y.) Baking Co., 
Inc., to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Roy Kirk. The other officers of 
the concern are B. R. Clark vice presi- 
dent, and Harry McEntire secretary and 
treasurer. 


C. Ralph Diehl will build a two-story, 
fireproof bakery at Brewster, with mod- 
ern equipment, to replace one recently 
burned. Mixing and- molding of bread 
will be done on the second floor, which 
will also provide fireproof storage for 
400 bbls of flour. 


The Quality bakery, Jamestown, con- 
ducted for several years by George 
Themely, is now controlled by the Stand- 
ard Baking Co., Gust Gisslin, well known 
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Booth of the National Oven Co, at the Canadian Convention 


in the baking trade of Chautauqua Coun- 
ty, having become a partner. The bak- 
ery features Swedish baked goods, espe- 
cially bread. 

The Worts Co. of Oswego, has 
changed its name to the Oswego Baking 
Co., following its consolidation with the 
Red Creek bakery. The company is spe- 
cializing on Butter-Maid Bread, and is 
shipping large quantities to all parts of 
central New York. It has one of the 
most modern bakeries in this territory, 
and its business is growing rapidly. 

Bruno C. Scumipt. 


WISCONSIN BAKERY NEWS 


General Reduction in Bakery Prices Stimu- 
lates Business—Bakers to Conduct Cam- 
paign to Combat Home Baking 


MitwavkeeE, Wis., Nov. 19.—The gen- 
eral reduction in the price of bread and 
other bakery goods late in October by 
wholesale and retail shops has produced 
a salutary effect upon the volume of 
trade at a time when it is subjected to 
increased competition from home bakers. 
The reduction was the first since early 
last spring and, while the trade was jus- 
tified in adhering to the old schedules 
until now by the fact that costs remained 
relatively high, experience of the last 20 
days has taught the trade the wisdom of 
a further reduction demanded by public 
opinion. Appreciation of the reduction 
of Nov. 1 is being followed by larger 
bakers’ sales. 

Undoubtedly there is a great deal of 
home baking, despite the willingness of 
bakers to share with the public any de- 
crease they have been able to effect. 
The workingman’s depleted income, due 
to reduced wages, shorter working sched- 
ules and heavy unemployment, not only 
has sharply reduced the consumption of 
bread, but it has stimulated home bak- 
ing, regardless of its false economy. 

During the past six to eight weeks, 
flour prices have fluctuated between $7 
and $8 bbl, car lots, mill, spring patent 
basis. Ups and downs have been fre- 
quent. Due to these fluctuations, and 
the idea of many bakers that “dollar 
wheat” is coming, there was no change in 
the policy of most bakers to buy flour 
only as needed. 

However, when a railroad strike was 
threatened, the bakery trade made a rush 
to get under cover, and jobbers and 








bakers bought more heavily in the last 
two weeks of October than in any similar 
period in about 15 months. The strike 
was called off, and the result has been 
a sharp reaction. 

This month, jobbers and bakers have 
been buying little flour, for they have 
accumulated somewhat of a _ surplus, 
which in some cases is uncomfortable in 
size. Flour stocks at Milwaukee on Nov. 
1 were relatively heavy, being 46,640 bbls, 
against 26,349 on Oct. 1, and 18,889 on 
Nov. 1, 1920. In the years before the 
World War, it was not uncommon for 
Milwaukee flour stocks to average 100,- 
000 bbls on Nov. 1. Although stocks are 
relatively heavy, it is believed that con- 
siderable flour will have to be bought in 
December to carry the trade until after 
the holidays. 

There is a sharp decline of interest in 
Kansas_ patent and_ bakers patent. 
Largely due to the disproportionate rela- 
tion between spring and winter flour 
prices, growing out of the unusually high 
premiums borne by cash values on win- 
ters, prices on Kansas flour are regarded 
as so far out of line that very little busi- 
ness is being done in competition with 
spring wheat flour. Until now local bak- 
eries used considerable for mixing, al- 
though straight use was of small propor- 
tions because of -the local taste for bread 
made from spring wheat flour. 

Since cash rye prices dropped to 75@ 
80c bu, rye flour declined to $4.50@5.50 
bbl, and rye bread prices have been re- 
duced, business in the latter has experi- 
enced healthy stimulation, and there ap- 
pears to be indications that rye bread 
will “come back.” While the output of 
wheat flour here has dropped sharply, 
rye mills are running on about the same 
schedule as before, and report a fairly 
good demand. Local wholesale bakeries, 
which do a large shipping business in rye 
bread, are the chief customers, since Wis- 
consin mills grind Wisconsin rye almost 
exclusively. This is of such superior 
quality that a high reputation has been 
built up by Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
rye bread. Local consumption is increas- 
ing steadily, while shipments by whole- 
salers to all parts of the United States 
likewise are growing. 

Milwaukee’s fame as a center of the 
rye bread industry of America was 
pointed out recently by the Association 
of Commerce through its “Know Mil- 
waukee—A Slogan a Day” campaign. 


Every business day in the month every 
citizen is requested to use a suggested 
slogan concerning a point of major in- 
terest about the city, at the bottom of 
each letter mailed. The slogan referred 
to was: “Milwaukee Rye Bread Sold in 
Every State.” In going into detail, a 
leading newspaper of Milwaukee said: 
“Nowhere in the country have bakers 
succeeded in producing such delicious 
rye bread as in Milwaukee. Orders come 
from points as far removed as New 
York, San Francisco, Montana, Galves- 
ton and New Orleans. Much goes to 
Chicago, where a fastidious clientéle al- 
ways demands ‘Milwaukee rye bread.’ 
The demand continues to grow steadily, 
and individuals as well as stores in other 
states seem willing to pay high express 
charges to get the Milwaukee product.” 
Milwaukee bakers are firm in the belief 
that business is destined to steadily im- 
prove under lower selling prices, espe- 
cially if they are able to make further 
reductions. From now until early spring, 
commercial bakeries usually expérience 
the lightest business in bread of the en- 
tire year. It is intended to employ the 
coming four to five months in active 
propaganda to convince housewives that 
bread can be purchased more cheaply 
than it can be made, and that the com- 
mercial loaf is preferable because of the 
scientific methods used in bakeries. 


A MAMMOTH FANCY CAKE 


A fancy cake weighing 1,000 lbs was 
recently baked by Joseph Gebhardt, 333 
Grove Street, Milwaukee, for a South 
Side department store, for advertising 
purposes, in connection with the store’s 
twenty-eighth anniversary. It required 
720 eggs, 65 lbs butter and 200 lbs sugar, 
and measured 6 feet 6 inches across the 
lower layer, which was baked in quar- 
ters. More than 400 glass tubes, contain- 
ing currency and merchandise certifi- 
cates, were baked into the lower layer, 
which was adorned with 28 electric can- 
dles. With the center portion and orna- 
ments, the total height was 40 inches. 


INCREASES STORAGE CAPACITY 


The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 914 
Central Avenue, Milwaukee, one of the 
principal wholesale bakeries of the 
Northwest, is building a two-story ware- 
house, 50x150, to be used for flour stor- 
age and warehousing. It will cost about 








$40,000. The Jaeger shops were consid- 
erably cilanyell 9 yout ago. 


BIG CHOCOLATE PLANT ORGANIZED 


The Uihleins, principal owners of the 
Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 
who for nearly three years have been 
engaged in the construction and mays 
ment of a vast industrial plant on the 
Port Washington Road, north of the city 
limits, will utilize it for the manufacture 
of chocolate in all forms, including bak- 
ery and confectionery materials, bev- 
erage cocoa, bon bons, etc. 

The new enterprise will be known as 
Eline’s, Inc., ane represents a total in- 
vestment of more than $3,500,000. Offi- 
cers: president, Joseph E. Uihlein; vice 
pacer and general manager, Erwin C. 

Jihlein; vice president and treasurer, 
Robert A. Uihlein; vice yong and 
secretary, William B. Uihlein; general 
sales manager, Perry N. Kasson; produc- 
tion manager, Wilbur L. Dubois; general 
counsel, Russell Jackson. The board of 
directors is composed of Alfred, Joseph, 
Robert, Erwin and William Uihlein. The 
new plant is expected to be in full pro- 
duction by Dec. 15. 


MORE RED STAR YEAST CAPACITY 


The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
79 Buffalo Street, Milwaukee, is making 
important improvements to its plant at 
Twenty-seventh Street and St. Paul Av- 
enue, and also eres the headquar- 
ters building on Buffalo Street, to handle 
a steadily increasing volume of yeast 
business. . Enlargement has been going 
on for more than two years, but the 
additional capacity thus provided gen- 
erally has been absorbed almost imme- 
diately by the increased demand. 


CONDUCTS CRACKER CAMPAIGN 


The Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwau- 
kee, which within the last 18 months 
placed in operation its new $2,500,000 
candy and cracker factory at National 
and Thirty-seventh avenues, is devoting 
considerable attention to the cracker and 
fancy goods department. In_ recent 
weeks the parents of school children have 
been circularized direct in behalf of 
Johnston’s graham crackers and John- 
ston’s milk crackers as a healthful diet 
for young people, especially in respect 
to school hour lunches. The letter con- 
tains a high recommendation from the 
commissioner of health. 

The Johnston company points out that 
the graham cracker is made of whole 
wheat flour obtained by it from the same 
source for many years, and the milk 
cracker is made with milk and excellent 
shortening. 

NOTES 


Alex Klug has purchased the Kewas- 
kum (Wis.) Bakery from Roman Smith. 

A bakery has been established at Cran- 
don by the K. Berndt Baking Co. The 
building and equipment are new. 

The Adams sanitary bakery, Adams, 
has installed steel celings and walls, and 
refinished the interior in white enamel. 

Jesse Arnold, of Ladysmith, has 
opened a shop and store in the Worden 
Building, and will operate it as the 
Home bakery. 

Martin Mathies, manager of the Elec- 
trik Maid Bake Shop, at Two Rivers, 
and Miss Irvie Holler, of Birnamwood, 
were married recently. 

Piper Bros., leading bakers of Madi- 
son, have leased the former store of the 
Farley Grocery Co., on East Mifflin 
Street, and converted it into a pastry 
factory. 

R. A. Nelson, Stanley, has moved his 
bakery and restaurant into the former 
Peterson Building, which he recently 
purchased and remodeled to accommo- 
date his growing business. 

The Herschleb bakery, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, owned and managed by William 
Herschleb, has installed a Hubbard oven 
with a capacity of 7,000 loaves. The 
bakery has also been remodeled and re- 
decorated. 

J. T. Kaufman, who took -over the 
City bakery, Nekoosa, early in the sum- 
mer, has purchased the building, which 
he has occupied under lease. It will be 
remodeled and enlarged, and new equip- 
ment installed. 

The Huber-Johnson Candy Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been incorporated, with 
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nominal capitalization, to manufacture 
and deal in confectionery, f 
ete., by Herman H. Huber, A. M. John- 
son, and Walter F. Mayer. 

The City o ¢ Peshtigo, now has a 
motor truck, and makes regular deliv- 
eries in a much wider territory than 
before, as well as supplying retail stores 
in Marinette, Coleman, Reaver and Lena, 
Wis., and Menominee, Mich. 

The Bake Shop is the name of a new 
os opened at 113 West Main Street, 

adison, by Joseph L. Reilly and Le 
Roy E. Coster. Mr. Coster formerly 
conducted a bakery at 901 East Johnson 
Street and recently formed a new part- 
nership with Mr. Reilly. They will make 


a specialty of home made pastry and 
breads for both wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution. L. E. Meyer. 





NEW CANADA BREAD CO. PLANT 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 19.—One of the 
most interesting of recent developments 
in the baking trade of eastern Canada is 
the manner in which new factories have 
been springing up in the larger cities. 
The accompanying illustration, which 
shows the new factory of the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., in the east end of To- 
ronto, is an outstanding example. 








present, and even future, requirements 
to some extent. Though they are not 
buying much flour now, they follow the 
wheat market and pick low spots to make 
new purchases. Most of them believe 
that the break has gone far enough, and 
some look for a market reaction in the 
near future. 

The cracker trade continues satisfac- 
tory, the volume of sales keeping up to 
expectations. 

NOTES 

Charles Rebeck, proprietor of the 
Keeps Fresh electric bakery, 12 North 
Second Avenue West, has sold out to 
Fred Smoldt, formerly owner of a shop 
on East Fourth Street, this city, but for 
the past few years operating the Cremo 
bakery, 1515 North Fifth Street, Su- 
perior, Wis. 

The Bon Ton bakery, Joseph Schober, 
proprietor, 25 West Superier Street, and 
one of the oldest in the city, recently 
closed its doors. Mr. Schober conducted 
a retail shop for the past 25 years. Un- 
certain business conditions, along with 
other factors, prompted him to discon- 
tinue business. ; 

Frank Regaldo, a Duluth baker, was 
recently arrested on the charge of sell- 
ing 20 oz bread for a pound. He pleaded 
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New Plant of the Canada Bread Co., Ltd., in Toronto 


When finished and put into operation 
a short time ago, the plant was pro- 
nounced by local experts to be among the 
best in the city. Later, when bakers 
from other parts of Canada had an op- 
portunity of seeing it, this testimony 
was confirmed by others. Nothing in the 
way of machinery or equipment that 
would add quality or efficiency is missing. 
Mark Bredin, general manager of the 
company, is justly proud of this latest 
addition to his string of plants in To- 
ronto, Montreal and Winnipeg. 

A. H. Bamey. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututrn, Mrxn., Nov. 19.—Local retail 
bakers report a fairly steady demand for 
bread, but the general opinion is that 
conditions could be improved. Buying 
shows no expansion, and under the pres- 
ent unemployment situation the majorit 
of bakers do not look for sales to pi 
up very quickly. They look for a little 
betterment around the holiday period, 
but after that the usual slow winter con- 
ditions. The cheapness of flour in com- 
parison with last year at this time has 
encouraged more home baking, and this 
naturally affects bakery sales. Whole- 
sale bakers feel the slackening up in out- 
side shipping demand, but local trade 
holds up pretty well considering the cir- 
cumstances. Bread prices remain un- 
changed, with no prospects of any imme- 
diate reduction. 

Pies, rolls, and pastry goods generally 
continue to sell according to the daily 
output of the shops engaged in this busi- 
ness. The public requirements are close- 
ly watched, and bakings regulated to 
cover this demand. Daily supplies are 
generally sold out, and as a rule the call 
exceeds the outturn. No price changes 
are reported or contemplated. : 

While there may be some bearish bak- 
ers, the majority of them have supplied 


guilty, and was given a suspended sen- 
tence by the local police court. Last 
summer an ordinance was passed by the 
city commissioners to stabilize the weight 
of bread loaves, and this was the first 
arrest for its violation. The ordinance 
reads that a loaf of bread shall weigh 
either 1 lb avoirdupois, 11% lbs, or 2 lbs, 
and no other weight will be tolerated. 
Bakers, however, are allowed a margin 
of 1 oz on a 1-lb loaf and 114 oz on loaves 
weighing more than 1 lb. 
F. G. Cartson. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 
New York State Wholesale Bakers’ 
Association, New York City, Dec. 6-7. 
Kansas Bakers’ Association,. Manhat- 
tan, Jan. 11-13, 1922. 
Ohio Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, Columbus, Jan. 17-18, 1922. 


ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18.—Very little, 
if any, change occurred in the local bak- 
ing situation during the past week. Busi- 
ness is more active than during the sum- 
mer months and appears to be moving 
along on a steady basis, which promises 
well for the future. 

Attention is being given to seasonal 
lines, in which it is expected that a very 
profitable business will be done. In this 
connection the Sweet Goods School which 
is being conducted here by the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America is devot- 
ing a large share of the time to goods 
particularly adaptable to the Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas seasons. 

Comparatively little trouble has been 
experienced in St. Louis the past few 
months as far as price cutting is con- 
cerned. Those companies which ma- 
terially reduced prices found that it was 
not a good move, and the others profited 
by this experience. However, in south- 
eastern Missouri a a pe price cut- 
ting campaign seems to be under way. 
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Bakers continue to exercise a great 
deal of care in purchasing flour. Very 
little business is being booked with this 
trade other than for immediate ship- 
ment. Bakers are on a much firmer 
foundation than a year ago, when the 
trade was well stocked with exception- 
ally high priced flour. 


NOTES 


George Krapf, of Perryville, Mo., 
well-known baker in southeastern Mis- 
souri, was in St. Louis recently on busi- 
ness. 

On Nov. 8 three masked bandits en- 
tered the offices of the Wilson Cake Co., 
this city, held up nine persons, and 
escaped with the day’s receipts, amount 
ing to $900. 

The Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ 
Association held a meeting at the Halli 
day Hotel, Cairo, Nov. 12, there bein; 
two sessions, one in the afternoon an! 
one in the evening. Matters of genera 
interest to the trade were discussed. 


The office of the secretary of the loci! 
bakers’ union was entered one night anc 
a Liberty Bond for $1,000 and $235 in 
cash stolen. When Peter Biesel, secre 
tary, went to the office in the morning lh: 
found the doors open and the combina 
tion of the safe destroyed, apparently b) 


a crowbar. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Bakery Business Better—Competition More 
Normal, and Bakers Receiving Satis- 
factory Returns 


Battrmore, Mp., Nov. 18.—Bakers are 
doing a good business, and are receiving 
satisfactory returns for their output, as 
the competitive conditions are more nor- 
mal. When the window bakeries started, 
a considerable patronage went to them. 
They were limited in number, however, 
and during the past year some have 
dropped out of the game. Four are lo 
cated in desirable spots in the business 
section, and they are doing a good busi- 
ness. Other nat Heed have not felt this 
competition, as the steady increase in 
population has developed enough addi- 
tional business to overcome any falling 
off caused by window bakery sales. The 
large bakeries have maintained aggressive 
advertising campaigns, and through in- 
creases in weight and improvements in 
quality have been able to steadily in- 
crease their business. 

The bread consumed here is mainly 
white, rye being baked only to a limited 
extent by the larger bakers and some of 
the Jewish bakers. Pie bakers are doing 
a good business with restaurants and 
hotels. Doughnut bakers do not find the 
demand for their goods that existed when 
they fried them in their windows. 

The labor situation is not causing any 
disturbance. While wages are high, there 
is plenty of labor available, so that bak- 
ers are able to make a selection of help 
that is capable and desirable. 

The demand for raisins continues 
steady. Bakers are reported to have 
sufficient on hand for near-by require- 
ments, but come into the market from 
time to time. Apricots and peaches are 
meeting with a fair demand, and busi- 
ness appears to be steady. 

There has been a fair demand for 
walnuts. The California Walnut Grow- 
ers’ Association did not accept a single 
order prior to the announcement of open- 
ing prices last month, after a confer- 
ence with the contract committee of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
and other large buyers’ organizations. 

They were impressed with the deter- 
mination of the trade to buy all food- 
stuffs only as needed, and were convinced 
that this policy is the soundest and most 
satisfactory. Last year it enabled them 
to satisfactorily merchandise a large ton- 
nage of walnuts on an advancing mar- 
ket when most other food products were 
declining, preventing demoralization in 
any market, and generally keeping the 
walnut trade active. 

The recent big break in wheat, coming 
on top of an already depressed flour 
market, left the situation demoralized, as 
most of the big buyers appear to have 
heavy stocks of flour on hand, purchased 
at considerably higher prices. Jobbers 
declare that even the small bakers are 
overloaded. There was no improvement 
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demand, even before the sharp break 
in wee Ba ie and those who had 
formerly made purchases on dips in or- 
der to average down their costs seemed 
little inclined to make further experi- 
ments along this line. 


MARYLAND BAKERS 


The monthly meeting of the Maryland 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
held in Baltimore, Wednesday ane, 
Nov. 2. The attendance was good. 
Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md., secre- 
tary of the Potomac States Association 
of the Baking Industry, represented the 
Progressive akers’ Association, which 
organization is interested in the Mary- 
land law which compels the wrapping of 
bread and stamping of the exact weight 
of the loaf on the wrapper. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Bakery Business Gradually Improving— 
Wholesale Bread Prices Reduced 1@2c 
Loaf—Flour Trade Quiet—Stocks Low 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Nov. 16.—The 
bakery trade is a little more active than 
a month ago, although not yet up to 
normal. Prices have not shown much 
change, except for butter and eggs. 
Crock butter is 35@48c, against 38@40c 
a month ago; candled e 46@50c, 
against 88@41c. Granulated sugar is un- 
changed at 5%@6c, and dealers think 
that prices will remain steady. Walnut 
halves are still 80@82c; walnut pieces 
are higher at 70@72c; coconut is 20@22c; 
raisins are unchanged at 17@19c, and 
currants are 17@18c. Cottonseed oil is 
still 11@11%%4¢, and corn oil $10.50@11 
per 100 lbs; malt sirup is 9@10c lb, and 
milk powder 14@16c. 

Bakers are buying more sugar than a 
month ago, due largely to the demand 
for cakes for fall weddings. 

Reports as to trade indicate that there 
has been a slight betterment in demand. 
Large bakers report that business is 
looking up a little; sales of bread are 
heavier, and no doubt this will be fur- 
ther helped by the coming cold weather. 

Washington bakers on Nov. 1 an- 
nounced a reduction in the selling price 
of bread. The 1-lb loaf formerly retail- 
ing at 10c and the 1%4-lb loaf at l5c, have 
been cut to 8c and 12c, respectively. 
Wholesale prices on the I-lb loaf are 
reduced from 8c to 7c, and on the 1¥,- 
lb loaf from 18c to lle. Chain stores 
are retailing the 1-lb loaf at 6c and 7c, 
wrapped, and the 114-lb, wrapped, at 11c. 
One concern, operating 18 cut-rate re- 
tail grocery stores, is featuring bread as 
a leader at 5c for the 1-lb loaf, while 
another is offering a 1-lb loaf free with 
every dollar purchase. oat 

Flour business is poor. Bakers showed 
little inclination to buy, and grocers, 
both wholesale and retail, were not in- 
terested in quotations. With this situa- 
tion existing, jobbers were not in the 
market and, as a result, brokers and mill 
representatives suffered. . Buying was 
of a hand-to-mouth character, and those 
who bought did so because they had to 
replenish their depleted stocks. 

Stocks of flour in the hands of retail 
bakers and grocers are low. Those who 
have flour on hand are using it, and pur- 
chasing only as obliged to. Wholesale 
grocers generally stayed out of the flour 
market entirely, as they had sufficient 
stock on hand to meet the requirements 
of retailers and small bakers. 

Cracker bakers were not in the market 
for soft winter wheat flour. Their stocks 
are said to be sufficient to carry them 
for several weeks, and they are not in- 
terested in quotations. Those’ who sell 
flour to the cracker bakers reported busi- 
ness the worst for several years. 


J. Harry Woorrivce. 











NO MORE BAKERY CATS 


According to a press dispatch from 
Boston, the cat in the bakery must go. 
The health department in that city has 
issued an order to this effect, under 
authority of an act passed by the last 
legislature. The deputy. health commis- 
Sioner is reported to hee stated that 
some bakers thought that cats were nec- 
essary in order to keep out rats and 
mice, but this object can be attained by 
proper physical construction of the plant. 
The order also states that basement bak- 
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eries will not be permitted, that bakers 
must refrain from smoking or chewing 
tobacco in their establishments, and that 
they must report to the health authorities 
any suspicion of contagious diseases 
among the employees. Al ay goods 
must be protected from dust, dirt and 
insects. 





KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT CO. 

The illustration on this page shows an 
aéroplane view of the plant of the Kala- 
mazoo (Mich.) Vegetable Parchment Co. 
This company produces a large percent- 
age of the bread wrappers used by bak- 
ers in this country. 

The factory is complete in every re- 
spect, and it is a very interesting sight 
to watch the process of making waxed 
paper. The baled rags are prepared 
and passed on through immense cookers. 
Then the pulp goes to the beater and 
washer departments, where the refinin 
engines produce the smooth-grained, 
milklike substance ready for the paper 
making machines. 

The machine room is 75 by 240 feet, 
and contains two very fine paper making 
machines, with a capacity of 35 to 45 
tons daily. The raw pulp is taken in at 
the “wet” end 95 per cent water, and 
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Milling Co., of Danville. This firm is 
planning on establishing a string of bak- 
eries, and expects to open plants at El- 
gin and other northern Illinois cities. 

The Marion Rutledge bakery, Ipava, 
has been sold to Dr. Otis Bloomfield. 

The Vienna Model bakery, Chicago, 
will build a three-story and basement 
bakery building on Congress Street, near 
Racine Avenue, to cost $150,000. 

Leslie Martin has bought the bakery 
and restaurant of Herter & Herter, Ken- 
ney. 

INDIANA 


Hacker Bros. have opened their ninth 
store in Indianapolis, at 1103 Fountain, 
South. They started in business about 
30 years ago. 

The Pure Food bakery, North Liberty, 
has installed a new dough mixer. 

The Consumers’ Baking Co., Terre 
Haute, has leased the A. Dale Houff 
bakery, on Eighth Street and Vandalia 
Railroad. 

A bread wrapping machine has been 
installed by Parker Bros., Petersburg. 

J. W. Dickman, New Castle, has sold 
his bakery to J. W. Fisk. 

Several Evansville bakers recently 
made a radical cut in bread prices. The 
loaf which formerly sold at 15¢ now re- 





Aéroplane View of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.’s Plant 


after travelling 150 feet over heated 
rollers comes out at the “dry” end a 
sheet of pure white paper. The finished 
paper is 100 to 150 inches wide, and is 
mechanically slit as it comes off the ma- 
chines and the desired widths pass on to 
the printing department. The paper 
must be printed before waxing, and spe- 
cial ink is used to insure perfection. 

The power plants of the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co. are equipped 
with steam turbines and a system of 
water purifying which is very necessary 
in the finished product. Between 4,000,- 
000 and 5,000,000 gallons of well water 
are used every 24 hours. 





BAKERY NOTES 
ARKANSAS 


A new building is being erected at 
Walnut Ridge to be occupied by the City 
bakery, Hubbs & Butler, proprietors. 

An addition is being built to the Ben- 
tonville bakery, Bentonville, operated by 
J. R. Brown. 

Paul Green has bought the Kiny Sis- 
ters’ bakery, at Newport. 

Young & Sullivan expect to open a 
bakery at Newport. 

A. D. Arthur has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Altheimer. 


ILLINOIS 


L. F. Quenon, proprietor of a bakery 
at Pekin, was instantly killed on Oct. 28, 
by being caught in a bread mixer. 

Charles Dudley has purchased the in- 
terest of Ralph Yocum in the Dudley & 
Yocum bakery, Lewistown. 

Henry F. Brandes has taken over the 
interests of his partner, Herman F. 
Dreher, in the bakery at 122 Main Street, 
Peoria. 

Wayne Vance has bought the Federal 
bakery at Macomb. 

The MacPherson bakery, 1210 Buchan- 
an Street, Rockford, has been leased for 
a period of five years to the Herendeen 


tails at llc, and the 10c loaf now sells 
at three for 25c. 

C. C. Miller has engaged in the baking 
business at Stroh. 

L. E. Fuller has reopened the Posey- 
ville bakery, Poseyville, and improved 
the plant. 


MICHIGAN 


W. Bawden has opened a bakery at 
Bronson. 

The National Baking Co. has been 
opened at 650 East Fourth Street, De- 
troit. 

Allen Borton has built an addition to 
his bakery at Hillsdale, and installed 
modern machinery, at a cost of about 
$6,000. 

Smith Bros. have leased the Steinborn 
Building, 812 Stone Street, Port Huron, 
and will occupy same with its seventh 
chain stdre. It is also remodeling a large 
brick building on Grand River Avenue, 
which will be used as a warehouse and 
distributing point for several stores. A 
modern bakery with new machinery and 
brick oven will be installed in this build- 
ing, and the bakery on Huron Avenue 
will be discontinued. 


OHIO 


The Model bakery, at Kent, has been 
sold by R. Foots to R. J. Dillinger. 

The J. Spang Baking Co., Cleveland, 
will add four stories to its plant at 2101 
Barber Avenue, to cost about $100,000. 

M. O’Rourk has installed a new cake 
oven and other modern machinery in his 
plant on North Detroit Street, Kenton. 

Fink’s ‘bakery has been opened on 
Euclid Avenue, near Knowles Road, East 
Cleveland. 

The Rubel Baking Co. will build a one- 
story bakery at 572-74 West Sixth Street, 
Cincinnati, to cost about $35,000. 

The Ward Baking Co., Columbus, has 
purchased two lots adjoining its plant 
on East Goodale Street, on which it ex- 
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peste to build a large addition to its 
akery. 

Violations of the law requiring bakers 
to make bread of 1 Ib, 11% lbs, or 2 lbs 
have been reported from several parts of 
this state. Most of the offenses are said 
to consist of bakers adding several 
ounces to a supposedly 114-lb loaf and 
charging a few cents more. 

Frank Tyhurst and D. Wamphler have 
engaged in the baking business on 
Church Street, Newcomerstown. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


J. H. Stegner & Sons, Honesdale, have 
moved into new quarters in the Mc- 
Granaghan Building. 

The City bakery, Clairtown, has bought 
the bakery formerly operated by the 
Clairtown Baking Co. 

The Commercial bakery, Sixty-fifth 
and Beeson Avenue, Uniontown, which 
burned a few months ago, has béen re- 
built by Tweed & Hackney, and is again 
in operation. 

H. E. Vance, Legonier, has installed a 
new oven, flour sifter, dough divider, 
dough mixer, loaf molder and cake 
mixer, 

The Mayer Baking Co., on Sixtieth 
Street, near Cedar Avenue, Philadelphia, 
will build a modern, three-story bakery 
on Fifty-fifth Street, between Thomas 
Avenue and the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
to cost about $130,000. 

A Federal bakery has been opened in 
the McClelland Hotel, Uniontown. 

The James Pryor bakery, Harrisburg, 
has ordered four additional trucks for 
its delivery system. 


TEXAS 


J. O. Ahnert, who recently bought the 
Kerrville bakery, Kerrville, has installed 
a dough mixer, molder and other modern 
machinery. 

The People’s bakery, Main Street, Ver- 
non, will be reopened by H. M. Gordon. 

The Barker Bakery Co. of Texas, op- 
erating shops in Austin, Houston, Dallas 
and Beaumont, is bankrupt. 

W. M. Harris has opened a bakery at 
Cross Plains, 

The Sanitary bakery, Mart, has been 
opened by J. H. Hall and G. W. Shanks. 

The bakery firm of Lee & Dodson, 
Port Arthur, has been dissolved, and the 
bakery is being operated by B. B. Dod- 


son, 





KANSAS BAKERS TO MEET 

The Kansas Bakers’ Association will 
hold its annual convention at the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College, Manhattan, on 
Jan. 11-13, 1922. The officers have giv- 
en the programme considerable thought, 
and believe that this convention will 
prove by far the most interesting one 
ever held. Bakers are urged to register 
at once, and then will be given tickets 
for the minstrel show, to be held on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 11. 

The meeting proper will be called at 8 
o’clock Thursday morning, Jan. 12. At 
the forenoon session Dean Farrell, of the 
agricultural college, will make the ad- 
dress of welcome, and A. J. Cripe, presi- 
dent of the bakers’ association, will re- 
spond. Then will follow reports showing 
association work during the past year; 
address, “The 1922 Loaf and What It 
Should Contain,” by F. C. Stadelhofer, 
of the Fleischmann Co., New York; gen- 
eral discussion. 

Afternoon session: Address, “What 
the Housewife Expects of the Baker,” 
by Mrs. E. B. Keith, of Manhattan; test 
— of 95 per cent vs. short patent 
flour by Professor L. A. Fitz, of Kan- 
sas Agricultural College; address, “The 
After Effect of Price Cutting,” by 
Frank Rushton, Rosedale, Kansas. 

In the evening an old-time community 
feed will be given at the Community 
Hall, followed by a bakers’ ball. 

Friday morning there will be an ad- 
dress, “Bakery Advertising that Pays,” 
by A. J. Cripe, Hutchinson, president of 
the Kansas Bakers’ Association. An in- 
teresting display of bakery advertising 
will be shown, and bakers are urged to 
bring their best ads with them. A com- 
mittee will endeavor to select the best 
loaf of bread on display, and all bakers 
are invited to enter this contest. 





It is announced that the production of 
sugar in Italy this year exceeds 500,000,- 
000 lbs, whereas last year it was only 
a little more than 225,000,000. 








BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Lonpow, Eno., Nov. 1.—Sometimes 
London millers and bakers are not on 
the best of terms, but in the cause of 
charity they do annually co-operate. I 
have described, in previous correspond- 
ence, the constitution and work of the 
Master Bakers’ Pension and Almshouse 
Society. This society is supported whol- 
ly by voluntary contributions, and mill- 
ers, who were once’ called “mealmen,” 
have always been generous contributors. 

The millers, some years ago, made a 
sort of solemn promise that, in lieu of 
presenting customers, their wives, their 
foremen, and their shopkeepers, with 
Christmas boxes, they would contribute 
the amount previously spent in that way 
to the master bakers’ and journeymen 
bakers’ charities. Some say that, from 
the millers’ point of view, the bargain 
was Fee one. In any case, the mill- 
ers and flour merchants do contribute a 
very large share of the funds that sup- 
port the charities, and even this year, 
when the amount collected is a record, 
the bakers hardly held up their end in 
the matter of subscriptions. 

There is a festival dinner each year to 
mark the end of the collecting harvest. 
The chairman of this dinner is always 
prominent, either a baker, an allied trad- 
er, or a miller, who is prepared to sac- 
rifice himself for some months in appeal- 
ing for subscriptions, and who is willing 
to be very generous on his own account. 
There is a sort of chivalry spirit con- 
nected with his office, which requires that 
the holder should, by every means known 
to him, or suggested by his friends, en- 
deavor to secure a higher total of sub- 
scriptions than any of his predecessors. 

This year the chairman was James V. 
Rank, one of the leading band of young 
millers who are qualifying to take over 
the London milling trade. Mr. Rank was 
able to announce that the result of his 
efforts had been to collect some £4,890, 
a sum £800 more than the total of last 
year’s chairman, Mr. Dove, one of the 
most popular men in the allied trades. 

But this amount did not satisfy Mr. 
Rank’s ambition, as he had become ob- 
sessed with the idea that he should have 
not less than £5,000. That he might not 
be disappointed, his friend, Sir Herbert 
Brown, offered to contribute one half of 
the deficiency, Mr. Rank providing the 
other. So the full £5,000 was secured. 

This is a great record, due principally 
to the millers, but it has one drawback, 
in that future chairmen will be difficult 
to obtain, as few are willing to be spon- 
sor for diminishing returns. Some broad 
and humble-minded man will, no doubt, 
appear, who will be simply content to 
do what he can, and make a low record 
as a start again, which may be easily 
topped by his successors. 


FLOUR SALE NOTE 


There are several lines of cleavage 
among bakers as to whether the new flour 
sale note offered by the millers should be 
accepted or not. In the South Wales 
district, there is an old affection for a 
special clause in a sale note, which will 
bind the miller not to sell flour to any 
baker who sells bread below the district 
price; that is, the price fixed by the local 
association of master bakers. In_ the 
same district there is also a strong ob- 
jection to any clause which allows the 
miller to increase the price of contract 
flour in the event of such contingencies 
as war, increase of import duties, etc. 

The South Wales people, who are very 
strenuous and exercise a good deal of 
influence on bakers in other parts of the 
kingdom, are willing to accept the mill- 
ers’ note, because of sympathy shown to 
their ideals; are, in fact, quite enthusi- 
astic about it. But in other districts, 
notably in Manchester, where there are 
several young men with considerable sci- 
entific attainments, the demand is made 
that millers who treat flour by bleaching, 
or with so-called improvers, should make 
a declaration of such treatment or addi- 
tions in the sale note, and on the bakers’ 
invoice. 

This view has been adopted by the .Na- 
tional Association of Bakers. The actual 
form favored by the association is con- 
tained in the following resolution: “If 
the flour sold under this contract is other 
than pure wheaten or untreated flour, a 
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declaration as to the character of the 
flour must be made upon this contract 
form and upon the invoice.” 

The leader of the section in the baking 
trade demanding this purity guaranty ‘s 
Mr. Wardle, of Manchester. He points 
out that, when the miller’s flour behaves 
erratically, the baker does not know what 
is the matter. If improvers are to be 
used, he considers that the baker is the 
proper person to use them. Flour is his 
raw material, and he must know within 
limits how it should behave. But when 
millers use an improver, and the baker 
in his wisdom uses the same one, very 
bad effects, indeed, may follow from the 
double dose of something that, in smaller 
quantity, would be quite innocuous. He 
states that in one milling journal there 
are no less than four advertisements of 
improvers millers are asked to use, and 
he reasons that the appearance of the 
advertisements is good evidence that the 
things are employed, and that the bakers 
know nothing about the additions. 

Some of these things are certainly not 
good for the flour, and, in spite of as- 
sumptions to the contuary, many millers 
use them without any knowledge of their 
effects, until something goes wrong and 
there is a chorus of complaints. Within 
the last few days the writer has had 
submitted to him some samples of pan 
loaves which were seriously contracted 
and had become concave on the sides 
after being baked. It is difficult to tell 
what the cause is, but the baker natural- 
ly harbors the idea that his flour has been 
treated injuriously at the mill, or that 
part of the grist, badly amalgamated, has 
been wheat of a contracting or astrin- 
gent nature, like durum. Generally, bak- 
ers object to the miller treating flour 
secretly, and this dislike will certainly 
affect his judgment when considering 
any sale note. 


TROUBLE IN THE NORTH 


Government departments in London 
are always very tender about the feel- 
ings, and careful not to encroach on the 
privileges, of the Scottish people. For 
this there are two excellent reasons. One 
is that the Scottish officials will not ad- 
mit that any one at the center of gov- 
ernment can understand, far less regu- 
late, Scottish business. The other is that 
the Scottish people will not put up with 
outside interference. 

Scottish bakers are at: the moment pro- 
testing against a new order issued by the 
ministry of food in London under its 
réle as a section of the Board of Trade. 
This order is applied strictly enough all 
over England, but Scottish bakers sim- 
ply will not have it. While loaves of 
all sorts and all shapes must be sold in 
England in 1-lb weights, or multiples 
thereof, Scottish bakers had hitherto 
only recognized the rule as applying to 
“batched” bread. All other sorts, if they 
varied in shape from the common, or if 
they contained anything a little dearer 
than flour, have always weighed lighter 
than plain bread, but sold at same price 
per loaf. 

A recent commission, ostensibly inves- 
tigating this matter of the sale of bread, 
said, virtually, to all the contentions of 
the Scottish baker: “Quite right.” But 
almost immediately after the report of 
the commission was issued, the new or- 
der appeared from the Board of Trade 
requiring all loaves to be of even pounds 
only, and this order really applied to 
Scotland. Of course, the Scottish Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers immediately 
applied to its own Scottish administra- 
tive officials, and these ntlemen, not 
knowing- what to say, made a subtle dis- 
tinction, capable of more than one in- 
terpretation, as between loaves. 

Thus pan loaves and other fancy 
shapes, if made of the same material as 
other bread, must conform to the rule as 
to fixed weight. But these officials know 
perfectly well that no Scottish baker will 
admit that his pan and other special 
loaves are made of the same materials 
as the plain bread, so the bakers calmly 
assume that, because the officials were 
careful to mention only plain dough, by 
inference all loaves containing milk, fat, 
malt, etc., are not subject to the weight 
regulations, and all other shapes but 


those of plain batch loaves will be treat- 
ed as “fancy bread.” 

The poor, meek English baker can put 
as much butter, lard, milk, etc., as he 
likes, in his bread, but the addition gives 
him no relief from the order requiring all 
loaves to weigh 1 lb or an even multiple 
thereof. Yet we are under one King 
and one Parliament. It is notorious that 
the Scots do much as they like. 


LABOR CONCESSION 


There is a silent but very strenuous 
struggle going on in the baking trade, 
as in most others, between employers and 
their workmen, as to the manner in which 
new conditions of labor are to be adjust- 
ed. When labor was very scarce, a good 
many of the workmen developed a spirit 
of rather inconsiderate independence, not 
to say arrogance, while the unions ex- 
ploited war conditions to force terms 
that, considered in the old light, were 
hardly fair. 

The industrial council set up in the 
trade was used by the workmen’s repre- 
sentatives to force up wages and reduce 
hours; the stale bread order was made 
a lever, not only for the abolition of 
night work, but for the institution of a 
system inconvenient and unprofitable to 
the larger employers, and very unsatis- 
factory to the public. 

The labor slump has completely turned 
the tables. Workmen now find that they 
cannot demand changes that will be com- 
fortable only for themselves, nor issue 
orders that employers must obey. Re- 
duction of wages, as the first fruits of 
the new spirit, and the retransference of 
power, are being accepted by the opera- 
tives with very little protest, but a re- 
turn to better service on their part, par- 
ticularly in the matter of starting hours, 
is being resisted with all the strength of 
the. union. 

In Bolton, in the middle of the cotton 
industry district, employers were very 
much harassed by the refusal of men to 
start work before 6 a.m. Ultimately, 
employers asked that the starting hour 
should be changed, and the men refused. 
They were then given a week’s notice to 
leave. In the meantime, the employers 
advertised for ex-service men, whether 
bakers or not. They got far more than 
sufficient to carry on, and the former 
employees are for the most part now out 
of work. These men claim that they are 
on strike, but the masters simply say that 
there is no dispute in the trade, but that 
these men were dismissed because they 
would not work under conditions to suit 
the business, while the new men do con- 
form. Here the victory is certain to be 
with the employers. 

In Liverpool a similar state of things 
has prevailed since the war period, and 
the greatest difficulty has been experi- 
enced in carrying on, because the union 
would not allow the men to start work 
before 6 a.m. Here, also, the employers 
asked that the starting time be 5 a.m. 
After a good deal of haggling, the men 
have now agreed to the 5 a.m. start, with 
a stipulation that no further demand for 
an earlier start will be made by the em- 
ployers for one year. This the Liverpool 
bakers have agreed to, but some of the 
association in districts usually working 
with Liverpool have refused to make such 
an agreement. 

These two cases show the trend of 
events in the matter of labor conditions; 
there is a movement tending toward a 
return to pre-war conditions. In Lon- 
don, night work has been fully re-estab- 
lished. 


AN EFFECTIVE DISCLOSURE 


In the west of England the newspapers 
have been particularly virulent in shout- 
ing “profiteer” at the baker, until one 
town council was induced to appoint a 
committee to investigate the bakers’ ac- 
counts. As such a committee generally 
consists of small tradesmen or labor men 
who have had no experience with manu- 
facturing accounts, traders are chary of 
allowing it access to their figures. 

On the particular committee referred 
to, as set up in Cardiff, the clerk to the 
council was an ex officio member, and a 
large firm of bakers made to him, as a 
gentleman capable of understanding ac- 
counts, an offer to allow him personally 
to examine all or any of its accounts, 
with the reservation that only the analy- 
sis figures made out by the clerk should 
be submitted to the committee, but no 
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disclosures made of the firm’s actual 
trading account. 

The offer was accepted, and the town 
clerk has submitted to his committee a 
full report of his investigations, with 
rather peculiar results, but wholly to the 
vindication of the bakery firm. In his 
report, this gentleman says he had ex- 
amined the accounts by checking them 
with the accounts for July and August, 
1914, and the results were: 


PERCENTAGE ADVANCE OVER 1914 


Material and Service— 
Flour, per sack 
Coke, per ton 
Yeast, per 7 Ibs 
Salt, per ton 
Rates per half year 
Blectric light 
Electric power 
Gas, per 1,000 feet 
Shoeing horses 
Wages— 
Bakers 
Vanmen 246 
160 
The report continues: “The 4-lb loaf 
had increased in price 100 per cent on 
the pre-war rate on Oct. 10. It was 
submitted that in Cardiff 90 per cent of 
the bread supply was delivered by the 
baker to the customer, and that book 
debts had increased by 50 per cent.” A; 
unemployment in Cardiff is excessive at 
the moment, trade is very slack, ani 
profits, that might otherwise be quite 
fair, are barely sufficient to meet all! 
expenses. That particular Cardiff firm 
whose books were thus examined by thi 
high official, and the Cardiff trade gen 
erally, are naturally pleased at so com 
plete a vindication provided by an in 
dependent authority. 


A SLIPPERY SLOPE 


There were some simple-minded people 
who believed, and their simplicity prob- 
ably keeps them from losing their faith, 
that if only the weight of loaves could 
be rigidly fixed by law, a time of great 
prosperity would follow to the baking 
trade, and the cutter and the underseller 
would cease from troubling. The condi- 
tion as to fixed weight is now duly en- 
forced, but the hoped-for prosperity can 
only be seen by its rear light; and cut 
ting and underselling were never more 
intense or less reasonable. 

In London the wholesale firms have 
now reduced the retail price of a 4-lb 
loaf over the counter to 22c, but one 
large firm, hitherto selling retail at 2c 
more than other bakers, has reduced its 
price for bread delivered to 2lce, or Ic 
less than the figure at the shop. The 
large stores, now nearly all in the bread 
trade, are selling at 20c per 4 lbs. One 
large Manchester firm has made a cut 
to 19c, and the whole trade is likely to 
be brought down. All this in spite of the 
fact that the present situation was an- 
ticipated, and the expedient of making 
two qualities of bread was adopted, to 
prevent anything like a stampede. Can- 
vassing for customers is being practiced 
by several of the large London firms, 
with the result that the small bakers, in 
the neighborhoods affected, are reducing 
prices to 18@19c. 

Strangely enough, the co-operative so- 
cieties, including that run by the Social- 
ist Labor party, are fairly faithful to 
their district price, depending evidently 
on their dividend or bonus to retain 
customers. In Liverpool the price has 
been reduced to 20c. It is quite safe to 
say that the ordinary baker cannot make 
any profit at this figure. 

It has always been the rule here, 
brought down from the old assize law 
practice, to calculate what the price of 
bread should be, by assuming that, for 
all expenses, except only the price of 
flour, the baker had an allowance, usual- 
ly called gross profit. This allowance 
has varied from time to time, but was as 
high as $2.68 per bbl of flour in 1815. 
In pre-war days it was accepted by bak- 
ers that, to make an ordinary trade pay, 
in which a good portion of the bread had 
to be delivered, the allowance must not 
be less than $2.68. At the 20c rate per 
4-lb loaf the baker now is only getting 
$2.80 per bbl for his bread above the 
price of his flour. With the higher 
wages, and higher costs, for everything 
which now obtain, this figure is quite 
inadequate. 

Another disturbing feature about the 
present condition is that the practice of 
falling 2c per 4 lbs is being confirmed 
to a custom. As this makes it necessary 
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for flour to by as much as $1.30 
per bbl before a change in bread prices 
is legitimately due, the chances and dan- 
gers to s lative bakers are both much 
asthe 9 the new method. In pre- 
war days the ordinary practice was al- 
ways to change the price of the 4-lb loaf 
by lc, at any rate this was the invariable 
rule in London. 
RED CROSS 

There is a proposal on foot here to 
establish a a institution in the baking 
trade, as a means of permanently assist- 
ing the British Red Cross Society. The 
proposal was submitted by two officials 
of the society to the parliamentary com- 
mittee of the’ National Association of 
Master Bakers, and is being actively fol- 
lowed up. The suggestion is that a Red 
Cross Bun Day be established each New 
Year’s Dey; a share of the profits to go 
to the Red Cross Society. 

It is suggested that a new recipe of 
original taste be invented by some well- 
known chef, and registered for the ex- 
clusive use of the Red Cross on Red 
Cross Bun Day, the recipe to be for- 
warded to all local bakers, who shall 
make their own buns and sell them at a 
price to return them a fair profit. In 
addition, each bun sold shall be inclosed 
in a band of paper, bearing upon it a 
Red Cross a suitable motto. The 
price of the bands, which are to be sold 
to bakers only by the Red Cross So- 
ciety, is to be included in the price of 
the buns. 

The society is to start an extensive 
publicity campaign, which it is hoped will 
popularize Red Cross Bun Day. The 
matter has been put into the hands of an 
energetic committee, which is taking it 
up with enthusiasm. The paper band 
idea is not favored, on account of the 
difficulty in providing labor for the wrap- 
ping of such small articles, but a special 
lozenge with a red cross is being pre- 
pared, which will serve the same purpose, 
and can be placed on the bun before 
baking. 

If a very special, exclusive and tasty 
bun can be evolved, and the leading bak- 
ers in each town are willing to provide 
these, the proposition may succeed very 
well. But as bakers are tired, even of 
the Easter bun trade, the whole proposi- 
tion is in the nature of an interesting ad- 
venture; the success or otherwise of 
which we must await. 

Joun Kimx.anp. 





MONTANA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


E. O’Connell, of Helena, was elected 
president of the Montana Association of 
the Baking Industry at the annual con- 
vention held at Helena last month. D. 
Nichols, of Billings, was elected vice 
president; R. W. Osenburg, Butte, sec- 
retary; William Schustrom, Livingston, 
treasurer. 





OHIO BAKERS TO MEET 
The Ohio Association of the Baking 
Industry will meet in Columbus Jan. 17- 
18, according to an announcement by A. 
G, Reck, president. : 


Pending Bakery Trademarks 

The following trademarks have _ been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“P C B,” in wreath; No. 147,456. 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., Seattle, 
Used on cookies and crackers, 

“U C & P Co,” in monogram; No. 147,694. 
Owner, United Candy & Pastry Co., Wash- 
ington, D, C. Used on cake, bread and 
pastry, 

“Golden West,” with fanciful picture; No. 
147,910, Owner, Frank J. Barrager, Los 
Angeles, Cal, Used on celery bread. 

“U-No—Dutch Twins’; No. 148,142. 
er, Holland-American Wafer Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich, Used on wafers. 

“Vita-Loaf’; No. 148,634. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Used on bread. 

_ “Vita~Kake”; No, 148,681. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York, Used on cake, 

“QU”; No, 149,289. Owner, National Bis- 
cuit Co., New York. Used on biscuit. 

“‘Qubox”; No. 149,290. Owner, National 
Biscuit Co., New York. Used on biscuit. 

‘Rusticks”; No. 149,291. Owner, National 
Biscuit Co., New York. Used on biscuit. 

‘Vitabred”; No, 148,635. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Used on bread. 

Taggart’s Wonder,” with picture of a 
child; No, 148,773. Owner, Taggart Baking 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Used on bread. 

‘Remar’; No. 137,334. Owner, Remar Co., 
Oakland, Cale Used on cakes, 





Owner, 
Wash. 


Own- 


“Cloverleaf”; No. 138,824.. Owner, New 
England Biscuit Co., Worcester, Mass. Used 
on crackers, 

“Winota”; No. 144,711. Owner, Ekstrom 
& Linne Baking Co., Chicago, Used on bis- 
cuits and crackers. 

‘Daddie’s"; No. 147,705. Owner, George 


Barthelmie, West Hammond, Ill, Used on 
read, 
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SUMMARY OF THE MONTH’S NEWS 





Gossip of the Trade in Central, Eastern and Southern States—- Many 
Bakeries Being Enlarged— Numerous Business Changes 
— New Bakeries Being Opened 


INDIANA 


G. P. Kuntzman has taken over the 
bakery of P. B. Bursley, Boonville, and 
has added new fixtures and made many 
improvements. 

arker Bros., Petersburg, have im- 
proved their bakery. 

D. C. McDougall, Leavenworth, has 
opened a bakery at Marengo. 

One of the most interesting exhibits 
at the industrial exposition in Indian- 
apolis was that of the Bryce Baking Co. 
It consisted of a reproduction of one 
of the company’s white tiled ovens, with 
an attendant in uniform to explain how 
the oven was operated. 

H. N. Oakley, Terre Haute, operating 
a string of chain stores, will erect a large 
brick warehouse to house the bakery sup- 
plying the stores. 


KENTUCKY 


W. W. and J. I. Bower have formed 
the Bower Baking Co., 662 South Sec- 
ond Street, Louisville. 

Construction work is in progress on 
the bakery of Carl Bachman, Bardstown 
Road, Louisville. 

E. Merk has opened a bakery at 438 
South First Street, Louisville. 

The Home. bakery is now in its new 
building, 2726 West Greenwood Avenue, 
Louisville. 

B. Bailey has acquired the Cumber- 
land bakery, 2015 Cumberland Avenue, 
Middlesboro. 

Nanle & Barnes have opened a bakery 
at Columbia. 

The Hazard (Ky.) Baking Co. is erect- 
mgs new plant. 

he Rex bakery, Bardstown Road, 
Louisville, is adding a new front and 
enlarging its bakeshop. 


MICHIGAN 


Mark Robertson has succeeded C. B. 
Bell in the baking business at Olivet. 

The Lawrence Baking Co., Lansing, is 
sg, modern plant to cost $250,000. 

The Michigan Millers’ Association has 
arranged with the state to employ a spe- 
cialist to teach the bakers at the various 
state institutions how to make good 
bread. 

A. E. Biggs has succeeded J. L. Mc- 
Fadden in the bakery at Brown City. 

Brook & Cooling, bakers at Durand, 
have dissolved partnership, and the bak- 
ery is now operated by A. N. Brook. 

The Metropolitan Baking Co. is a new 
organization at 309 Gladwin Building, 
Detroit. 

William Kelly has opened a bakery at 
Deckerville. 

Adolph Hornkohl has bought the bak- 
ery of Ernest Rosenburg, Harbor 
Springs. 

The Superior bakery has been opened 
on South Third Street, Marquette. 











OHIO 


The People’s Baking Co. has begun 
business at East Forty-ninth Street and 
Broadway, Cleveland. 

Fred Miltner has opened a bakery at 
446 State Street, Ashtabula. 

The Modern Method Baking Co. has 
succeeded J. S. Blackwell at Fourth and 
Jefferson streets, Dayton. 

A. K. Culp has engaged in the baking 
business at Fifth and Commercial 
streets, Dayton. 

A. H. Patterson has succeeded Pratt 
& Longsworth in the baking business at 
Mount Blanchard. 

Construction has begun on the plant 
of the Rubel Baking Co., 570 West Sixth 
Street, Cincinnati. 

The George H. Strietmann Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, has moved its general offices 
to the second floor of its bakery. 

The Haggard & Schubert Co., Cincin- 
nati, which operates a chain of retail 
bakeries, has taken a lease on a store in 
the Keith Theater Building, 525 Walnut, 
and has also leased a buil on Walnut 
Street, near Twelfth, in w it will 


install a pie bakery. 
Cox’s bakery has been opened at 
Celina. 





Tyhurst & Wamphler have opened a 
bakery at Newcomerstown. 

Murray & Dalrymple ‘have succeeded 
G. G. Larkin in the baking business at 
Eaton. 

Hugo Buchholz has bought the bakery 
formerly operated by the New Era Mill- 
ing & Baking Co., Xenia and McClure 
avenues, Dayton. 

Fred Kaltwasser, Troy, is installing 
new equipment in his bakery. 


NEW JERSEY 


The second addition within a year to 
the plant of the Nortfield Baking Co., 
Atlantic City, is in operation. 

The Interstate Baking Co. has opened 
at Main and Bridge streets, Hackensack. 

William Widmann, 470 Eighteenth Av- 
enue, Newark, has sold his bakery to 
William Aschenbach. 

An addition is being built to the Sim- 
men’s bakery, on Maple Street, Perth 
Amboy. 

The Onist Baking Co., Irvington, is 
offering $100 in gold, in four prizes of 
$25 each, for the four best names sug- 
gested for its bread. 








NEW ENGLAND STATES 


The Parker Buckey Baking Co., 14 
Winter Street, New Britain, Conn., is 
erecting a $2,500 garage. 

W. W. Clark, Higganum, Conn., has 
bought the property housing his bakery, 
and will enlarge the plant and install 
more equipment. 

Arquette Bros. have opened a bakery 
at Lisbon, Maine. 

J. J. Naughton and Samuel Schneider, 
New Britain, Conn., have formed the 
Schneider & Naughton Co., to do a 
‘wholesale baking business. 

The Direct Importing Co. has opened 
a bakery at Portland, ) Poa 

Ralph Chandler, Machias, Maine, has 
sold his bakery to C. Morgorai. 

J. J. Megirian, formerly connected 
with Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins Co., 
Inc., White Plains, N. Y., is now repre- 
senting the Thomson Machine Co., Belle- 
ville, N. J., in New England. 

Construction has begun on the bakery 
of Sodene & Giusti, 29 State Street, 
Bristol, R. I. It will be two stories, 
with basement, 45x53. 

The C. & G. Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
has opened a bakery store at 145 Main 
Street, New Britain, Conn. 

Daniel Stebner has moved his bakery 
to 901 Main Street, Willimantic, Conn. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Wagner Bros., of Mount Union, have 
acquired the plant of the Corry (Pa.) 
Baking Co. 

A conveyor system, ovens, power ap- 
paratus, etc., have been installed by the 
Butter Krust Baking Co., Sunbury. 

Harris & Boyer, Johnstown, will build 
a big addition to their bakery. 

Joseph Granger, Royalton, is build- 
ing an addition to his wy © 

. B. Wood, Youngwood, has opened a 
bakery at Somerset. 

The Wendel bakery, Ferndale Avenue, 
Johustown, is now in operation. 

B, F. Fish is making extensive im- 
provements to his bakery at 133 First 
Street, Sewickley. 

The bakery of Gus Katz, Bentleyville, 
is being enlarged. Another oven will be 
installed. 

Louis Gussman has bought the bakery 
< M. Szypula, 509 High Street, Potts- 
am. 


John Schaible, Easton, has his new 
—T in operation. 

F. L. Schlichenmayer, Philadelphia, is 
building a modern retail bakery at Fif- 
teenth, Belfield and Wyoming avenues. 

Cornelius Keim, Columbia, has bought 
the Commonwealth Hotel property in 
that city, and will remodel it into a 
bakery. 

Victor Fluck, of Limeport, has ac- 

red the Sloyer property on Main 

treet, Bethlehem, and remodeled it into 
a bakery. 
Incendiaries are believed to have fired 


887 


the plant of the Commercial Baking Co., 
Uniontown, recently destroyed by fire. 

E. H. Repp has opened-a bakery at 
817 Bedford Street, Johnstown. 

A special meeting of the Bakers’ Mer- 
chandise Co., Philadelphia, will be held 
on Dec. 6, at 3 p.m. to nominate of- 
ficers and directors for the ensuing year, 
and consider flour markets, sugar and 
canned fruits. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia, will build a one-story addition, 
90x106, to its plant on Twentieth Street 
and Indiana Avenue, to cost $25,000. 





SOUTHERN STATES 

J. F. Shumaker, Grafton, W. Va., will 
build an addition to his bakery. 

The Mississippi Bakers’ Association 
held its annual convention at Meridian. 
Benjamin Pohlman was elected presi- 
dent, Miss Thula Allen secretary, and 
Miss Mina Wolff treasurer. It was de- 
cided to hold semiannual meetings here- 
after. 

Michael Schlosser has opened a bakery 
at Belzoni, Miss. 

R. C. Hehn, 651 West Conway Street, 
Baltimore, will erect an addition to his 
bakery. 

The Federal Baking Co., Nogales, 
Ariz., is spending about $15,000 in ma- 
chinery equipment and ovens. 

E. Fink, formerly of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has bought the Home bakery, Zephyr- 
hills, Fla. 

The Wizard bakery, Beckley, W. Va., 
pe. Semnges by fire to the extent of 


000. 

Cablish Bros., Charleston, W. Va., 
have added new machinery equipment in 
their bakeshop. 

The Purity bakery, Parkersburg, W. 
Va., has completed its modern retail 
store. 

F, A. Paillie, operating the Eatmor 
bakery, Baton Rouge, La. has com- 
pleted a modern plant. 

The Reed Baking Co., Orlando, Fla., 
has moved to South and Hughey streets. 

The Woodward & Kelley bakery, 
Estherwood, La., has been burned. 

T. F. Hopkins and C. F. Lefler have 
bought the bakery of Brightwell Bros., 
113 East Hampton Avenue, Sumter, S. 
C., and will operate as the Southern 
Baking Co. 

A. L. Mahaffey, Laurens, S. C., is in- 
stalling a bakery in connection with his 
grocery store. ’ 

B. G. Sanders, Ritter, S. C., has gone 
to Laurens, S. C., where he will engage 
in the baking business. He operates a 
string of bakeries in South Carolina 
towns. 

The Carolina Baking Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has ordered 10 auto trucks, giving 
the concern a total of 27, which will be 
used on 12 routes. It recently com- 
pleted a cake and pastry bakery at 600 
South Church Street. 

Harry Peck has sold his bakery, Wyne- 
wood, Okla., to C. W. Huff, who is in- 
stalling additional equipment. 

J. E. Ratcliff has succeeded D. G. 
Henderson in the baking business at 
Commerce, Texas. 

The ae (Ky.) Baking Co. is 
building an addition to its plant. 

The Capital Cake Co. has been opened 
at 105 Virginia Avenue, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

J. Harry Wootripce. 





PRICE OF BAKERY SUPPLIES 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


ST. LOUIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs, $6. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs, $5.90. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon, 82%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb, lle. , 
Canned apples, gallons, doz, $6.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz, $7.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz, $14. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases, 78c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases, 65c, 
Honey, strained, 60-lb cans, Ib, 10c. 
Raisins, sultanas, Ib in cases, 18%c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases, 16%c, 
Currants, 1b in cases, léc. 

CHICAGO 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs, $6.20, 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs, $6. 
Cottonseed oil, lb, 11%c. 
Lard, tierces, 1b, 11c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz, $6.20. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz, $7.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz, $12.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases, 81c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases, 64c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb, 12%c. 
Raisins, sultanas, Ib in cases, 18c, 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases, 17c. 
Currants, Ib in cases, 19c, 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 


Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller, 
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There is very little to report on flour. 
Trade remains slow, with buyers pur- 
chasing only when compelled to do so. 
When sales are made they are lower day 
by day, each parcel showing considerable 
loss to the holders. Forward prices are 
ls down from a week ago. It would 
appear that the lowest point of the mar- 
ket has been reached, but this does not 
induce buyers to operate forward. This 
can be readily understood, as they have 
quite enough to do for some time to 
reduce stock. 

Kansas and Australian flours are still 
troubling this market. It is almost im- 
possible to sell the latter; although of 
very good quality, there appears to be a 
strong prejudice against using it, and 
the only flour receiving any attention is 
Canadian. 

The home miller was expected this 
week to reduce the price of flour con- 
siderably, but has not done so. This to 
some extent helps to keep up the price 
of the foreign article, but at any mo- 
ment this position ma y be reversed, as 
the daily press is still agitating for a 
cheaper loaf. The weather remains mild 
for this time of the year, and the con- 
sumptive demand for bread is below 
normal. 

There are many parcels of distress 
flour offered at low prices, consisting 
principally of that — out of time. 
A great deal of trouble prevails here 
through buyers refusing to take delivery 
of flour in consequence of it not having 
been shipped in accordance with con- 
tract. This is to be regretted, as it must 
mean serious losses to those concerned. 


WHEAT 


The wheat trade has shown some re- 
vival during the past few days. Busi- 
ness has been done for near at hand 
parcels and also for forward shipment, 
and it would appear that the bears have 
made up their minds to leave the market 
alone for a time. The margin in the 
nrice of shippers’ offers and that taken 

y sellers here has been gradually re- 
duced, although there is still a difference 
of some 2s per qr. The low price re- 
cently taken for arrived parcels was for 
what is known as distress wheat, held by 
speculators, who were forced to take 
the low price in order to rid themselves 
of bad bargains. The millers, having 
plenty of wheat, would only buy these 
parcels at a much reduced price. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 
The arrival of flour is still heavy, 
weg d Canadian, Australian and 
acific Coast. In the absence of trade 
a large proportion has to be put in store, 
which means extra expense, and possibly 
a lower price will have to be taken when 
the flour is eventually sold. 


FLOUR PRICES 

Canadian straight has been offering at 
4ls per 280 lbs, c.i.f., for November and 
December shipment from seaboard, and 
at 50s ex-granary, which makes it the 
cheapest flour on the market. Minnesota 
export patents are nominally 53s, and 
Kansas patents about 50s, all ex-granary. 
There have been some offers from Min- 
nesota mills at 47s, c.i.f., for export pat- 
ents, and Kansas mills have offered 


straights at 45s, but these are too dear 
for this market. Australian flour on 
spot is worth 47s, ex-granary, but there 
is no trading in this article for forward 
shipment. inneapolis second clears 
have been offered at Sls, c.i.f., but it is 
doubtful whether any business has been 
done at this price. Home milled flour 
remains unchanged at 54s 3d for a 
straight run. 


ENGLISH FLOUR 


English country flour is not offered so 
cheaply as a week or two ago, and it is 
thought that it will not go lower, the 
English farmer not feeling disposed to 
sell at the prices ruling some days ago, 
which were far below cost. Wheat is 
fetching about 45s per 504 lbs, but there 
are not many sellers at this price. 


MILLFEED 


The price for home milled bran re- 
mains unchanged at £8 ton, ex-mill, but 
middlings have come down to £9 lds; a 
week ago they were making £11, ex-mill. 


WHEAT POOL CONTROVERSY 


The latest development in the Aus- 
tralian wheat pool controversy is that 
the government of South Australia has 
definitely decided to oppose the continua- 
tion of the pool and to fight for the re- 
establishment of an open wheat market. 
The governments of South Australia and 
Victoria have been rigidly opposed to the 
permanence of the compulsory pool froni 
the first, and now the former has de- 
cided to make a definite stand against 
it. An article covering the question, 
which is of burning importance in Aus- 
tralia at the present time and has caused 
quite a political =" appeared in 
The Northwestern Miller of Sept. 7. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT FOR GERMANY 


It is reported that Germany bought 
some 50,000 tons of Australian wheat 
just previous to the sharp fall in the 
exchange value of the mark. As yet 
very little new crop wheat has_ been 
shipped from Australia to Europe, the 
chartering of tonnage for that purpose 
being surprisingly small. 


THE ARGENTINE CROP 


It is understood that the purchases 
of new Argentine wheat have been com- 
paratively small, as the prices asked by 
shippers are not in line with quotations 
from other quarters. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

The following table shows the ar- 
rivals of flour in London on the steam- 
ships named, during the week ending 
Nov. 1, in 140-lb bags: 

From New Orleans per ss. Manatee— 
Triumph ....... 2,497 Golden Superla- 
Success 1,00 
Union Jack 
Criterion 
Kingmaker Comanche 
Royal Sovereign 1, po Common Sense. . 
Lola 00 Enchantress .... 500 

weevecvese 1,999 Necessity ......1,000 
Silver Star ..... 1,000 Crystal 
Made Rite ..... 1,000 U. S. Superla- 
Dynamite ...... 3,200 EVO. scccacneces 1,000 
) 8S ae 1,000 Tom Tit ....... 2,320 
PE 6 Awe nas bal 5,000 Great West ....1,000 
May Star ....... 1,000 

From New York per ss. Mesaba— 

We Sear etaricseed 1,000 Cricket 

From Boston per ss. Scythian— 
xing 500 National Pride.. 
Ree 1,000 Onyx 
Cutters Best ... 250 

From New York per ss. Cortona— 

Gold Medal ..... $3,000 Nelson ......... 3,000 
Citation 1,000 Noxall 

From Galveston per ss. Carmarthenshire— 
Royalty 496 Triumph 
Necessity 500 Criterion ....... 1,000 

From Boston per ss. Mahopac— 

Baer CH. ..cccccccccscccesccccdeces 1,000 

From Montreal per ss. Canadian Raider— 
Starmount Maitland 
Othmar Patent. 
Frontenac 


Golden King ... 
Royal City 


From Montreal per ss. Vennonia— 
Reindeer Superior 
8. Glenora 
Quebec 
Sapphire 
Avoca 
Imperial 5 
Royal City ..... 1,500 
Lancresse 
Mariner 


Greystone 

Dominator 
Stupendous ..... 2,600 
Homeland .,....1,000 
Pride of Canada 600 
Bisinor 1,00 
Golden Crust ...1, 
‘Nelson 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT, 31 


There is a good deal of comment by 
the press here regarding the fact that 
London is enjoying a cheaper loaf than 
is being supplied to Glasgow. While 
London has nominally an 11d 4-lb loaf, 
the charge in some of the bigger stores 
is even less than that. This fact is 
known to the Glasgow public, and since 
all wages are now being related to the 
fall in the cost of living, and since the 
official index figure representing the cost 
of living is made up by averaging prices 
in all towns for the necessaries of life, 
it is obvious that any large center which 
fails to keep pace in the downward 
march of prices is going to be at a dis- 
advantage in the general readjustment. 

Added to the inequality in bread prices 
as between London and Glasgow is the 
threat of a — price here for milk. 
Disregarding t neral slump in the 
market values of food, the dairy trade 
here agreed with the farmers, as earl 
as September, to fix a rigid scale of mil 
prices for the winter season. This scale 
allowed a retail charge of 10d per quart 
for the three winter months, despite the 
fact that London has been assured that 
its milk price will not exceed 9d. 

Commenting on this anomalous posi- 
tion, the Glasgow Herald says: “Bread 
and milk are two of the articles of food 
used daily in every household. They ac- 
cordingly enter materially into the gen- 
eral cost of living, and it is a matter for 
regret that Glasgow cannot be supplied 
with those commodities as cheaply as 
they are available in London, where, we 
have been accustomed to believe, the cost 
of living is uniformly higher than ob- 
tains in the provincial centers. 

“We are aware that the recent cut in 
bread prices in Glasgow from 1s ld to 
ls was considered by the bakers to be 
more generous than was warranted by 
economic costs at the time of the reduc- 
— We are also aware that operatives’ 

s in the baking trade in Glasgow are 
hig er than in London, and that the 
working week is shorter, but the differ- 
ence in wages in relation to bread prices 
is so fractional as to be almost negli- 

ible. 

o “Bakers are gradually working into 
stocks of cheaper flour, and an lld 4-lb 
loaf will doubtless arrive in Glasgow in 
due time, but it is nevertheless a reflec- 
tion on the city that the consumer cannot 
be supplied as cheaply as in London. If 
the race after quality were abandoned 
or a second grade loaf produced, the 
Glasgow public might today enjoy the 
same advantages as rule in the south.” 

Before the war, Glasgow shared with 
Manchester the distinction of providing 
the cheapest loaf in the United Kingdom. 
The large quantity of imported flour un- 
loaded conveniently at its own docks was 
one of the factors making for this cheap- 
ness. That factor remains today. The 
proportion of imported flour being used 
today is probably larger than ever be- 
fore, so that it is not so easy to explain 
= ~—— has lost its place. 

ur eries, of course, represent a 
more centralized form of production than 
exists in other centers and, being of such 
scale, it may be assumed that the carry- 
ing of the necessary stocks of flour will 
act as a brake on the speed at which 
the day’s prices for flour are reflected 


in the bread costs. It is claimed that 
some of our bakeries are still working 
on flour bought around 60s per sack. 
This, of course, is very different from 
the actual cost of flour now being de- 
livered. 

At today’s prices a much cheaper loaf 
is possible. There has, indeed, been a 
test on this point in one of our bakeries. 
Bread was made from flour figured at 
the actual ruling prices, and a very 
wholesome ninepenny 4-lb loaf was pro- 
duced. The object of the test was to 
ascertain how cheaply a good loaf could 
be made. While this was only experi- 


mental, it is announced that a bakery 
in Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire, is selling the 4-!b 
loaf at 9d. As there are many unem- 
ployed miners in this county, the con- 
cession will be generally appreciated. 
There is no question that enterprise of 
this sort today will repay the baker later. 


IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 31 


There is no improvement in the condi- 
tion of the flour trade. There are buy- 
ers, but at prices which, despite the 
anxiety of vo gg to sell, they are not 
= to ta Ireland is still suffer- 

from over-importation, and the sma!l 
re es taking place on spot have made no 
appreciable difference to the stocks in 
the two principal ports. Most of the 
trade thinks that prices will go still 
lower. 
HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Home millers have again reduced their 
price, with the result that there has been 
more doing in home made flours, It is 
possible to buy a fairly good winter 
wheat flour as low as 48s per sack of 
280 lbs, ex-mill, less the usual discount, 
and although home mills are still on 
short time, demand has improved. Fin- 
est home made flours are, however, still 
around 54@56s. 


IMPORTED FLOURS 


Cheap offers of Minneapolis flours 
have been in evidence all week, but im- 
porters are not inclined to dispose of 
their holdings at the prices obtainable in 
quantity. Bids of 50s have been freely 
made, ex-quay, Belfast, for some of the 
well-known Minneapolis flours, which is 
altogether too low, and out of line with 
present shipment figures. Dublin has 
been able to purchase flour of this class 
at something like 55s, ex-quay. 

Manitoba flours have again fallen in 
price, and export patents are quoted 
around 50s, full landed terms, Belfast 
or Dublin. Offers from the mills are 
very irregular; while some importers 
have received cables which would enable 
them to sell at 50s, full landed terms, 
there are others not within 2@8s of this 
price. One class of flour has been of- 
fered as low as 48s, full landed terms, 
but it is not equal to the above in point 
of quality. On spot similar flours are 
quoted at 45s, full delivered terms. 

The finer grades of winter wheat flours 
are not available in quantity. They can- 
not be bought under 47@48s per sack, 
full landed terms, and in some instances 
49s has been asked. There are some fair 
stocks, however, both at Belfast and 
Dublin, of the lower grades, chiefly Pa- 
cific soft patents, which could be bought 
at 45s or less. Seeing that home milled 
flour is better value and that with every 
drop in American winters the home mill- 
er has gone one better, it is difficult for 
the importer to handle this class of flour 
except at a smart loss. 

Kansas flours are hopefess, as they 
cannot be bought at a price that will 
compete with either the home milled or 
the Manitoban common export grades. 
The prejudice that is said to exist 
against Kansas flours in some sections 
is certainly not displayed in Belfast or 
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Dublin, for in the former city, particu- 


larly, good Kansas flours have always 
sold. ‘freely, and are generally liked. 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is steady, with no change in 
price. Irish flake is about 48s per 280 
lbs, and sellers of Canadian and Ameri- 
can maintain their price at 46s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, There are, however, 
one or two lots for which rather less 
would be accepted by weak holders. 
Medium oatmeal is still held at 38s, full 
delivered terms, ex-mill, 


FEED 


Mill offals have been quiet, the only 
change in price — in white bran, 
which has been offered and accepted at 
slightly less than £10 ton, ex-mill, in 
some places. Red is still quoted at £8@ 
£8 10s, and fine white sharps at £11. 

In spite of the advance in Indian corn 
and the inquiry for cargoes, there is no 
improvement in demand for the manu- 
factured article, nor has the price appre- 
ciated in any way. Indian meal is down 
to £7 15s ton, bags included, delivered. 
At no time has corn touched a price 
which would enable meal to be sold at 
this figure. In the south and west of 
Ireland, millers are getting £8 10s ton. 

Linseed cakes are dull, and the prices 
of home made have demoralized the mar- 
ket. Importers cannot afford to take 
under £15@16 ton and come out whole, 
but home millers are offering at £14. 
Demand is dull, and trade lifeless. Home 
decorticated cotton cake is nominally 
£16 ton for the highest grade, £14@15 
for the lower grade, and for decorti- 
cated meal for shipment £12@138. 





HOLLAND MARKETS, OCT. 31 


The market has steadily declined this 
week, and home milled flour of average 
quality is being offered at fl18 per 100 
kilos (220 lbs), which at the present rate 
of exchange means $6.20. 

American millers have also lowered 
their prices considerably, and one offer 
was reported of Kansas clear at fll61, 
per 220 lbs, c.i.f. This offer was in line 
as regards price, yet it failed to attract 
buyers, and it is not too much to say 
that flour at the present moment is a 
drug on the market. 

As previously reported, importers are 
heavily overstocked and, moreover, with 
flour that has cost them on an average 
20 per cent above the present basis. 
Home mills find it impossible to prevent 
stocks accumulating, unless they work 
at reduced capacity, and at the prices 
now asked by them they cannot be work- 
ing at a profit, in spite of the low price 
of home grown wheat. This is showing 
a further setback, which is a great help 
to the home millers against foreign com- 
petition. It is many years since the 
home grown crop was of such good 
quality for —s 

Prospects for the importer at the mo- 
ment are very poor, and a reduction in 
stocks must be made before any fresh 
business can be entertained. The ex- 
change rates of central Europe show no 
improvement, and Americah millers will 
have to look to other markets than Hol- 
land for the time being for the placing 
of their output. 

A solitary offer from a Minneapolis 
mill of fil814 for a first clear flour and 
of fl21 for a patent, is reported, and it 
is understood that a few sales were 
put through at these prices. 

The weather keeps fine and the fields 
have profited by the recent rains, so the 
prospects for the winter wheat crops are 
now becoming more normal. 





FARM IMPLEMENTS CLASSIFIED 

The agricultural implements division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has formed direct contact 
with 75 per cent of the implement in- 
dustry through the trade association. 
With the aid of the division of statistics 
it has made a reclassification of imple- 
ments, especially tractors, for presenta- 
tion in statistical tables of export and 
import figures. It is prepared to show 
the exact articles, quantity, value, and 
destination of all implements exported, 
by months, series of months, and years. 





An agricultural depot covering an area 
of 5,000,000 square feet is being estab- 
lished, with a capital of $1,000,000, in 
Harbin, Manchuria. 
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The milling business is in the dol- 
drums. There is scarcely anything doing. 
Possibly there was some slight improve- 
ment this week, but it was almost in- 
visible. The only reason for conceding 
the possibility is because a few sales 
were made, and one likes to present the 
situation in as favorable a light as pos- 
sible. Some millers, however, do not 
mince words in saying that business is 
very slow and dull. 

Low prices continue to be the bane of 
the business. Every miller in turn 
blames some other, but will usually take 
a low price himself, if he is hard put to 
it. Wheat has been selling so much 
lower east of the Ohio River, in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Maryland and the Vir- 
ginias, that it has become almost neces- 
sary to cut flour prices to the bone, or 
deeper, if sales are to be made in that 
territory in competition with eastern 
mills, This has been the situation all 
this crop, and millers are getting ex- 
tremely tired of it. It is a mystery to 
them how red wheat can sell so much 
lower at eastern markets than in Ohio. 

Shipping directions on flour already 
booked are about as hard to get as new 
orders, so the miller with fair’ bookings 
is hardly better off than others. One 
Ohio miller said this week that he had 
enough flour on his books to run the 
mill full time for 30 days or more, and 
yet could hardly get directions for a 
single car, even when date of shipment 
had arrived. 

Nobody seems to know just what is the 
matter with the flour business. People 
are eating something, but they must be 
living with great frugality and economy. 
Stocks of soft wheat flour are not be- 
lieved to be excessive in all positions. 
Of course declining prices have meant 
further losses, on top of last year’s sad 
experience, and that naturally makes the 
jobbing trade very cautious and con- 
servative; reluctant to put themselves in 
a position where they can take still fur- 
ther loss. Probably this has a good deal 
to do with the psychology of the situa- 
tion and the waiting attitude that pre- 
vails. 

The upturn in the market this week is 
regarded as a good thing, if it will only 
hold. Greater stability in prices, at high- 
er levels, might beget a confidence which 
would be beneficial to all concerned. 
Such an advance, for instance, as would 
wipe out present losses, would create a 
better feeling and encourage purchases. 
Advance in prices might also stimulate 
the accumulation of larger stocks in con- 
sumers’ hands. It is thought that the 
general public is buying from hand to 
mouth. 

Considering the apparent scarcity of 
red wheat, as evidenced by the small 
movement and small stocks, higher prices, 
and stability at higher levels, might seem 
to be warranted. Any considerable vol- 
ume of buying by actual consumers 
might bring out the underlying strength 
in the wheat situation, and make it ap- 
parent to everybody, particularly if ac- 
companied by an export demand. While 
such a change of attitude on the part of 
the consumer is not indicated, it is by 
no means impossible. 

An interesting side light on the situa- 
tion is afforded from an unusual angle. 
There are probably more soft wheat mills 
for sale at the present time, by receivers 
or otherwise, as a result of bad business 
or financial embarrassment, than in many 
years. Some of these mills are closed 
down, and the sale of the properties is 


necessary for liquidation. It is scarcely 
possible to get any bids on the properties. 
In some cases the sale will not realize 
enough to pay indebtedness, leaving noth- 
ing for the stockholders. It seems that 
nobody, who knows anything about mill- 
ing, wants to buy a mill these days. 

Brokers, mill agents and flour salesmen 
all tell the same story as the millers, so 
confirmation of the dullness comes from 
many sources. It is just possible that 
one beneficial result may come from the 
present condition. It is a situation which 
is forcing millers to trim their ships for 
bad weather, getting rid of all extrane- 
ous, unnecessary expenses and to increase 
the efficiency of their working organiza- 
tions. If it leads them to cut loose from 
easy-going, complacent methods in manu- 
facturing and in marketing their prod- 
uct, and to develop greater energy, re- 
sourcefulness and efficiency in their sell- 
ing organizations, then some definite and 
lasting good may come from these trying 
times. It looks as if it were to be the 
survival of the fittest. 

The output at Toledo was still further 
reduced this week. The only bright spot 
is the demand for feed, and this is vari- 
ously reported as being good, active or 
brisk, at sustained, or advancing, prices. 
The small output and comparatively low 
price of millfeeds are having their effect. 
Apparently, millers are having no trou- 
ble in selling all the feed they can make, 
and in some cases are not able to take 
care of the demand. In instances it is 
difficult to get enough to take care of the 
mixed car trade which is available. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.18 for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, Nov. 18. 
Soft winter wheat patent was quoted 
nominally at $5.95@6.25, local springs 
$6.90, local Kansas $6.50, 98’s, f.o.b. ‘lo- 
ledo; soft winter wheat bran $21, mixed 
feed $22@22.50, and middlings $23@24, 
in 100’s, f.o.b. Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TU TEE 6 54.495 4.8-6645 406% 19,000 40 
EME WOOK cccccccvessecece 23,400 49 
co .UlU BAe 23,800 50 
TWO FEATS OBO .ccccccecese 30,300 63 
Three YOAres AGO ....cccces 25,160 52 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 25 165,310 76,266 49 
Last week ...... 22 128,760 461,610 49 
SORE BHO csceves 22 146,700 59,856 40 
Two years ago... 10 77,760 66,934 73 


LARROWE FIRE 


It is authoritatively stated by the com- 
pany that the press report of the fire 
Nov. 17 at the plant of the Larrowe 
Milling Co., Rossford, near Toledo, Ohio, 
was greatly exaggerated in estimating 


‘the loss at $50,000. As a matter of fact, 


the fire was confined to one end of a 
warehouse, 740 feet long, and the prin- 
cipal damage was done by water. This 
damage is estimated from $10,000 to $15,- 
000, and not to exceed the latter figure. 

The plant of the Larrowe Milling Co. 
is a large one, thoroughly up to date, 
constructed to take care of its business 
on “Larro” feeds, the ready ration for 
dairy cows. Andrew J. Cowan is man- 
ager of the local plant, and the head- 
quarters are at Detroit, Mich. . 


RANDALL MILLS 


In the resumption of milling by E. W. 
Randall, at Tekonsha, Mich., in the new 
150-bbl mill just completed, there is a 
note of unusual interest, not merely be- 
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cause it means the continuance of the 
business and tradition of milling in the 
family to the third generation, but be- 
cause it also signalizes the unusual in- 
terest of the community in this business. 

The old mill burned Nov. 30, 1919, and 
it seems that Tekonsha has not rested 
easy since the fire and the removal of 
its mill. It is largely as a result of this 
interest by farmers and the town, and 
because of their co-operation, that the 
mill has been rebuilt. Mr. Randall’s 
father and his wife’s grandfather were 
millers, and the business dates back to 
1850 at Tekonsha. 

The business will be conducted under 
the old style of A. H. Randall Mill 
Co., a trade name, as E. W. Randall is 
the sole owner. Mr. Randall also has a 
half interest in the mill of Randall 
Bros. (Union City Milling Co.), Union 
City, Mich., and also has other interests. 
Besides a local trade, a car lot shipping 
business will be done, and, as the mill is 
new, an opportunity will be afforded for 
brokers needing a Michigan connection. 


NOTES 


J. B. Davis, Louisville, Ky., who rep- 
resents the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, was in Columbus, Ohio, this week. 


George Boyle, representing the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and - 
Steele, the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., 
called at this office this week. 


Harry B. Apple, flour and feed bro- 
ker, Columbus, Ohio, returned this week 
from a visit to Kansas. While there he 
spent two days at Plainwell with Will 
Clevenger, manager Tyler & Co., Junc- 
tion City, and had a great time hunting 
coyotes. He was accompanied by H. J. 
Hoppstetter, of the Hoppstetter Baking 
Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 

Present indications are that lake navi- 
gation will close at Toledo about Dec. 1, 
when the coal loading machines are ex- 
pected to stop operation. Coal ship- 
ments here from the South are fewer, 
cutting down the number of steamers 
loaded daily for northern ports. Twenty- 
eight steamers and barges have already 
been laid up at Toledo for the winter. 


Members of the Gleaners’ Clearing 
house, meeting at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
this week, announced their intention of 
withholding their crops from the market 
until more favorable prices prevail. The 
association interests own or control 25 
elevators in Ohio and Michigan, and five 
potato warehouses in Michigan. It is 
expected that prices on the principal 
farm products will advance shortly. 


It is reported that 12 lake boats con- 
taining grain will go into winter quarters 
at Toledo, along with about 50 other big 
freighters operating on the Great Lakes. 
It is estimated that these boats will 
carry an average of 225,000 bus each, 
and that the total amount of wheat 
stored in this way will reach nearly 3,- 
000,000 bus. Toledo offers the grain 
boats a shorter haul from Canada than 
either Buffalo or Fairport. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Invranapouis, Inp., Nov. 19.—Only 
moderate activity prevailed in flour mill- 
ing centers in Indiana this week. Buyers 
were extremely cautious in making pur- 
chases. Lack of stability in wheat 
values, and doubts as to the future 
trend, were regarded as the principal 
deterrents. 

Shipping directions came in slowly. 
Concerns that had given orders for fair- 
ly large amounts of flour for future ship- 
ment a few weeks ago, when quotations 
were considerably higher, are loath to 
have the flour on hand any sooner than 
they have to, hoping that a turn in the 
market will redound to their benefit when 
it does arrive. 

Millers have been compelled to be con- 
tent with not more than one half of 
what would be regarded as a normal 
amount of trade for this time of the year. 
Some concerns, however, in an effort to 
increase the volume of sales, have re- 
sorted to cutting prices to a point that 
either leaves them with a very little 
profit, granting that wheat does not go 
higher, or only lets them break even, 
with quotations on grain at the present 
level. 

Quotations range considerably below 
the level of last week. Soft winter pat- 
ents are quoted for shipment in car lots 








at $5.85@6.65 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis. Hard winter pat- 
ents are available at $6.20@6.95, and 
spring patents are priced at $6.30@7.05. 
minimum on soft winter patents is 
25c below that of last week, while the 
maximum is 15c lower. On hard winter 
atents the drop is 25c in most cases on 
h the minimum and maximum. Spring 
patents have been reduced 40c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
—_ with a weekly capacity of. 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Fiour 
output 


Pct. of 
activity 
This week 37 
33 
40 
Two years ago 12,767 66 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 
16,000 7,000 
542,000 203,000 
88,000 
3,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Nov. 19, 1921.. 328,510 286,600 382,600 5,660 
Nov, 20, 1920.. 231,790 346,200 521,120 1,000 
Nov, 22, 1919.. 483,470 188,070 287,420 37,740 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Cooler weather has been marked by 
an improved demand for corn products, 
buying being much better the last few 
days. Quotations range 10c higher per 
100 lbs, compared with the preceding 
two weeks. Grits are priced for ship- 
ment in car lots at $1.40 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, meal at $1.35, hominy at $1.45, 
hominy flakes at $2.30, cerealine at $2 
and corn flour at $1.50, all f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis. 

Mills in this city have ground no corn 
of the new crop yet, but will begin ‘do- 
ing so soon, Notwithstanding the ex- 
cessive damage reported in many places 
to the 1921 grain, millers say they have 
encountered no trouble with the qualit 
of the corn that they have received. 
They add, though, that most of the re- 
jection has come at country shipping 
points. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed has been moving in large 
volume, sales being accelerated by lower 
temperatures. This, coupled with the 
reduced output of flour, resulted in a 
smaller amount of available feed, and 
has nearly exhausted supplies at the 
mills. Both wheat and corn feeds are 
up $1 from last week. Bran is quoted 
for shipment in car lots at $18.25@20.25 
ton, sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, mixed 
feed at $20.25@22 and middlings at 
$22.25@24. Hominy feed is available at 
$23, bulk, and $24.50, sacked. 


NOTES 


Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., flour millers of Indian- 


apolis, was in Philadelphia, New York, - 


Boston and other eastern cities on busi- 
ness this week. 

Members of the Southeastern Indiana 
Millers’ Association held their quarter- 
ly meeting, Tuesday, in the reception 
hall of the public library at Lawrence- 
burg. Howard J. Hinkle and Frank J. 
Hutchinson were the principal speakers. 
A banquet was served at noon. 

Robbers Sunday night forced open the 
safe in offices at Hartford City of the 
Knecht Milling Co., taking $2,000 worth 
of War Savings Stamps, which, however, 
were registered and will be replaced by 
the government. No explosives were 
used, and the safe was not damaged 
badly. 

The Muncie (Ind.) Baking Co, a 
wholesale concern, has been placed in the 
hands of a receiver on complaint of the 
Service Flour Co., which avers that the 
baking concern is not able to meet its 
indebtedness. The action was not con- 
tested, and Harley Morris was named to 
take charge of the business. 

Several Indiana flour concerns recent- 
ly have increased their capital stock, the 
latest being the Wallace Milling Co., of 
Huntingburg, which has ra the 
amount to $100,000. The Wallace com- 
pany formerly had its place of business 
at Dyer. In addition to increasing its 
capitalization, it has extended its period 
of corporate existence 50 years. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Leslie Stewart, 61 years old, who for 
30 years had been manager at Dunkirk 
of the plant of the R. J. Barnes Mill- 
ing Co., died at his home last Sunday. 
Funeral services were held Tuesday, all 
business houses in the town closing dur- 
ing the exercises as a tribute. Members 
of the Red Men, Odd Fellow and Re- 
bekah lod took part. Mr. Stewart 
is survived by a widow. 

The United States Census Bureau has 
announced that in Indiana, where there 
are 205,126 farms, 14,639, or 7.1 per cent 
of the total, reported sales through 
farmers’ marketing organizations in 1919. 
Such sales amounted to $12,778,040, or 
$873 to each farm. The number of 
Hoosier farms _ reporting purchases 
through farmers’ organizations was 10,- 
019, or 4.9 per cent of the total. The 
amount of such purchases was $1,766,268, 
or $176 to each farm. 

Epwarp H. Zieoner. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvittz, Inp., Nov. 19.—The week 
has been draggy and uncertain in the 
flour market, notwithstanding strenuous 
efforts to keep the stones grinding. 
Millers report business hard to get, wit 
jobbers and dealers in an unsteady frame 
of mind, The slump in the price of wheat 
has had its usual effect on the market. 
Some of the mills are working on short 
time. Igleheart Bros. are still going at 
full speed, though the effort is greater 
than ever to maintain this standard. 

There is a very active market for mill- 
feed from all over the country, and the 
supply, with short grinding, is not equal 
to the demand. Millers are taking orders 
subject to delay in delivery. The heavy 
call comes from places where dairy herds 
are kept, as pasturage has about disap- 
peared. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows, 
carload lots, f.o.b., Evansville: best pat- 
ent, $6.90@7.75; standard, $6@6.50; 
clears, $4.50@4.90, in bulk. 

Millfeed, in carload lots, per ton, f.o.b. 
Evansville, is quoted: bran, $19; mixed 
feed, $21.50@23; shorts, $23@24. 


A. F. Elgren, representing Igleheart 
Bros. at Salt Lake City, and G. F. Ren- 
sing, representative of the same firm in 
Alabama and Mississippi, are in the city. 
Mr. Elgren reports business in his ter- 
ritory only fair, but with an optimistic 
feeling pervading business circles. Mr. 
Rensing brings a ps or picture of condi- 
tions in the South. Business is at a 
standstill, because of the falling price 
of cotton and the failure of the crop in 
Alabama. Mr. Rensing says the situa- 
tion is not altogether Lepcless, but the 
outlook is very poor. 

W. W. Ross. 


ALABAMA 

Mosite, Ata., Nov. 19.—The grain mar- 
ket is reported stronger this week, with 
a more. active demand for flour and the 
various grains and grain products. 
Slight change is noted in prices, with 
bran and shorts going better than any 
of the other items. 

The West Indian and Windward 
Islands are taking flour, corn, oats and 
feedstuffs in larger quantities than dur- 
ing the lagt 10 months, and exporters 
state that the prospects are good for 
business with these people this winter. 
The steamer service to the Windward 
Islands has been doubled, and all cargo 
space is reported taken for the next two 
ships, one to go out next week and the 
other early in December. Flour and 
grain products constitute the largest 


item purchased through Mobile by the. 


island peoples. 

Market quotations today: flour, best 
atents, $8 in 98-lb sacks; second best, 
7.50; bakers, $7. Corn, 70@72c bu in 
sacks, 67@70c in bulk. Oats, 46@45c 
bu. Bran, $1.10@1.15 per 100 lbs; shorts, 
$1.35@1.60; mixed feed, $1.25@1.75. 
Hay, timothy, $26@30 ton; alfalfa, $30 
@35. 


NOTES 

G. Mertz & Co., for over 30 years en- 

in the wholesale grain business 

here, will discontinue that business and 

confine their operations to produce as 

soon as ws | can dispose of the grain 
now on , 

Exports of grain and grain products 

through Mobile in the month of Septem- 


ber: wheat flour, 71,607 bbls, worth $512,- 
868; corn, 50,954 bus, $47,130; millfeed, 
6 tons, $151; oats, 14,881 bus, $5,644. 
Other miscellaneous brought the total 
value to $570,728. 

W. J. Boxes. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasuvittz, Tenn., Nov. 19.—Demand 
for flour from the Southeast continues 
quiet. Practically no business for for- 
ward needs is being booked, and only 
light sales to meet current requirements 
were being made. The average running 
time at the mills has drop below 50 
per cent of capacity. No. 2 red wheat, 
with bill, is quoted at $1.30 bu at Nash- 
ville. Mills are purchasing some wheat 
at terminal points to cover their sales of 
flour. 

Flour prices were fairly well main- 
tained this week, and at the close were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.40@7.90; 
standard or regular patent, $6.25@6.75; 
straight patent, $5.75@6.25; first clears, 
$4.75@5. 

Demand remains dull for Minnesota 
and Kansas flours. Prices: spring wheat 
patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7@7.50: hard winter patent, $6.50 
@7 


Demand for corn meal continues at a 
low ebb. Mills with capacity of 48,000 
bus ground last week 5,278, or 10.9 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 9,291, 
or 13.4 per cent, the same week last year. 
Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 
lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.25@ 
1.30; unbolted meal, $1.20@1.25. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
output of ac- 
for week -tivity 
93,703 46.2 
81,193 44.0 
97,762 46.4 
153,870 73.3 
81,360 44.5 


Weekly 
capacity 
This week 


Two years ago.... 
Three years ago.. 182,670 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 12 
46,600 
222,000 
54,000 
535,000 


Flour, bbis 
Wheat, bus 
Corn, bus 
Oats, bus 


The plant of the Nashville Baking Co. 
was recently damaged by fire, the loss 
being estimated at $1,000. 

Joun Lerrer. 


VIRGINIA 


Norrotx, Va., Nov. 19.—Conditions in 
the flour trade this week are so mixed 
that both the sellers and the possible 
buyers are entirely at sea. There is 
scarcely enough life in the trade to war- 
rant a change in previous quotations. 
The smaller country mills, both east and 
west, are still offering flour at prices 
which seem entirely inconsistent with 
the cost of wheat, and are quoting what 
they claim to be the best grades at fig- 
ures under the quotations on clears by 
the average large mills. Neither bakers 
nor jobbers seem disposed to anticipate 
their needs to any great extent. Winter 
wheat patents are quoted at $6.50@6.65, 
standard patents at $5.75@6, Kansas hard 
wheat patents at $6.75@7.25, and north- 
western spring wheat flours at $7.60@ 
7.85, 

Feed prices are somewhat stronger 
than at any time within the past six 
weeks, although demand has shown little 
improvement. The niillfeed business is 
regarded as normal, however, for this 
time of the year, and the collections in 
this branch of the trade which have been 
somewhat difficult owing to the financial 
condition in the rural districts, are said 
to be considerably better. Standard 
bran is now $24@25, standard middlings 
$22@23, flour middlings $25@27, and red 
dog $40@41, the latter showing a slight 
decline, although little of it is sold in 
this section. 

NOTES 

Eugene Davis, of the Statesville (N. 
C.) Flour Mill Co., has been in Norfolk 
this week visiting the trade. 

H. C. Veatch, eastern representative 
of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has 
been calling on the trade in this section. 
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The Virginia Cream Fried Cake Co., 


Norfolk, engaged in the manufacture of 


a patented cake, is preparing to branch 
out in its work, making cakes for distri- 
bution in boxes. 
Gardner’s bakery and the Merchants’ 
bakery, two of the largest baking plants 
in the city, are launching big nationa! 
advertising campaigns. One of the fea 
tures of = Bees campaigns was the exhibit 
of each maintained in the 1921 Pure 


* Food Show here, when the bakeries oc 


cupied the two main exhibit spaces and 
distributed upwards of 5,000 cakes, both 
in the whole and in slices. 

JoserH A. Leste. 


RULES FOR OCEAN CARRIER 


Shipping Board Vice President Agrees t: 
Proposed Regulations Governing 
the Ship Operator 


In view of frequent complaints as t: 
service rendered by operators of th 
United States Shipping Board steamers 
A. P. Husband, as chairman of the mill 
ers’ emergency defense committee of th: 
Millers’ National Federation, has take 
the matter up with the Shipping Board 
outlining complaints and submitting « 
set of proposed rules to govern ocea 
carriers, The latter were drawn up by 
F. H. Price, export agent of the Federa 
tion, and embody practices that have 
been generally accepted as sound and 
reasonable by the ocean lines for many 
years. 

A bulletin just issued by Mr. Hus- 
band states that W. J. Love, vice presi 
dent of the Shipping Board, has sub- 
scribed to the proposed rules, with the 
exception of No. 1, which does not ap- 
ply to the board, and has advised that 
copies of the list of rules will be sent to 
each district director with instructions 
to hand copies to each operator in the 
United Kingdom and continental trades. 
Mr. Love also advises that copies will 
be sent to the board’s principal European 
representative, who in turn will see that 
all agents of Shipping Board vessels 
abroad become parties thereto. 

Mr. Husband asks exporting millers, 
in their correspondence with steamship 
operators, whether operators of Ship- 
ping Board steamers or otherwise, to 
call attention to the rules and to urge 
such operators to subscribe to them. The 
regulations, which apply to shipments of 
wheat flour, corn flour, corn meal, corn 
grits, corn starch, rolled oats, oatmeal, 
oat groats, barley flour, barley meal, rye 
flour, semolina and durum, are as fol- 
lows: 

The steamship companies agree: 

1. To pay the additional premium if 
chartered steamers are used. 

2. To instruct agents to receive flour, 
and other mill products as noted above, 
by mechanical conveyors or canvas slings, 
and to forbid the use of hooks. 

3. To give receipts to delivering car- 
riers noting thereon all exceptions in de- 
tail as to bad order as follows: 

Caked—All wettage (fresh or other- 
wise recent). 

Stained—All injurious dry stains (coal 
dust, for instance). 

Torn or torn and mended—All break- 
age with ullage. 

4. To stow flour in properly pre- 
pared compartments, i.e., dunnaged and 
cleaned. 

5. Not to receive or discharge flour, or 
other mill products as noted above, in 
rain unless there is adequate protection 
therefrom. 

6. To discharge flour, and other mill 
products as noted above, by means of 
mechanical conveyors, or canvas slings, 
subject to receipt from receivers (wheth- 
er they be lightermen or warehousemen) 
showing full and accurate exceptions. 

7. To recognize liability and pay 
claims promptly—periodically—for losses 
and damages which, at the time of dis- 
charge, or within reasonable time there- 
after, have been assessed and agreed 
with the steamship agent and the flour 
surveyor as having occurred throu 
negligence in loading, stowing and/or de- 
livering. For damage by fuel oil taint 
or contact and for damages in excess of 
exceptions noted on receipts given at 
time of loading—and for short weights 
from breakages caused when loading or 
discharged. All damages arising from 
“sea peril” excepted. 
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Aside from the apparent fact that a 
number of millers were trying to under- 
sell each other, the market for the week 
just closed was practically featureless. 
This attitude on the part of mills created 
a very wide range of prices, and thor- 
oughly confused any buyer who had the 
slightest inclination to come into the 
market; in fact, it has done more to de- 
moralize the situation than anything 
which has occurred during the past 
month, 

Two weeks ago, for example, millers 
would make rather low prices in order 
to sell flour for immediate shipment, 
refusing positively to make any substan- 
tial cuts for future delivery business. 
During the past 10 days, however, some 
of them have seemed willing to make 
cuts to get business on any basis, but 
with no other result than to leave the 
price situation very soft. 

The rather sharp rally in wheat prices 
the middle of the week was expected to 
have an improving effect, and while a 
number of those in the flour trade were 
inclined toward optimism, most of the 
trade feel that the outlook, at least for 
the immediate future, is not especially 
good. Stocks on hand are more than 
sufficient for immediate needs, and in 
many cases stuff is being resold at very 
low prices, which further depresses the 
price situation. 

The market for clear flours seemed to 
be practically dead. Mills are not only of- 
fering them freely, but pressing them on 
the market at almost ridiculous prices. 
One day this week a certain mill of- 
fered 3,000 bbls of this flour, delivery 
1,000 bbls a month, at almost $1 under 
ihe market level, but did not effect a 
sale even on this basis. 

The export market was almost equally 
dull. There were some inquiries from 
Germany and Austria, but the German 
inquiry was only for a limited amount of 
flour, though a rumor was abroad that 
Germany was in the market for a long 
line. As this could not be verified, it was 
not generally accepted as fact. 

It would be an excellent thing if mill- 
ers would cease forcing this particular 
market for a period of not less than two 
weeks, for by so doing they would not 
only help their own business but would 
give buyers here a chance to get rid of 
some of the stocks they have on hand 
and make possible a new demand for 
flour under what would unquestionably 
be more helpful conditions. Trying to 
force a market by continual price cuts 
is disastrous all around, because it 
creates no business and only helps to 
demoralize the little which now exists. 

_ While prices quoted under these condi- 
“ions give very little idea of the actual 

‘uation, because of the wide range which 
nditions specified above have brought 
vout, the general range of prices fol- 
‘vs: spring fancy patents $8.45@9.10; 
standard patents, $6.50@7; first clears, 
“!.50@5.50; soft winter straights, $5.50 

°.75; hard winter straights, $6.25@ 

75; first clears, $4.50@5.50; rye, $5.25 
'9.75,—all in jute. 

FANNING P. ALBERT DEAD 

Fanning P. Albert, the oldest living 
‘ember of the Produce Exchange, died 
‘‘ his home in Alpine, N. J., this week, 
ged 84. He was for 58 years connect- 
ed with the firm of Bliss, Dallett & Co., 
owners of the Red D Line of steamships, 
«nd acted as flour purchaser for this 
oncern. Besides his activities in the 
flour trade, Mr. Albert was mainly 
responsible for preventing the destruc- 





tion of the Palisades by those who at- 
tempted to establish quarries and ce- 
ment manufacturing plants, cutting 
down these beautiful cliffs for the pur- 
pose of providing cement and masonry 
for building purposes. The deceased was 
born in Brooklyn, Sept. 16, 1837, and is 
survived by three daughters. 

Mr. Albert, who has been a familiar 
figure on the floor of the Produce Ex- 
change for so many years and who had 
drawn to himself a large circle of close 
personal friends, will be much missed by 
those with whom he came in daily con- 
tact. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA DIVIDEND 


At a meeting on Oct. 18 of the direc- 
tors of the Holland-America Line, the 
managers were authorized to state that, 
although the results during the past nine 
months of 1921 were naturally not so 
favorable as during the same period in 
the last few years, they have been of a 
nature which will enable the company, 
while writing off the customary deprecia- 
tion on ships and other assets, to pay a 
dividend which, considering present con- 
ditions in the shipping industry, may be 
called very satisfactory. 

As concerns the building programme 
of the company, the managers state that 
seven of the new passenger and cargo 
steamers will have been delivered and 
paid for before Dec. 31. Including these 
new ships, the entire fleet will figure at 
less than $382 (normal) per ton, dead 
weight, on the balance sheet, while no 
payments from the reserve fund for the 
building have been made. 

The other steamers under construc- 
tion will be finished in the course of 
1922 and 1923, and lar S ments on 
these ships have already taken place. 
Although the company has still a large 
capital, the entire building programme 
cannot be finished without an appeal to 
the money market, but this will not be 
made during the current year. 


NOTES 


Sigmund Steeg, Chicago flour broker, 
was on ’change here this week. 

T. Morgan Bowen; manager of the 
Buffalo plant of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., visited the eastern 
markets this week. 

Lee M. Powell, sales manager for 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, and C. J. Marboe, of the Hormel 
Milling Co., Austin, Minn., were in New 
York this week. 

B. H. Wunder, with his wife and 
daughter, left for Minneapolis last 
Thursday, to spend the Thanksgiving 
holidays. Mrs. Wunder lived in Minne- 
apolis before her marriage, but it is the 
first time Miss Wunder has visited that 
city. 

Millers visiting New York this week 
were C. M. Brown, assistant manager 
the Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kansas; 
Fred J. Lingham, president Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y; 
George Motley, secretary and assistant 
manager Moseley & Motley Milling Co., 
Rochester, N. Y; W. L. Seligman, vice 
— George Urban Milling Co., 

uffalo; Edgar H. Evans, president and 
treasurer Acme-Evans Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind; Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, Minneapo- 
lis; Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, and Clarence Stickell, of D. A. 
Stickell & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 


BALTIMORE 
Battrmore, Mp., Nov. 19.—Flour didn’t 
do much this week. Wheat was too 
wabbly, with the close showing a gain 
over Tuesday, but a loss as compared 
with a week ago. The relative strength 
in Chicago December wheat over May is 





causing considerable comment. The trade 
is unable to decide whether Armour is 
buying December or selling May, or do- 
ing both. Armour leads them all a 
merry chase—always has and doubtless 
ever will. The mills have made very lit- 
tle change in flour prices; if anything, 
they are a trifle easier, but in many 
cases they are unchanged from Tues- 
day. Demand, aside from a few sales 
of near-by soft winter straight to New 
York for export, was practically dried up. 

Springs were steady and quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $7.25@7.50; 
standard patents, $6.75@7,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Springs 
were held relatively firmer than hard 
winters, but the trading was of a car 
lot character, with sales few and far 
between. Clears were ignored entirely. 

Hard winters were barely steady and 
inactive, short patents at the close rang- 
ing $7@7.25; straights, $6.50@6.75,—in 
98-Ib cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@ 
15¢ less in jute, or 15@265c less in bulk. 
Business was limited, being confined to 
a few scattering sales within the range 
of quotations, with an occasional mill 
offering straight down to $6.25 in sacks. 
One of the best short patents on the mar- 
ket was offered at $7.20, jute, without 
takers or bidders. 

Soft winters were unchanged and dull, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.25 
@6.50; near-by straights, $5.25@5.50,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 
5@l15c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk. A leading Ohio mill offered its top 
patent at $6.75, cotton, which price was 
impossible, with city mills jobbing their 
best product at $7 and allowing discounts 
on quantities, and with a tributary mill 
willing to supply satisfactory quality at 
or around $6.25 in secondhand cottons. 

Many of the adjacent mills are com- 
ing to Baltimore for wheat, in order to 
get rid of the weevil and fly in the grain 
nearer home, and this fact has narrowed 
the difference between No. 2 red winter 
and No. 2 red winter garlicky wheat in 
this market to %,c bu, whereas the dif- 
ference has been as much as 22c this 
season, which is another evidence of how 
badly the farmer is treated. Near-by 
straight was in poor demand all the 
week, the few sales effected having been 
made at and around $5, bulk, to New 
York for export. However, offerings are 
not free or pressing, as desirable mill- 
ing wheat is scarce. 

City mills ran moderately and found 
trade very quiet, domestic and export. 
They made no change in their flour quo- 
tations, but advanced feed $1.50 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 26,691 
bbls; destined for export, 4,033. 


STORAGE AT PORT COVINGTON 


On Oct. 1, the Western Maryland Rail- 
road started to double the capacity of 
its grain elevator at Port Covington, Bal- 
timore, and by Nov. 28, less than two 
months, will have installed 128 new bins, 
making 280 altogether, with a combined 
capacity of practically 4,000,000 bus. 
With the working house enlarged 75 per 
cent, the elevator is now in shape to un- 
load from cars 25,000 bus grain per hour 
and to load aboard ships 100,000 bus 
per hour, all of which is quite in keeping 
with the road’s record for speed. 

This improvement is under the per- 
sonal supervision of John A. Peterson, 
superintendent, who richly deserves the 
compliment of being placed in charge of 
such a plant, for it is the unanimous ver- 
dict of the trade that what he doesn’t 
know about running a grain elevator isn’t 
worth knowing. 

The Western Maryland Railroad has 
also just shown its spirit of enterprise 
and faith in the future by offering to 
lease at a good rental from the Port De- 
velopment Commission of Baltimore, 
which has the expenditure of the $50,- 
000,000 port development loan, two piers 
of a group of five to be built, 1,200x250 
feet each, for a period of 10 years. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
2,051 bbls flour and 312,767 bus grain—. 
79,000 wheat, 220,910 corn and 12,857 
rye. , 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Nov. 19, 1,122,758 bus; same 
period last year, 1,333.957. Range of 
prices this week, $1@1.111%; last year, 
$1.50@1.98. 
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Exhibited on ’change this week was a 
silver cup won at golf by Thomas C. 
Craft, Jr. vice president Baltimore 
Grain Co., and inscribed thus:. “Public 
Parks Golf Association, Fall Tourna- 
ment, 1921. Runner Up, tenth sixteen.” 


The big new sugar refinery under con- 
struction here for the American Sugar 
Refining Co., at a cost of about $8,000,- 
000, is nearing completion and will soon 
be ready for the boats which will bring 
in the raw sugar and take out flour and 
other merchandise. 


A large European flour importer is 
authority for the statement that he re- 
cently bought from a leading milling con- 
cern of this country 36,000 sacks of its 
spring patent flour made from Canadian 
wheat in bond at a price which was 
equivalent to $4.94, bulk, at the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


Baltimore, along with New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit and other American 
cities, expects to have an exhibit of its 
various industries aboard the steamship 
St. Louis, which is scheduled to leave 
New York in January for an advertising 
trip around the world. 


Mrs. Caroline M. White, mother of 
Harry E. White, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, died on Nov. 
15 at Riderwood, a suburb of this city, 
aged 80 years. Mrs. White was the wife 
of the late George B. White, who found- 
ed the firm of White & Co. The funeral 
was held Thursday afternoon from the 
home in this city of Adelbert W. Mears, 
the resident partner of White & Co. for 
many years. 


Visitors of the week were Edward 
Paul, of Ross T. Smyth & Co., grain 
and flour importers, Liverpool and Lon- 
don; Conrad Hinrich Donner, banker and 
grain importer, Hamburg, Germany; 
Frank S. Cowgill, president Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., grain, Chicago; E. S. West- 
brook, of Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., 
Omaha, Neb; Le Roy Gordon, manager 
Richardson Scale Co., Passaic, N. J; H. 
L. Botsford, of H. C. Carson & Co., 
grain, Detroit, Mich; F. M. Turnbull, 
Philadelphia representative of the Hall- 
Baker Grain Co., Kansas City. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 19.—Flour sales- 
men report the quantity of flour sold 
this week as extremely light, buyers pur- 
chasing in the smallest possible amounts 
and only when the flour was actually 
needed. The ups and downs of the 
wheat market have had very little effect 
in stimulating trade in Boston and New 
England, and demand has been so limited 
that some of the local dealers say it has 
been difficult to make overhead expenses 
during the week. 

There seems to be a firmly rooted 
opinion in the minds of flour buyers here 
that wheat and flour prices are not yet 
low enough, and as long as there is a 
chance of lower prices being quoted 
dealers do not expect any activity in the 
purchase of flour. 

Illustrating the difficulty experienced 
by salesmen in interesting buyers, a well- 
known salesman, out after trade a few 
days ago, expected that the upward turn 
in the market would have some influ- 
ence. He visited one of his best cus- 
tomers, and tried to get his order for a 
five-car lot. The customer said he did 
not want any flour now, and was not 
interested in current prices. 

Rather than fail altogether in making 
a sale, the mill agent finally suggested 
that he take a single car. This sugges- 
tion failed also, and then as a last re- 
sort the salesman offered to match coins 
to see whether he took a car or not. 
Even when the coin turned against him, 
the customer refused to take anything 
but a minimum carload. 

Over 34,000 bbls flour were received in 
Boston the past week for local consump- 
tion, or fully 15,000 more than the nor- 
mal amount. Jobbers and distributors 
are loaded up with flour purchased 
weeks ago, for which there is little out- 
let. Considerable of this will have to 
be disposed of before this branch of 
the flour trade will be in the market for 
new supplies. 

Flour prices have fluctuated 25@35c 
bbl during the week, but whether up or 
down, failed te interest buyers. There 





was considerable pressure to sell on the 

rt of spring wheat millers, Minneapo- 
is mills being in the market for business 
and quietly making low prices. Hard 
winter patents were offered liberally and 
at some concession from asking prices, 
but few sales resulted. Soft winter 
flours are relatively more firm than 
spring or hard winter, and show but lit- 
tle change from last week. 


REDUCTION IN BREAD PRICES 


Three of the largest wholesale bakers 
in Boston this week announced a gen- 
eral reduction in bread prices to retail 
dealers in all parts of Greater Boston, 
taking effect Nov. 17. Bread that had 
formerly sold to the retailers at 12c loaf 
is now llc, while those which heretofore 
sold at 8c will hereafter be distributed 
to the retail dealers at 71,4. 

Up to the present, retail dealers have 
not passed the benefit of the reduction 
along to the consumer. While it is not 
definitely known if this will happen, it 
is the general belief that such a reduc- 
tion will soon follow, as wholesalers have 
made the statement that they expect the 
consumer will benefit by the reduction 
before long. 

* * 

Articles of incorporation were filed 
Nov. 1 by the Eastern Food Products 
Corporation, Boston, with $450,000 capi- 
tal. The officers are Frederick Martin 
Smith, president, and Francis W. Robin- 
son, Chicago, treasurer. 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 19.—There has 
been a peddling market this week, with 
no sales of round lots. The vacillations 
of wheat served to keep jobbers and 
retailers out except when forced to come 
in and buy something for immediate use. 
Bakers are in the same state of mind. 
The fact that it is the general sentiment 
that wheat cannot go much, if any, lower, 
and the chance of a reaction, had no 
effect. 

Some of the big western mills have 
cut into the market here without regard 
to the price of wheat or cost of produc- 
tion, apparently. Flour of some of the 
standard brands has been sold here at 
ridiculous prices, and one of the big de- 
partment stores advertised bread flour 
at $7.50 bbl. The same brand has been 
offered here by retailers at $1@1.05 in 
\%’s, paper. 
ports to be, a spring wheat patent, the 
price appears incredible. But some of 
the trade here are of the opinion that, 
like the famous pickles with 57 varieties, 
there may be little variations that do not 
appear on the outside of the sack. 

There is little change in quotations on 
spring wheat flours. Some mills have 
advanced a dime and others have eased 
off about the same amount. Principal 
quotations: patents, $8.15@8.35 bbl, cot- 
ton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, $8.60; 
bakers patent, $7.85, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; straights, $8@8.20, cotton 98's, 
mostly local; first clears, $5.50@6, cot- 
ton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, $6; low 
grade, $4@4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

There has been very little doing in 
winter wheat flours. One mill confessed 
to selling a car early in the week when 
the market stiffened a little, but the sale 
was for quick shipment, evidently to re- 
lieve urgent necessity. However, mills 
here are now selling some flour on the 
breaks or advances, to suit the customer, 
the mill being willing to take a chance on 
ability to break even on the deal. There 
is little wheat to be had at even $1.15 
from growers, and shippers take advan- 
tage of conditions to jump rices to 
$1.25, f.o.b., shipping point. If feed were 
strong and prices sharply advancing this 
might be offset. Winter straights, estab- 
lished brands, are offered at $6.15@6.25 
oat cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 


-75. 

The trade in rye flour is too light to 
establish prices. The nominal quotations 
are unchanged at $5.90@6 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Western rye flour 
shares in the stagnation, with light quot- 
ed at $7 bbl, medium at $6.50, and dark 
at $6, all cotton 98's. 

There is some jobbing in buckwheat 
flour here, but none of the city mills 
grind the grain. On jobbing basis, it is 
held at $3.50 per 100 lbs, sacked. 

There has been a much better demand 


If this flour is what it pur-. 
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for bran this week. The corn crop was 
unusually here, and the oat crop 
light. As a result, farmers are buying 
bran to lighten up corn meal, and mid- 
dlings and’ other heavier feeds are rather 
neglected by the local trade. However, 
with the light output there is no accu- 
mulation. Some mills are sold ahead 
and have nothing to offer. 

The going prices: spring bran, $23@24 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $26 
@28; winter bran, $23@24; spring mid- 
dlings, $25@28, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $27@29; winter middlings, milldoor 
sales, around $1.50 per 100 lbs. Rye feed 
closely sold up, with some local business 
at $23@25 ton. Western feeds steady 
and unchanged at $33 for ground oats 
and $26 for corn meal, bulk. Corn meal, 
table quality, unchanged at $1.30@1.40 
per 100 Ibs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a ca- 
pe of 18,600 bbls, as reported to The 
orthwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week 5,300 28 
Last week 39 
Of this total, 4,200 bbls were spring 
wheat flour, 700 winter and 400 rye. 


NOTES 


The J. G. Davis Co. has been repairing 
its flume for several days. The company 
has a supplementary power plant, but 
develops considerable power from the 
Genesee River. 

Matthew Macauley, president of the 
Macauley-Fien Milling Co., died at his 
home in this city, aged 65 years. He was 
one of the best known millers of this 
city, and was connected with the com- 
pany for 32 years, and was active up to a 
fortnight before his death. Mr. Macauley 
was born in Durham, Canada, and came 
to Rochester when a lad of 10. He was 
a member of the New York State Millers’ 
Association. 

T. W. Knapp. 


BUFFALO 


Burrawo, N. Y., Nov. 19.—Conditions 
in the flour trade are no better than last 
week. There is no buying except to fill 
some special want for patents, and with 
the mills so close to the end of their 
orders a shutdown or a heavy decrease 
in production is certain next week. With 
the last bonded wheat going through the 
mills today, and no new business of con- 
sequence booked this week, the situation 
today looks hopeless. Thanksgiving will 
be a day off and it’s not likely that any 
of the mills will start up the following 
two days. 

Fancy spring patents were generally 
held at $8, and no disposition was shown 
today to shade that price, with the wheat 
market showing indications of going 
higher. Minneapolis was figured at 3c, 
Winnipeg 4c and Kansas Ic higher than 
last week on desirable grades. The mills, 
however, were anxious to run, and there 
were offerings of some patents at con- 
siderably less than $8. Another quite 
large lot of first and second clears was 
worked for export, presumably at a low 
figure, and it is believed that the accu- 
mulation here has been worked down to a 
point where first clears may be consid- 
ered in a much stronger position. Sec- 
ond clears are still weak, and mills are 
looking for bids. Rye flour dull and 
lower. 

Some effort is being made to steady the 
local retail market, and prices were ad- 
vanced 25c today, making the best fam- 
ily patent $8.25 and bakers patent $8, 
in cotton 98’s. White rye was offered 
at $6, and dark at $5.75, a decline of 
75c for the week. 

A fair amount of business was report- 
ed by Kansas mill representatives here, 
but at lower prices than last week. Short 
patent was quoted at $6.75@7.30, and 
standard patent at $6@6.70, Buffalo rate 
points. 

Nothing doing in Canadian flour in 
this city. - 

Millfeeds took another decided upward 
turn, and there is practically no bran 
or middlings in the market today. The 
mills refuse to offer except possibly in 
mixed cars with flour, and little of that. 
Jobbers who foolishly depressed feeds to 
the ridiculously low prices reached are 
evidently caught, and no sympathy is ex- 
pressed for them here. Prices were ad- 


vanced steadily, and today bran and mid- 
dlings are $2 higher than last Saturday, 
with a tremendous demand from all 
quarters and the mills sold ahead for the 
rest of November at least. 

Mixed feed and flour middlings were 
advanced only 75c, and red dog remains 
at previous prices. The demand is rather 
slow for these heavy feeds, but at the 
same time the supply is reported light. 
The sudden change in the market brought 
small country buyers out in full force 
this week, and they are clamoring for 
supplies. A little Canadian feed was 
sold this week at $20 for bran and $21 
for middlings, but there were no offer- 
ings today. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was in better 
demand the past few days, and prices 
are stronger. Hominy feed was selling 
quite freely until prices were advanced 
$1.50, when trade fell off. Gluten feed 
unsettled, but oaerly higher than last 
week. Cottonseed meal firmer, with some 
improvement in demand and offerings 
quite free. Oil meal $2 higher and 
strong. Milo lower, and offerings liberal 
at the decline; quality fine, as a rule. 
Distillers’ grains offered at $42, on track, 
and brewers’ at $27, local. 

Buckwheat easier, under more liberal 
offerings and a lighter demand. Buck- 
wheat flour easy, 5-lb paper bags $3.85 
@4 per 100 Ibs, and demand light. 

Rolled oats quiet and firmer. Oat 
hulls in fair demand and firm. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour 
output 


Pct. of 
activity 


This week 

Last week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 
Three years ago 


Wheat stocks in store are 7,700,000 
bus, compared with 2,283,800 a year ago. 

Receipts of flour this week were 319,- 
600 bbls, compared with 220,000 last 
year. 

Konstanty Witczak, baker of this city, 
is bankrupt; liabilities, $6,150; assets, 
$2,683. 

Stocks of wheat afloat here today are 
6,954,769 bus, of which 6,131,508 are from 
Canadian ports. 

Shipments of grain by canal to New 
York this week were 19,805 tons, com- 
pared with 14,990 last year. 

No date has been set for the official 
closing of the barge canal. It will be 
kept open as long as weather conditions 
permit. 

W. H. Chapman, of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., and E. Bradford, of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., auditors, were 
in Buffalo this week. 

The last westbound package freight 
will leave Buffalo, Erie and Cleveland 
Nov. 30, and boats will continue to leave 
Duluth up to Dec. 4 and 5. 

It is understood that the Quaker Oats 
feed mill here will close operations at 
the end of this month, and the business 
be transferred to the Akron, Ohio, mills. 
The plant here will be used for distribu- 
tion. 

Motor barge No. 104, which was badly 
damaged in the barge canal at Fulton 
while on her way to Buffalo with a 
cargo of Canadian wheat, arrived here 
today with a barge in tow carrying the 
damaged grain. 

There are 12,114,196 bus grain afloat 
here for winter storage, divided as fol- 
lows: wheat, 6,954,769; corn, 3,080,347; 
oats, 1,799,506; barley, 110,300; rye, 169,- 
274. Last year there was no grain afloat 
for winter storage at this time. 

The steamer S. N. A. No. 1, of Lon- 
don, Eng., arrived today from Port Col- 
borne with 21,420 bbls flour, shipped by 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. The 
flour was placed in a warehouse here, 
and will be shipped out in a few days. 

Over 10,000,000 bus grain arrived at 
this port this week, of which 8,888,000 
were wheat, 6,895,000 coming from Can- 
ada. A year ago the receipts were 4,- 
216,000 bus grain, of which 3,586,000 
were wheat, with 2,425,000 from Cana- 
dian ports, 

E. Banoasser. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Puiaperpn1a, Pa., Nov. 19.—The 
flour market was unsettled this week by 
constant fluctuations in wheat, and buy- 
ers, lacking confidence, held off. Prices 
show little net change, compared with 
a week ago. Jobbers and bakers have 
fairly liberal supplies on hand, and even 
concessions in prices will not tempt them 
to purchase for future requirements. 
Exporters show little interest. 


NOTES 


Frank M. Turnbull has become the 
eastern representative of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., milling wheat specialists of 
Kansas City. He has offices in the 
Bourse. 

Among the visitors on ‘change this 
week were D. K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, An- 
drews & Thurston, and William H. Sud- 
duth, secretary and treasurer of the W. 
J. Jennison Co., both millers of Minne- 
apolis, and Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin 
Brokerage Co., Kansas City. 

Director Sproule, of the department of 
wharves, docks and ferries, has arranged 
with the Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Steam- 
ship Corporation for leasing part of the 
municipal pier and bulkhead shed at the 
foot of Christian Street, Delaware River. 
This is known as No. 40 South, and has 
been used by the Norway-Mexico Gulf 
Line, the Swedish America Mexico Line 
and the Transatlantic Steamship Co., all 
of which will secure accommodations at 
other piers. The city leases the north 
half of the pier to the new company for 
the sum of $30,275 annually. 

The Hudson Shipping Co., Inc., with 
offices in the Lafayette Building, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Commercia! 
Exchange. This company announces its 
appointment as agent for two new lines 
with services from Philadelphia. As 
agent for the Baltimore Steamship Co., 
Inc., it establishes service to Glasgow 
with the steamship Coelleda, scheduled 
to leave Dec. 14; and as representative 
for the Export Steamship Corporation, 
25 Broadway, New York, service is 
established from this port to Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna and Alexandria, with thie 
steamship Blair scheduled to leave about 
Nov. 30. 

Samuet S. Dantes. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Nov. 19.—Condi- 
tions in the flour market are unchanged. 
Business is very dull. The general opin- 
ion among the millers, which is also en 
tertained by some buyers, is that flour 
bought now for future delivery, say, 
March and April, will turn out to be a 
very good purchase, but there is a lack 
of interest in this sort of buying. There 
is no demand for clears, and other flour 
is not moving except for a few occasional 
orders for well-established brands; still, 
the market has advanced in the last two 
days. 

There is hope here for a shortage in 
the “contract breaker” crop, as mer- 
chants and mill representatives are tak- 
ing care to reduce the acreage b) 
promptly calling to time those who show 
an inclination to crawl from their obli 
gations. Strict co-operation along this 
line will be a boon to good business this 
season. With prospect of cold weather 
soon, the trade, in general, hopes for « 
revival of business. 

Flour prices, per barrel, quoted to 
dealers by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring, 95 per cent patent $6.90@7.1). 
short patents $7.40@7.65; hard winter 
wheat, 95 per cent $6.20@6.40, short pat- 
ents $6.90@7.30, fancy clears $4.90@5.20; 
soft winter, 95 per cent $6.40@6.70, short 
patents $6.90@7.20; white corn flour, in 
100-lb sacks, $1.55. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 64c bu, No. 2 
white 64c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48¢c, 
No. 3 white, new, 44c; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, 95c. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.75; grits, fine and coarse, $1.80; 
corn meal, $1.70@1.80; corn flour, $1.80. 

Grain inspected since Nov. 1: wheat, 
export 261 cars, local 1; corn, export 392, 
local 63; oats, export 6, local 84; rye, 
export, 10; barley, export, 6. Inspected 
outward on shipboard: corn, 68,144 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,979,000 
bus; corn, 449,000; oats, 230,000; barley, 
117,000. Grorce L. Ferry. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, NOV. 19 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.0.b, mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-Ib cotton 


sacks: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ....---- $7.00@7.25 $8.50@8.75 
Bakers patent ......+. 6.75@7.00 8.25@8.50 
First clear, jute ...... 5.40@5.65 7.75@8.25 
Second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.30 5.75 @6.25 
No. 2 semolina ....-.. 6.25@6.50 9.00@9.25 
Durum patent ....+++- 5.85@6.10 8.75@9.00 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.35; No, 2 straight, $4.95; No. 
3 dark, $4.15; No. 5 dark, $5.05; No, 8 rye, 
$4.30. 

WHEAT—Receipts light, mainly of durum. 
Dealings in it were larger than in spring. 
Buyers were not very keen, but cleaned up 
offerings. Choice grades sold readily; lower 
ones dragged. Spring futures were dull. 
Spring contracts lost 1c, against 2%@3%c 
in durum, from close of Nov, 12, 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


ao Dark oo 
1 No. 2 No. 


F No. 

13... 125% @132% 120% @126% 112% @122% 
14... 128 @130 118 @124 110 @120 

15... 119% @126% 114% @120% 106% @116% 
16... 121% @128% 116% @122% 108% @118% 
17... 120% @127% 115% @121% 107% @117% 
18... 125% @1382% 120% @126% 112% @122% 
19... 123% @130% 118% @124% 110% @120% 


a durum———7_ -—Durum—7 
Nov. No. No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
12. 104 O111 102 @109 95 93 


14. 101% @108% 99% @106% 92% 90% 
15. 98%@105% 96% @103% 89% 87% 
16. 101 @108 99 @106 92 90 
17. 9953@106% 97% @104% 90 5% 88% 
18. 102% @109% 100% @107% 93% 91% 
19, 101% @108% 99% @106% 92% 90% 

Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 





-Spring— ~ 

Dec. May Nov. Dec. May 
Nov. 12.. 122 122 + 95 92% 97 
Nov. 14.. 122 122 92% 89% 93% 
Nov. 15.. 116% 116% 89% 86% 90% 
Nov. 16.. 118% 118% 92 89% 93% 
Nov, 17.. 117 117% 905% 875% 92 
Nov. 18.. 121 121 93% 90% 95 
Nov, 19.. 121 121 92% 89% 93% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Nov. 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
12.... 48% 27% @29% 76% 33@55 
14.... 42% +++ @30% 75% 33@55 
15.... 48% «++2-@29% 71 33 @55 
16.... 44% -» @30% 72% 33@55 
Tine. 44% +» @30% SA 33@55 
IS.... 45% +++ @31% 33@55 
19.... 45% -@31% 7% 33@55 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
. 7-—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 














Spring .... 860 445 360 6574 1,076 646 
Durum .... 764 948 204 1,461 1,837 6 
Winter .... 2 15 32 1 ee 88 

Totals ..1,126 1,408 6596 2,036 2,913 640 
COP sivas 64 232 ee ee 
Oats ..... - 46 25 6 260 ee 4 
tye eveeeee 147 600 201 502 959 194 
Barley .... 48 246 81 422 101 398 

Bonded... 28 ee 4 ee os 50 


‘laxseed .. 206 141 20 184 323 37 
GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 19, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——_, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


’ 
,2 nor f§ 301 159 58 48 30 15 
3dkn } 

s 


8 nor 


153 114 139 47 30 65 


All other 

spring .. 656 1,269 604 60 113 87 
1,2 am +) 
1, 2 dur 452 665 1,145 123 123 42 


All other 
urum ..1,817 610 1,951 312 85 41 
Winter .... Be Sh 81 7 6 14 
Mixed: issn 46. .. 2 ae 88 


Totals ..3,433 2,775 3,818 877 883 347 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
©'cvators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Domesti Bonded——, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 





Core. .ceee 87 a oe ee 

Oats ...... 15,227 2,150 372 a6 ee ee 

RYO ss iene 428 475 4,575 os + 

Barley .... 2564 468 418 7 2 4 

Flaxseed .. 592 1,477 64 ee 3 “ 
FLAXSEED 


: Early liquidation cut heavily into prices. 
-osses up to 12%@l4c were scored before 
market showed any rallying power. A 
hardening in the Argentine cables caused a 
recovery of most of the loss. The breaks 
ase bulges mainly reflected local operations, 
utures closed 83@5c under Nov. 12. Crush- 
ers have been eager for cash flaxseed, and 





paid well to get it. Light receipts and offer- 
ings restricted trading. The premium for 
spot No. 1 is now quoted 1@38c over Novem- 
ber. To arrive, unchanged at lc over the 
same contract, 


——Close——_,, 

Opening Nov. 20 

Nov. 14 High Low Nov. 19 1920 
Nov. ..$1.86% $1.86% $1.74 $1.84% $2.08 
Dec, .. 1.84% 1.84% 1.71 1.80% 2.08 
Jan. .. 1.87 1.87 1.74 1.82 2.11 
May .. 1.88% 1.88% 1.74% 1.85% 2.22 





ST. LOUIS, NOV. 19 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b. St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Piret patent ...cccccccccccccssces $6.80@7.25 
TRAMGOTE occccccccccesccccscceces 6.50 @6.75 
WISE GIOOF .cccccccccccccvccecess 4.25 @4.75 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Patemt .cccccscccccccsccccscseses 6.20@6.40 
Straight ...... con 5.25@5.50 
First clear 4.00@ 4.50 





MILLFEED—A decided improvement was 
noted this week. The light offerings of bran 
were barely sufficient to take care of the 
brisk demand, and prices advanced about $1. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard 
winter bran, $16@16.50; soft winter bran, 
$16.50@17; gray shorts, $22@23. 

WHEAT—Cash wheat was in fair demand, 
but buyers wanted only the good milling 
grades, and not enough sound soft wheat 
was offered to satisfy the requirements of 
local mills. Hard wheat was scarce and in 
demand. Receipts, 156 cars, againet | 226 last 
week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.22; No. 3 
red, $1.15@1.16; No. 4 red, $1.11. 

CORN—Cash corn was in good demand, 
old yellow being particularly wanted. Re- 
ceipts, 288 cars, against 230. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn, 49c; No. 3 corn, 47@48c; No. 4 
corn, 47@48c; No. 5 corn, 47c; No. 2 yellow, 
50@5ic; No. 3 yellow, 49@50c; No. 4 yellow, 
48@49c; No. 5 yellow, 47@48c; No. 1 white, 
50@5l1c. 

OATS—Cash oats were in fair demand. 
Prices showed little change on the week, 
Receipts, 90 cars, against 105. Cash prices: 
No. 3 oats, 33@34c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipgts— --Shipments—, 
1921 920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 86,200 68,960 121,890 73,590 
Wheat, bus.. 289,626 818,015 701,120 457,130 
Corn, bus.... 454,379 240,500 862,390 165,510 
Oats, bus.... 239,000 528,000 252,370 451,520 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 5,500 ..... 1,650 
Barley, bus.. 16,000 40,000 7,190 1,830 


CHICAGO, NOV. 19 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


TOSPESRORES 600s ceceser ccc eceeees $8.05 @8.15 
Spring patents, jute .........206. 6.90 @7.25 
Spring straights, jute ........... 6.60@7.00 
BOTEMS CIOBTS, JUtS 2 .cccncccecess 4.00@5.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute........ 3.50@3.80 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.25@7.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.25@6.50 

Straight, southern, jute ........ 6.00 @6.25 

Clear, southern, jute .........++. 4.40@4.90 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.15 @6.50 

Patent, 96 per Cont ...ccscccccces 5.75 @6.00 

CIeSF, WARGGR, TUCO .vcscecssceces 4.00@4.60 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$4.90@5.15 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.70@4.90 
WHEAT—Buffalo mills purchased some 
wheat here early in week, but otherwise 
milling demand has been quiet. Receipts 
light. Premiums a little easier, especially 
on yellow hard. Some export business done 
from the Guif, but no marked improvement. 
Compared with December, premiums closed 
as follows: 
1 red 13@14c over 
2 red 11@12c over 
8 red 8@9c over 
red 4@6c over 
hard 2@2%c over 


1 3@5c over 
2 
3 
4 
1 
hard Dec to 2c over H 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 


h 

h 2@38c over 

h 1@2c over 

h 2@8c under 
h Dec to ic ov 
h %@2c under 
h Dec to 6c un 
h 6@7c under 
n 

n 

n 

n 


hard 1@2c under 

hard 2@4c under 

n 15@20c over 

n 10@15c over 

n Dec to 8c over 

n Dec to 8c under Dec to 5c over 

m Dec to 5c over 3 2@3c under 

m 2% ov to1% un 4 m 5@7c under 

Range of cash prices for the week, with 

comparisons: 

This week Last week 
@ 


23 @25c over 
12@23c over 
5 


d 
d 
da 
da 
y 
A 
y 
y 
da 
da 
da @13c over 
da 

m 


NKR WDHB OD eB 


Last year 
182% 


2 FOG, ccc ce QDeccce evcceQacecee cases 

2 red. .....@. eo@ecses 95 @213 
2 BBs wcves 7 @t0 181 @199 
2 hd. itv @iity 103 @io7 179 @195 
1dh. o@ wccee coces @ 182 @190 
BG hy neces Qeccee coves @. eeee te ee% @186% 
1M, © ccecs Dosece cvvve Discus ctegs > 
BM, @ veece @.. onetoscee 60008 @18 
ROD ceces @uveee cooee@. iii @ isi 
| S merry Sasa aeem Rite 


CORN—Very good export demand, an im- 
provement over last week. Stocks are very 
heavy. Domestic trade good, and offerings 








quite free. Receipts lighter than last week. 
Stuff received is of good quality. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
mix.... 48 @49% 45% @47 81 @85% 
mix.... 47% @49% 45% @47% 75 @86 
mix.... 44% @49% 42% @46 79 @8&4 
mix.... 43 @48% 41 @45% 67% @84 
mix.. 438 @46% 41% @45% 67 @83 
mix.. 42 @46% 40% @43 80% @82% 
yel..... 48 @50% 46% @48 78% @88s% 
, @50% 45% @48% 77% @88 
yel,.... 44% @50 42% @47% 74 @86 
bewee 43 @49 41 @45% 70 @82 
yel..... 42 @48 41 @46 67 @84% 
yel..... 41 @48 40 @42% 68 @79 


- 47% @50% 46% @47% 80 @86 

@47% 72% @86 

42% @46% 69% @82% 
42% @43% ....@.... 
42% @46% 41% @43 a ae 
@42% ....@.... 
OATS—A slight let-up in domestic de- 


Om CODD Om CODD HO Om Oo DO 
< 
© 


mand. Offerings have been fairly free, and 
receipts light. Export dead. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 40 @41 38 @40 50 @54 
2 white. 35 @39 82 @36% 48%@654 
3 white. 31% @35% 30 @36% 46 @52 
4 white. 28 @34 28 @33 45% @50% 


RYE—Good buying by cash houses and 
eastern interests. Offerings not heavy, and 
receipts very light. No. 2 ranged 77@8l1c, 
compared with 75@76%c last week, and 
$1.53@1.65 a year ago. Old December closed 
today at 81%c, new December at 81%c, and 
May at 85%c. 

BARLEY—Market has had firm under- 
tone, and demand has been good. Receipts 
light. The range was 40@64c, against 40@ 
63c last week, and 75c@$1.12 a year ago. 
December closed at 58%c, and May at 60c. 

CORN GOODS—Domestic trade very good, 
but export almost dead. Foreign mills are 
putting mills in this country out of the run- 
ning. Corn flour $1.57%, corn meal $1.45, 
cream meal $1.40, pearl hominy $1.50, granu- 
lated hominy $1.45, oatmeal $2.55, car lots, 
per 100 lbs. Rolled oats, $2.27% per 90-lb 
sack, 

LINSEED MEAL—Good demand, and 
scarcity has advanced price to $40.50 ton, 
f.o.b, Chicago, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis..... 212 148 155 101 
Wheat, bus.... 285 122 177 161 
Corn, bus...... 1,534 841 1,614 1,156 
Oats, bus...... 819 874 1,464 908 
Rye, bus....... 237 37 1 25 
Barley, bus.... 110 355 67 87 





MILWAUKEE, NOV, 19 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b, Milwaukee: 


CE DON oi is 660 ose seen ease $7.30@7.70 
oe er err 6.55 @6.70 
RE BOOT a. 66 6.600 609 0-000 e006 eeee 5.00@5.40 
ON GHOOE, 0.650 65 6.6 K0ceoses sane 4.50@4.75 
Po Bo a ee ee 5.10@5.55 
MeO HOU, StIGISHE .cccscvccevvecs 4.60@5.15 
Ee THs GURNEE 6.0.0 0.06 6:00:0.5.060 008% 4.15 @4.95 
TRROORE- DATOS 6c o0 cesses cececces 6.25 @6.50 
Comm Bour, 1060 WO. <ceccccsscecece 1.45 @1.50 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs .........-. ° 1.40@1.45 
GCOPm BFtte, BOG TNS 2c cccccesviesces 1.35 @1.40 


MILLFEED—Strong and higher. Good de- 
mand for quick shipment; deferred call mod- 
erate, with offers very light. Mills generally 
booked up until early January. Prices $1.50 
@2 ton higher on bran and middlings; win- 
ter bran $2@2.50 up. Red dog easy to 50c 
ton lower. Standard bran, $17.50@18.50; 
winter bran, $18@18.50; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $18@18.50; flour middlings, $21@22; 
hominy feed, $20.50@21.50; red dog, $30@ 
82; rye feed, $14@15; old process oil meal, 
$40.50@41; cottonseed meal, $42@45; brew- 
ers’ dried gxains, $22; gluten feed, $28.65,— 
all in 100-lb sacks, 


WHEAT—Declined 2@3c. Receipts, 11 
cars; last week, 21; last year, 29. Offerings 
small, and demand fair for desirable offer- 
ings.’ Basis firm and unchanged, with pre- 
miums on winters stronger. No. 1 dark 
northern ranges 12@17c over Minneapolis 
December price; No. 1 hard winter, 1@3c 
over December; No. 1 red winter, 13@15c 
over. No. 1 dark (Dakota) northern closed 
at $1.30@1.35, No. 2 $1.23@1.28, No. 3 $1.10 
@1.23, No. 4 $1.01@1.11, No. 5 91c@$1.06; 
No..1 red winter $1.22@1.23, No. 2 $1.21@ 
1.22, No. 3 $1.14@1.18, No. 4 $1.13@1.15, No. 
5 $1.09@1.11; No. 1 hard winter $1.10@1.11, 
No. 2 $1.08@1.10, No. 3 $1.07@1.09; No. 1 
mixed $1.15@1.25, No. 2 $1.10@1.20, No. 3 
$1.05 @1.15, No. 4 $1.05@1.12, No. 5 $1@1.10. 

RYE—Advanced 2@3c. Receipts, 16 cars; 
last week, 14; last year, 46. Choice Wiscon- 
sin in good demand, chiefly from millers. 
Western moving slowly. Shippers inactive. 
Basis improved, No. 2 spot nominally lc over 
December price. No. 1 closed at 82% @838c; 
No. 2, 82%c; No. 3, 81@81%c; No. 4, 76 
@80c. 

CORN—Advanced 2% @38c. 
cars; last week, 107; last year, 76. Shippers 
and manufacturers absorbing moderate offer- 
ings. Basis steady, spot ranging 1@2c over 
December price, outside for yellow. No. 2 
white closed at 50c; No. 2 yellow, 50%c; No. 
2 mixed, 560c. 

OATS—Advanced 1%@2c. Receipts, 132 
cars; last week, 199; last year, 206. Offer- 
ings light, and demand good from cereal 





. lators in new low grades. 


Receipts, 105 


mills and shippers. Basis firmer, spot ruling 
4c ‘over to December price, according to 
weight. No. 2 white closed at 35@38c; No. 
3 white, 33% @87c; No. 4 white, 32@35c; 
sample grade, 30@338c. 

BARLEY—Advanced ic. Call for desir- 
able heavy qualities good; other grades easy 
and slow. Receipts, 64 cars; last week, 53; 
last year, 91. Futures about 2c up, Decem- 
ber ruling at 64%c, nominal. Iowa was 
quoted at 48@63c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 
50@64c; Minnesota, 48@63c; Dakota, 48@ 
63c; feed and rejected, 45@52c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts— a 
1920 


1921 1920 921 
Flour, bbls... 36,070 3,850 21, 400 29,688 
Wheat, bus.. 13,500 37,950 39,015 22,850 
Corn, bus.... 135,375 108,300 688,975 74,920 


Oats, bus.... 279,180 414,640 253,200 320,140 


Barley, bus.. 98,880 140,595 79,220 35,650 
Rye, bus..... 22,240 64,390 25,670 56,100 
Feed, tons... 3,240 810 7,234 4,212 





KANSAS CITY, NOV. 19 
FLOUR—Quotations 6n hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


0 Tee Te ee ee $6.50 @6.80 
SEINE, -4.0'¢ 01006 06000 4000004206006 5.85 @6.00 
Piret Clear 2... ccccccccesccccecece 4.00 @4.50 
ee TTC TET TOT Cre eT TTT 3.50@3.75 


MILLFEED—Offerings insufficient to ac- 

commodate good demand from the South 
and in Kansas. Country mills have. no bran 
to offer at any price. Stored bran is the 
only available supply, and is bringing around 
$16 in Kansas City. Shorts in good request 
and very scarce. Bran and gray shorts show 
a sharp advance in price; brown shorts nom- 
inally unchanged and nearly on a parity 
with bran. Quotations, per ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks: bran, $15@16; brown shorts, $17@ 
18; gray shorts, $20@21. 
. WHEAT—A fairly good volume of busi- 
ness Was accomplished in the local cash 
market this week. Continuation of fairly 
good demand of early part of week was fur- 
ther augmented near close by development 
of marked strength in futures, reports of 
abnormally small farm reserves and bullish 
southwestern crop reports. Values advanced, 
and had a firm undertone.. Demand for soft 
wheat fairly good, and bulk of supply was 
disposed of. Prices fluctuated. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $1.08@1.17, No. 2 $1.05 
@1.16, No. 3 $1.04@1.14, No. 4 $1.01@1.09; 
soft wheat, No. 1 $1.17@1.18, No. 2 $1.14@ 
1.15, No. 3 $1.08@1,12, No. 4 $1.05@1.07. 

CORN—Demand only fair, and moderate 
supplies were ample to fill requirements. 
Prices were up and down, with a rally the 
last part of the week. Cash prices: white 
corn, No. 2 41% @42c, No. 3 40@4ic, No. 4 
38% @39c; yellow corn, No. 2 43% @44c, No. 
3 43@438%c, No. 4 42@42%c; mixed corn, 
No. 2 42@438c, No. 3 41@41%c, No. 4 39@ 
39%e. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
co Receipts——, ee 

192 1920 1921 192 
Flour, bbls. 13,650 8,450 82,550 68, 575 
W’t, bus..1,019,250 1,455,300 1,080,000 1,412,550 


Corn, bus. -108,750 86,250 111,250 37,500 
Oats, bus.. 47,600 96,900 42,000 142,500 
Rye, bus... 5,500 18,700 5,500 7,700 
Barley, bus 15,000 141,000 9,100 83,200 
Bran, tons. 520 580 3,140 2,100 
Hay, tons.. 2,736 7,716 504 2,388 





BUFFALO, NOV. 19 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 

Best PRtent SHIRT ...cccccccsvese $7.75 @8.00 
| EPeeEeeePereereyT Ts 7.00 @7.25 
RE ET «6.05 's.0'9:0:6 66.008 68.50 msins 4.75 @5.00 
OUI GOON io vncocccedseenctenss ++ @3.75 
MPO, WATS WHE 2. cccccccccccess -»-@5.70 
PD cease bore coceore swan -.@5.30 

Sacked 

) | oR. PRT eerer er rere -@20.25 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @21.25 
BIMOE GOOG occ cccccccccccccess @ 25.75 
WE GROUND: 5 c66:00s cccences reer, | # | 
Se SE SP Ns 0 660 v.00 000.06 eee s @34.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... eeoee@ 1.65 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... @ 25.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ..........- @ 25.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... @ 26.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... @32.08 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... @ 45.00 
Cee RE, OOP DOR hse cet cacsdcces @ 42.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked....... @ 2.65 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... @10.00 
Milo, Mo. 8, 100 IDs ..cccccceces @ 1.45 
Buckwheat, new, 100 Ibs ....... @ 1.65 


WHEAT —Track receipts were euly a few 
cars, mostly going to the mills on previous 
sales, and the cars offered were held above 
what mills would pay. No. 2 mixed sold at 
$1.27, on track, through billed, 

CORN—Higher on light receipts and a 
good demand from feed millers, also specu- 
Practically noth- 
ing on the market today. Closing: No. 1 
yellow, 63%c; No. 2 yellow, 63c; No. 3 yel- 
low, 61c; No, 4 yellow, 58%c; No. 5 yellow, 
67c,—on track, through billed, 

OATS—Trade was generally quiet and, al- 
though receipts were very light, the ad- 
vance was only about %c for the week. 
Closing: No. 1 white, 42c; No. 2 white, 41%c; 
No. 3 white, 39%c; No. 4 white, 37%c,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Good inquiry, especially for 
spot, and offerings very light. Malting was 
quoted at 70@75c, and feed 65@68c, on 





track, through billed. peste 65@72c, and 
feed 68@62c, c.if., Buff 

My my closing ia at 87%c for 
No, 2 in sto 


4 BOSTON, NOV. 19 

FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 

Spring patents, special short 
Spring patents, standard 
Spring first clears 

Hard winter patent 

Soft winter patent 

Soft winter straight 

Soft winter clear 

Rye flour, white patent 

MILLFEED—Demand for wheat feeds 
shows a slight improvement, with market 
steady. Other feeds quiet. Spring bran, 
$23@23.50 for pure and $22.50@23 for stand- 
ard; winter bran, $23@25; middlings, $23.50 
@29; mixed feed, $23.560@30; red dog, $38; 
gluten feed, $34.01; hominy feed, $27.25; 
stock feed, $28; oat hulls, reground, $11; cot- 
tonseed meal, $44@49; linseed meal, $44,— 
all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL-—Demand better; market a 
shade higher. Granulated yellow, $1.75; 
bolted yellow, $1.70; feeding, $1.35; cracked 
corn, $1.35,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL-—Market held steady, with a 
good demand. Rolled quoted at $2.75, and 
cut and ground at $3.02. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

7-Receipts—, -—Stocks——, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbis.... 34,069 19,130 

Wheat, bus. 1421, 055 148,740 331, 716 217,838 

Corn, 3,94 

Oats, 39,590 31,190 17,742 20,283 

Rye, 77,100 2,020 186,124 

Millfeed, tons.. 5 

Corn meal, bbis 175 

Oatmeal, cases. 4,800 

Oatmeal, sacks. 








TOLEDO, NOV. 19 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b,. mill, $5.95@6.25; spring, $6.90; 
local Kansas, $6.50. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 
Winter wheat mixed feed 
Winter wheat middlings 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags -@42.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 5.50 

WHEAT—Receipts, 23 cars, 14 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 66 cars, 24 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 19 cars, 16 centract, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 

765,096 285,000 211,085 37,760 

82,500 63,750 11,880 7,071 
38,950 108,650 26,960 46,840 


$.....@21.00 
22.00@ 22.50 
23.00 @ 24.00 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





NEW YORK, NOV, 19 

FLOUR—Flour quiet and featureless, save 
that some millers are trying to undersell 
others and are demoralizing market. Con- 
siderable reselling causing soft price situa- 
tion. Prices: spring. fancy patents, $8.45@ 
9.10; standard patents, $6.50@7; first clears, 
$4.50@5.50; soft winter straights, $5.50@ 
6.75; hard winter straights, $6.25@6.75; first 
clears, $4.50@5.50; rye, $5.25@5.75,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 265,454 bbls. 

WHEAT — Market developed strength 
toward close of week, and sharp rally in the 
middle of week had improving effect. Suf- 
ficient stocks on hand for immediate needs. 
Prices: No. 2 red, c.if., $1.20; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.17; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.17%. Receipts, 1,612,900 bus. 

CORN—Export interest a sustaining fea- 
ture. Interior receipts small. Prices: No, 2 
yellow, 69c; No. 2 mixed durum, 68%c; No. 
2 white, 70c. Receipts, 210,200 bus. 

OATS—Prices advanced in sympathy with 
wheat and corn. Receipts small. Quota- 
tions ranged 43@54c, according to quality. 
Receipts, 126,000 bus, 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 19 
FLOUR—Receipts, 13,500 bbis, and 15,600,- 
580 Ibs in sacks. No exports. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent $7.40@7.75 
Spring standard patent 6.80@7.10 
Spring first clear . -. 5.256@6.756 
Hard winter short patent ... -- 7.25@7.50 
Hard winter straight . 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter straight 5.40@6.00 

RYB FLOUR—Firm under moderate of- 
ferings and a fair demand. We quote on a 
basis of $5.90@6.40 bbl in sacks, according 
to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Supplies small, 
and market quiet and unchanged at $3.35@ 
3.50 per 98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market’ very 
closed dull at a net decline of 2c. Receipts, 
1,492,833 bus; exports, 2,003,924; stock, 2,- 
604,746. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: 

No, 2 red winter -.$1.11@1.16 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky . 1.06@1.11 

Other grades are quoted ‘at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small, and market 
firm and higher under a better demand. 
Quotations, car lots, per ton: 

Spring bran .. 

Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings . 
Flour middlings ... 
Red dog ...... 

CORN—Market for export Gottveetes “a- 
vanced ic under light offerings, but trade 
quiet. Lecal car lots in small supply and 


irregular, but 
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%c higher. Receipts, 216,233 bus; stock, 
130,467. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 58@69c, No. 3 65@56c; car 
lots, for local trade, No, 2 yellow 64% @65c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but market 
firm in sympathy with strength of raw ma- 
terial. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... 1.86 
Granulated white meal, fancy ....... 
Yellow table meal, fancy .. 

White table meal, fancy 

White corn flour, fancy .. 

Pearl hominy and grits 

Pearl hominy and grits, as 24 "pkgs, 

24 oz, each ... 

OATS—Demand only hebetete, but of- 
ferings light and market advanced ic. Re- 
ceipts, 69,532 bus; stock, 239,230. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 44@44%c; No. 3 white, 
42% @43c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet but firmly held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.90; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $5. 





BALTIMORE, NOV. 19 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons: 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Hard winter short patent .... 
Hard winter straight 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, standard 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent 
City mills’ blended patent 
City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight 
MILLFEED—Stronger in instances, and in 
better demand generally. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $22.50@ 
23; soft winter bran, $23@24; standard mid- 
dlings, $23@23.50; flour middlings, $29@30; 
red dog, $38@39; city mills’ middlings, $23 
@ 23.50, 


$7.25@7.50 
6.75 @7.00 

++ 7.00@7.25 
- 6.50@6.75 
6.25 @6.50 
5.25@5.50 
5.60@6.00 
4.75 @5.15 


WHEAT—Irregular; demand and move- 
ment light. Receipts, 309,503 bus; exports, 
79,000; stock, 3,162,847. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $1.12%; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.11%; November, $1.11%; 
December, $1.12%; range of southern for 
week, $1@1.11%. 

CORN—Up 4%c; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 146,728 bus; exports, 220,910; 
stock, 651,344. Closing prices: domestic No. 
2 yellow or better, track, 64@65c; contract 
spot, 60c; no market for new southern in 
absence of arrivals; new near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $2.55. 

OATS—Off %c; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 1,990 bus; stock, 276,985. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 42%c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 39% @4lc, as to 
weight, 

RYE—Gained 1%c; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 48,548 bus; exports, 12,- 
857; stock, 2,145,576. Closing price of No, 2 
western for export, 90c. 





MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 22 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b, Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 

Nov. 22 Yearago 

Short patent, 98-lb cot- 

ton et deny $8.75 @9.05 
Standard patent 8.40@8.80 
Second patent 8.10 @8.50 
*First clear, fute 6.75 @7.10 
*Second clear, jute.... 5.20@5.60 

*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (Nov. 22), in 
jute, were: 


3. 00@3. 50 


Nov. 22 Year ago 
$5.60@5.70 $8.75 @8.85 

4.70@4.75 7.40@7.50 

3.70@4.00 ....@6.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


Medium semolina 
Durum flour 


1920 1919 1918 

Nov. 26... 390,830 442,075 400,225 
Nov. 19... 338,380 396,725 486,240 417,760 
Nov. 12... 319,325 340,995 449,590 360,440 
Nov. 56.... 402,510 334,370 440,615 827,356 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1919 1918 
4,500 122,200 
5,240 101,495 
1,365 121,000 
6,650 19,540 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outsideof Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac. -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Oct. 1.. 62 69,615 204,260 215,960 1,230 wee 
Oct. 8.. 62 69,615 223,955 105,010 te TT 
Oct. 15. 61 68,615 223,200 206,745 360 675 
Oct. 22. 63 70,315 252,925 171,730 715 315 
Oct. 29. 63 70,315 278,095 214,645 335 1,890 
Nov. 5.. 63 70,315 221,945 218,520 360 eee 
Nov, 12. 60 65,365 186,090 228,275 eee 
Nov. 19. 48 54,200 139,945 165,090 tee 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Nov. 22), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs,.in 100-1b sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Nov. 26. 
Nov. 19... 
Nov. 12. 
Nov. 5.... 


Nov. 22 Year ago 
- @16.00 $31.00@31.50 
Stand. middlings. . 16. 00@16. 50 27.00@28.00 
Flour middlings... 20.00@21.00 38.00@40.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 27.00@30.00 48.00@52.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$20.75@21.00 
«++ 21.25@21.50 
«++ 22.00@22.26 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*. «++ 22.75 @23.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 13.50@14.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. -1.90@ 1.95 
Corn meal, yellowt ... 1.8 
Rye flour, white* 
Rye flour, pure dark* 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 
Graham, standard, bbit 
Rolled oats** 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 6.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00 @15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@20.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 1 “— 7.00 
Linseed oil meal* -@38.50 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No, 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: ? 
No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
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1.21% @1.25% 
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COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
» Corn Oats Rye Barley 
40% @41 28% @29% 67 @68% 36@54 
41 @41% 28% @30 70% @70% 36@54 
41% @42 28% @30% 70% @71% 36@54 
42% @43 29% @31 75% @76 36 @53 
42% @43 29% @31 75% @76 36@53 
44 @44% 29% @30% 76% @77% 36@53 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Nov. 20 


Nov. 12 1920 

Wheat, bus 
Flour, bbls 29,670 
Millstuff, tons ... 590 
Corn, bus ....... 180,900 105,780 
517,860 355,020 
144,960 147,460 
37,820 46,800 84,240 
Flaxseed, bus ... 72,450 92,500 181,040 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Nov. 20 
Nov. 19 Nov. 12 1920 
883,400 645,260 1,327,030 

344,165 439,233 
12,266 14,846 
68,580 67,320 

372,600 316,200 

506,760 


Nov. 19 


25,576 
2,748 
329,400 
440,640 
560,880 


Wheat, bus 
Flour, bbis 
Millstuff, tons ... 


Barley, bus 
Rye, bus 9,310 53,330 
Flaxseed, bus 51,300 11,900 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 20 Nov. 21 
Nov. 19 Nov.12 1920 1919 
,301 952 
No. 1 northern.. 33 37 32 
No. 2 northern.. 140 89 5 
6,242 


4,730 4,442 
5,869 7,231 
22,761 eos 
601 oe 
9,469 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS| 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in — (000’s omitted): 
ov. 20 Nov. 21 Nov. 22 
Nov. 19 Nov. 1s 1920 1919 1918 
Corn ... 444 452 30 4 113 
Oats ..21,826 21,776 17,097 4,909 1,535 
Barley ..1,229 1,344 1,160 962 599 
Rye ....1,068 1,060 68 6,616 1,290 
Flaxseed, 776 825 685 34 89 
FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
o—Mpls— -———Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. 


In 1916 


Nov. 
Nov. ° 
Nov. ee * . 1.79% 1.74% 1.79 
Nov. ee . ° 1.82 1.77 1.82 
Nov. ow % 1.86% 1.76% 1.84 
Nov. ess 1.82% 1.80% 1.88 1.80% 1.85% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, ir bushels (000’s — 
r—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. 72 181 141 776 685 84 
Duluth..... 206 141- 20 6592 1,480 37 


Totals.... 277 322 161 1,868 2,165 71 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Nov. 
19, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1921 1920 
1,956 537 347 
1,4 1,721 1,231 


2,268 1,578 


Minneapolis ... 
Duluth 


Totals ...... 3,407 4,659 


November 23, 1921 


OCEAN RATES 

Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues. 

day, Nov. 22, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
cc From——_ — 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 
York ton more phia News 
SU seek shes Boose .... 
19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.09 
19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
SEGO note BOO coce ns. 
20.00 20.00 .... 
« 22.00 22.00 22.00 


To— 
Aberdeen 
Amsterdam .... 


i 6 30.00 30.00 
Christiania .... ’ s . 30.00 
Stavanger 30.00 
Copenhagen 


Glasgow ....... 
Stockholm ..... 
Gothenburg .... 
Malmé 


Bordeaux 
Havre 
Marseilles 
Helsingfors .... 


“ Genoa, Naples.. 


Hull 


Liverpool 
London 
Londonderry ... 
Manchester ... 
Newcastle 
Rotterdam 
Gibraltar 

Sligo 
Southampton 


The rate from eae York, " Philadelph [ 
Baltimore and New Orleans to Kingston is 
50c, to Jamaica outports, 60c;. from N: w 
York, Boston, New Orleans to. Cartage, 
Puerto Colombia and Santa Marta, Colomb :, 
is 55c, 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of gra n 
in store at above points for week endi:¢ 
Nov. 18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

og Nea Oats Barley FI: x 
Cc. R. 399 
Consolidated one 9 85 
Ogilvies 118 
Grain Growers .. 214 
Fort William .... 8 100 
G, 
North Western os 
Port Arthur .... 
Can, Gov’t 
Sask. Co-op. 
Private elevators. 7,398 

3,737 
4,508 

Receipts 1,094 
Lake shipments.. 8. 954 2,124 
Rail. shipments... 394 74 


STOCKS BY GRADE 

Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard $14 
No, 1 northern. .7,307 . 
No, 2 northern. .3,453 

. 3 northern.. 


Special bin 
Others 
Private 


Special bin 
Others 
Private 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Nov. 19, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats 
Baltimore ..2, 681 276 
61 6 


St. Joseph .. 

Duluth 

Galveston ... 

oa 

Kan, City.. 

Milwaukee. . 78 21 

Minneapolis "6,272 1,068 

N. Orleans. ..3,987 0 eee 

Newp. News. .. ae — 

New York...1, 069 30 

508 

i ove 

a ons am 2, 356 39 

St. Louis... .2,653 91 

Toledo 87 

6 


0 eee 
888 494 40 





Totals ...50,887 17,938 68,396 6,553 4,08 
Last year..39,824 7,140 34,328 4,743 3,48 


‘CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Wheat, 4,505,000 bus; corn 
767,000; oats, 331,000; rye, 207,000; barley 
270,000. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls— -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Nov. 16 ... 198 
Nov. ° 100 
Nov. os 132 
Nov. 110 
Nov. . 131 ’ 
Nov. 22 ° 79 194 1,318 942 


Se 


Totals ..1,268 2,628 750 963 6,392 5,168 
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SeatrLe, Wasu., Nov. 19, 1921 








Mills are having trouble in obtaining 
shipping directions for flour sold before 
the recent declines in wheat, and business 
in Pacific northwestern markets is con- 
fined largely to small lot parcels of spot 
flour. 

The uncertainty as to the effective date 
of reductions on rail flour freights an- 
nounced by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Oct. 22 continues to be 
a disturbing factor in booking business, 
as buyers Senant quotations based on 
the new rates, while millers are appre- 
hensive of delays in placing them in ef- 
fect. The western carriers have agreed 
to acquiesce in the reductions proposed 
by the Commission, but they will prob- 
ably not be in force before the middle 
of December. 

As the proposed rates indicate a re- 
duction of 6%4¢ per 100 lbs to the Mem- 
phis and of 91%%4¢ to the Chicago gate- 
way, the cost of flour delivered at east- 
ern points will be sufficiently lower to 
necessitate delay in future bookings until 
it is definitely known when the new rates 
will go into effect. ° 

The export flour trade, both to the 
Orient and Europe, is lifeless. A reduc- 
tion of $1 in the ocean flour rate to the 
Orient, to $6 ton, is insufficient to enable 
American mills to compete with Aus- 
tralian or Chinese flour. Flour space to 
the United Kingdom has been quoted as 
low as 30s, but even at that rate Pacific 
flours are shillings out of line. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, sea- 
board, are quoted: Dakota, $8@8.55 bbl; 
Kansas, $7@8; Montana, $7.05@7.80; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $6.80@ 
7.60; Washington bakers patent, $6.15@ 
6.30. Blue-stem family patent, basis 
49°s, $6.75. 

The millfeed market is sick. Washing- 
ton mill-run is quoted at $19 ton in mixed 
cars, delivered transit points; Montana 
mixed feed, $16, track; bran, $15.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct, 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 22,294 4 
I WOOK - ccsceces 52,800 12,553 24 
Year Q90 »+cssnssee 52,800 17,918 34 
Two years ago .... 52,800 28,435 53 
Three years,ago.... 46,800 38,623 81 
Four years ago.... 46,800 62,677 112 
I years ago..... 40,800 28,678 70 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Th VOOR. sccstace 57,000 ,255 90 
Last wveek .esscoee 57,000 39,115 69 
Year ag6- saiatuesd 57,000 24,961 44 
Two cars ago .... 57,000 55,387 97 
Thre: years ago.... 57,000 47,609 83 
Four vears ago.... 57,000 52,435 91 
Five ars ago..... 57,000 61,242 89 


Forty-one interior mills of Washing- 
ton. Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Nov. 12, 1921, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 185,046 bbls flour, 
max’: 114,920, or 62 per cent of capacity, 
aga ist 192,922 made the previous fort- 
nig!t by 48 mills with a two weeks’ ca- 
paci'y of 180,240 bbls, or 68 per cent 
of capacity. 

NOTES 

Milling oats of quality are in 
demind by cereal millers, and supplies 
are short, 

The Riverside Milling Co., operating a 
feed mill at Everett, Wash., has been 





installing additional equipment and will 
begin operating at increased capacity in 
about 10 days. 

The rate on flour from Pacific Coast 
points to Chicago under the proposed 
freight reductions will be 65c per 100 
Ibs, instead of 721/,c, as previously an- 
nounced, against the present rate of 
7T44,Ac. 

Export mills are advised by their 
Scotch connections that there are lib- 
eral supplies of Pacific Coast flour in the 
hands of buyers in Scotland, who are 
unable to move it, and who are confront- 
ed by substantial losses. 

The 11,000 deadweight tons Diesel 
motor steamship Californian, recently 
launched at Chester, Pa., will be placed 
in the intercoastal service of the Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Co., with a sis- 
ter ship, the Missourian, to be launched 
next month. 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce Hus- 
ton addressed the foreign trade council 
of the Chamber of Commerce last Thurs- 


day. He explained the new activities of : 


the department introduced by Secretary 
Hoover, and offered its co-operation in 
solving export problems. 

The Weekly Review, published in 
China, states that there are now 20 com- 
panies eter 21 mills at Shanghai, 
with aggregate daily capacities of 95,800 
50-lb bags, 10 mills having been built in 
1920 and three or four being erected in 
1921. Wuseh, 60 miles west of Shanghai, 
has six mills, with daily capacities of 
22,700 bags; central China 54 mills, north 
China 14; north and south Manchuria 44. 


The consolidated classification commit- 
tee, of Chicago, has advanced the effec- 
tive date of its new schedule as to sizes 
and tensile strength of sacks from Jan. 
1 to July 1, 1921. After July 1, flour 
shipped from the Pacific Northwest east 
of the Rockies must comply as to sizes 
of sacks and the guaranty of compliance 
imprint with the eastern requirements, 
but west of the Rockies the smaller sizes 
customary in the Pacific Northwest will 
continue to be permitted. 


The Pacific Northwestern Forei 
Trade Bureau, a new organization affili- 
ated with the National Foreign Trade 
Council, will hold its first meeting at 
Tacoma, Dec. 8-9. Among the addresses 
to be made are: “Our Future Forei 
Markets in Grain and Flour,” by O. D. 
Fisher, general manager Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; “Foreign Trade Fi- 
nancing Under the Edge Act,” by Joseph 
A. Swalwell,: president Union National 
Bank, Seattle; and “Effect of Excess 
Profit Tax on Foreign Trade,” by Wil- 
liam E. Pigott, vice president Pacific 
Coast Steel Co. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Nov. 19.—A lit- 
tle improvement in the flour market is 
noticeable. Buyers, however, are dis- 
posed to operate conservatively. While 
prices are little changed from last week, 
competition from jobbers is more active 
and a tendency to shave prices in an 
effort to force business is quite general. 
Mill prices, delivered San Francisco: 
Dakota first patent, $9; Dakota clear, 
$6.55; Montana first patent, $8.15; Mon- 
tana clear, $5.70; Kansas standard pat- 
ent, $7.30; Kansas first patent, $7.70; 
eastern first clear, $5.40@5.50; Washing- 
ton and Oregon straight grade (dock) 


$5.90@6.10; blue-stem cut-off, $5.50@ 
5.70. 
Some very low prices are named this 


week for millfeed, with little interest 
being shown by’ buyers or feeders, as 
stocks generally are considered ample 
for 30 days. Eastern red: bran and mill- 
run quoted at $19@20 ton; white bran 
and mill-run from north coast points, 
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$21@22; middlings, $86; low grade flour, 
$40,—delivered San Francisco. 


NOTES 

I. S. Lamming, manager of the Poca- 

tello (Idaho) Milling Co., was a visitor 
here this week. 


Something in the nature of a bread 
war was inaugurated by several open 
bakers this week in San Francisco, when 
the 1-lb loaf was reduced to 6c wholesale, 
and 9c for the 11/-lb. 


The Rice Growers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia has decided to postpone the open- 
ing sales of the 1921 crop, due to the low 
price. With a short crop in the state 
this year, amounting to perhaps 2,500,000 
bags of paddy, and a good demand from 
Japan anticipated, higher prices are ex- 
pected. 

Frank W. Relyea, appointed by Chair- 
man A. D. Lasker to succeed Harold H. 
Ebey as director of the United States 
Shipping Board for the San Francisco 
district, arrived here on Nov. 11 and im- 
mediately took up his new duties. Mr. 
Relyea was formerly traffic manager for 
the Harriman lines. 


The East Asiatic Co.’s big motorship, 
Bolivia, has in the last couple of days 
taken on board at the elevator in Oakland 
1,400 tons barley in bulk for the United 
a This is the first shipment of. 
the kind ever sent out from San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and it is believed that it will 
lead to other shipments of like nature 
in the future. 





UTAH 
Ocven, Uran, Nov. 19.—Wheat move- 
ment throughout the intermountain 


states was at low ebb this week. Buyers 
and millers declare that farmers will not 
sell in any large quantities until they 
know whether the railroads will grant 


lower rates, as proposed by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. Prices re- 
main relatively the same as a week ago, 
though a few purchases have been on a 
slightly increased level. The Ogden 
prices were 70c bu for soft wheats and 
for hard, with country points 5c 
ess. 

Millers report very few orders for 
flour and many delayed shipping instruc- 
tions, though mills continue to operate 
at about 90 per cent capacity in Utah 
and Idaho. Prices were steady at $5.50 
@6 bbl in Ogden and Salt Lake, basis 
48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. Ogden. The 
southeastern trade absorbed some at $6 
for standards and $6.25 for high pat- 
ents, 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. lower river 
points. California shipments were at 
$6.25@6.50 for hard wheat flours, in 98- 
Ib cotton bags, f.o.b., California common 
points. 

Bran was slightly stronger at $15@17 
ton, f.o.b., Ogden, and $21@93, f.o.b., Cal- 
ifornia common points. 


NOTES 
R. R. Van Duzen, for the past year 
at Dallas, Texas, in the flour business, 
has returned to Salt Lake City as man- 
ager of the Salt Lake & Jordan mill. 


Equipment of the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co.’s 3,500-bbl flour mill in Ogden 
will not be completed until late in the 
winter, instead of Jan. 1, as anticipated. 


George A. Wishart, formerly of Port- 
land, Oregon, and more recently with 
bakeries in Ogden, has completed the 
Wishart bakery in Ogden, succeeding the 
Domestic Science Baking Co. The plant 
has been re-equipped. 

H. J. Besley, in charge of grain su- 
pervision for the United States govern- 
ment, made an inspection, Friday, of 
the federal grain offices, and met Ogden 
grain men and millers. Due to increased 
business, the Ogden district offices are to 
be enlarged. An additional inspector 
will be provided, and the branch offices 
at Boise and Pocatello, Idaho, will be 
operated under Ogden supervision. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututrn, Mrnn., Nov. 21.—Flour trade 
was very slow again last week, and mills 
took on very little business. Users con- 
tented themselves with a continuation of 
the policy of buying only enough to cov- 
er requirements, as a good many have 
their needs for the future provided for 
to quite a distant time. Patent and first 
clear were especially slow to move, al- 
though one mill worked a small lot of 
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the latter for export. Quotations were 
somewhat easier, in line with the softer 
wheat market. 

The durum flour market was also de- 
pressed, and the mill booked very little 
business. The trade followed the move- 
ment of prices closely but few had the 
courage to purchase. Most users are 
under contracts that care for their needs, 
and prefer to work these off before mak- 
ing new ventures. The mill reduced 
quotations 25c bbl. 

The rye market hardened somewhat, 
but it had no effect in stimulating de- 
mand for rye flour. The trade will not 
take hold, and the long quietness the 
market has been under promises to con- 
tinue into the holiday season. 

The millfeed market took a_ brace. 
Quotations were firmer, and demand 
from the East picked up, the call being 
for immediate shipment. Eastern con- 
tracts are in process of fulfillment before 
the sailings of the last boats. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
. Ser eerrrrrrery, 27,835 75 
BME GORE sccccdccccsesves 18,595 50 
Bee DET -aecccncceusaccoee 24,280 63 
Two years afO .......+e00% 28,095 76 


A. B. Black, of Buffalo, visited Du- 
luth friends on ’change last week. 


The movement of flour and feed to the 
Head of the Lakes for eastern shipment 
is slowing up with the arrival of the 
close of navigation. The package freight 
line and the railroads are striving to 
clear up all accumulated stocks by the 
leaving of the last boat. 


Stocks of rye in Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators are expected to be practically 
cleaned out by the time the last boat 
leaves. Not much is held here, and re- 
ceipts are too light to build up any 
stocks of consequence. The export de- 
mand today showed improvement. 


The closing down of shipping has re- 
sulted in laying up so many boats that 
the grain rate on wheat, Duluth to Buf- 
falo, has jumped from 1%4¢ bu to 3c. 
Winter storage tonnage is commanding 
4c. Most of the wheat, corn, rye and 
barley will go out before the close of 
navigation but the oats now here will 
be carried over. 


Crushing houses today increased their 
bids for No. 1 spot flaxseed to 1@4c over 
December. This is an advance of Ic on 
the outside figure. The strength in 
cash seed also influenced the near futures, 
the deferred ones closing unchanged 
from Saturday. Receipts do not pick 
up, and crushing interests appear keener 
in their desire for supplies. 

The sudden arrival of zero weather is 
causing ice to form rapidly in the har- 
bor here and, though not thick enough to 
prevent boats from moving about, will if 
it thickens much more slow up the shift- 
ing of boats between elevators. The ore 
season has closed, but coal is still com- 
ing in. Grain and package freight will 
move up to the last, but the grain 
movement is slow, owing to light receipts 
that have prevailed since the prospective 
reduction in freight rates was announced. 


Cash spring wheat was slow and in 
light demand last week, with no especial 
change in spreads. Lower grades of 
durum dragged, and the basis was easier. 
Some reduction in the to-arrive basis 
was also_reported today. Choice cars of 
durum on track were also wanted by 
mills and elevators at the going basis. 
No. 2 amber is quoted at 10@17c over 
December, and No. 2 mixed at 1@5c 
over. No especial demand has been not- 
ed to fill cargoes for final boat ship- 
ments to the East. 


C. E. Burgess, of Devils Lake, N. D., 
was awarded a verdict of $9,982 against 
Turle & Co., of Duluth, by a jury in 
district court here last week. He sued 
for $100,000, claiming defamation of 
character because of a notice published 
in a North Dakota paper of the can- 
cellation of a contract for the lease of 
land, the ground given being that he 
“had misappropriated the crops and the 
proceeds of the crops.” Walter Turle 


‘and G. E. Robson, officers of the com- 


pany, testified that they knew nothing 
of the notice until the suit was begun, 
and that it was inserted by their attor- 
neys by way of the usual legal notice. 

F. G. Caruson. 
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New York, N. Y., Nov. 19.—There has 
been a feeling of relief at the 10 per 
cent reduction in freight rates proposed 
for all agricultural P vraag because it 
is believed that the farmers ought to get 
the benefit of the $55,000,000 saving 
which it is expected shippers will derive 
during the coming year from the conces- 
sions made. The railroads took the initi- 
ative, and the new rates are to become 
effective almost immediately, but the one 
thing certain is that they cannot be con- 
tinued after the six months’ testing 
period if the roads fail to receive wage 
relief at the hands of the Railroad Labor 
Board. 


POSITION OF THE FARMERS 


Reports received by the large banks 
indicate that the farmers are getting a 
better grip on their expenses, and that 
they are making headway along many 
lines which a year ago seemed to be 
highly discouraging. There is, however, 
a large “frozen loan” account still to 
provide for, and the government records 
show that the tang wey | power of the 
agricultural sections has been materially 
impaired as a consequence of | high 
freight rates and the sensational declines 
in prices of farm products. 

uch remains to be done before the 
freight rate problem is solved satisfac- 
torily, for it is evident that definite as- 
sistance must be granted the farmers in 
order to place them in a position to 
recover from the hard knocks which they 
have received during the last year or 
two. The feeling is general that the 
Railroad Labor Board must grant the 
roads the relief that they ask for, and 
that the situation is such as to make it 
essential for railroad officials, bankers 
and business men to do what they can to 
help out the farmers at a time when their 
own purchasing power has been seriously 
reduced. 

MORE THRIFT 


From figures given out by the comp- 
troller of the currency, it is seen that 
the 623 mutual savings banks of the 
United States made splendid gains in 
the year ending June 30, last, notwith- 
standing unemployment and _ industrial 
depression. On that date the average 
savings deposit was $579.50, as against 
$549.12 the year before. This is a re- 
markable showing, when the hardships 
of the past year are taken into account, 
for the average wage earner has suffered 
serious losses and has been forced to 
economize as best he could. In such a 
situation it almost inevitably happens 
that large sums are withdrawn from the 
savings banks to meet living needs. 


DISARMAMENT 


Enough has happened to show that the 
Disarmament Conference will accomplish 
wonderful work, and that its delibera- 
tions will go far to put the world on its 
feet again economically. It is felt that 
reduced government expenditures made 
possible by the abandonment of tremen- 
dous outlays will ultimately work most 
advantageously for the steel trade, as 
well as other great industries. Judge 
Gary said recently that he welcomed the 
move, and that the steel trade would not 
be injured by it in the long run, for 
armament production absorbed only 1 
per cent of the total production of Unit- 
ed States steel mills. It has been pointed 
out also that, with — reduced taxes 
abroad, it will be possible for forei 
customers of American firms to make 
much larger purchases here. 


GENERAL TRADE CONDITIONS 


As Lloyd-George said recently, “dis- 
armament is the only road to safety.” 
Many keen observers believe that the 
great Washington conference may bring 
about the establishment of prices on a 
peace basis again. Several proposals are 


under discussion with bankers as to the 
advisability of making fresh loans to 
European borrowers and in building up 
European credits at New York. ere 
is reason to believe that most of these 
negotiations will result successfully, and 
that it will become possible for Ameri- 
can business men to enlarge their sales 
in foreign markets. 

The most difficult problem relates to 
the depreciation of foreign currencies 
and the negd of providing definitely for 
the ultimate restoration of the gold 
standard abroad. It is believed that the 
foreign exchange situation will right it- 
self in time, with the aid of various ex- 
pedients which are now being resorted 
to by American sellers abroad. 

An immense amount of foreign busi- 
ness is held up and cannot be released 
until some credit arrangement is made 
for the regulation of the foreign ex- 
change market and the establishment of 
sufficient credits here to materially in- 
crease the foreign demand for our mer- 
chandise and various supplies. The rise 
in sterling exchange to $4 or more was a 
development of immense significance in 
foreign banking affairs. It is more than 
probable that the financial position of 
the foreign markets will be materially 
helped by the drastic changes which are 
bound to follow the conclusion of the 
Disarmament Conference. 


BANKING STRENGTH 


The Federal Reserve System is func- 
tioning admirably. The average business 
man little realizes how much he owes to 
the successful working of this extraor- 
dinary financial mechanism. It is easy 
to see now how American trade and 
commerce would have broken down had 
the banks here attempted to finance the 
European war, and tne recovery which 
followed it, with the aid of clearing house 
loan certificates, or anything of that 
kind. The banks are making an excel- 
lent showing, and with the high reserve 
ratio of about 71%, per cent there is 
nothing to fear from the year-end money 
market strain. 

The situation is very different from 
that of a year ago, when the banks had 
enormous liabilities in connection with the 
quiet liquidation of the “frozen loan” 
account and the financing of day-to-day 
business throughout the country. A con- 
siderable volume of these loans have 
been paid off, especially in that section 
where general business and prosperity 
is so largely dependent on the welfare 
of the cotton crop and its price level. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Committees acting under the auspices 
of the unemployment conference recently 
met at Washington and, through the 
launching of various schemes for public 
work and state roadways, it has been 
possible to give employment to thousands 
of idle men. The situation today is not 
as serious as it was six weeks ago, and it 
is felt that the time is near at hand when 
it will be possible to start up many in- 
dustries which will give work to thou- 
sands of additional men. While much 
distress still exists in certain sections, it 
is felt that the elaborate efforts of the 
unemployment conference to keep the 
country going and to set its machinery 
in motion are bearing fruit. 


FOREIGN INDEBTEDNESS 


Announcement by representatives of 
the British government that efforts would 
soon be made to pay off the interest now 
due on the sums advanced, excited in- 
terest in the status of the large security 
issues placed here by various foreign 
governments during the last seven years. 
A recent summary shows that there are 
now outstanding in this country about 
$1,152,783,000 of such loans, placed here 
by 21 different nations. Most of them 


have been well received, and there is no 
doubt that they have been helpful in 
providing the credits necessary to finance 
the immense purchases made in the 
United States by foreign countries. 
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this question up very seriously with the 
Railway Commission, and if we cannot 
get satisfaction from it to carry the mat- 
ter through to the government as soon 
as the elections are over and we know 
whom to apply to. We can hardly expect 
very much to be done at the present time, 
without knowing exactly what is going to 
happen in the next few weeks. 

“I would urge that all of those who 
are interested in the exporting business 
should send to the secretary their views 
in writing, bringing out as many points 
as is possible, so that we may get every 
one’s point of view and enable us to 
make the best possible case.” 

After discussion a committee was 
named to deal with this matter, consist- 
ing of W. A. Black, W. W. Hutchison 
and General Labelle, with power to add 
to their number. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


A discussion of ocean rates of freight 
on flour followed. It was stated that 
the present Canadian differential be- 
tween wheat and flour is governed by 
the practice at United States ports, and 
that while this differential is not entirely 
satisfactory to Canadian mills it could 
not at present be easily altered for the 
better. 

STANDARD SALES CONTRACT 


The chairman referred to this subject 
with the statement that this was dis- 
cussed last year and put in force on 
Jan. 1 last, and it has worked very satis- 
factorily. “We don’t claim it is per- 
fect, but still, on the whole, it brought a 
great improvement into sales conditions. 
We are going to keep in stock at the as- 
sociation headquarters a supply of these 
sales. slips, with the contract printed on 
the heck, so if any members want to 
use them, they can be supplied by the 
association at cost.” 

RAILWAY FREIGHTS 

F. C. Cornell, secretary, reported for 
the executive on this subject. One of 
the chief items related to a_ special 
tariff made by the Canadian railways at 
the instance of the government of the 
province of Quebec on corn and screen- 
ings for distribution through farmers’ 
co-operative organizations. This tariff 
reduced the rates on these commodities 
by one third, but was not open to the 
trade at large. It applied only to ship- 
ments to farmer companies, and carried 
with it no arrangement to insure con- 
sumers the benefit of the reduction. It 
was practically a bonus to the farmers’ 
co-operative companies. So far the ef- 
forts of the association to have these 
rates made applicable to all shippers have 
been refused by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. Members discussed this 
matter, and suggested that it should be 
taken before Parliament for redress. It 
was pronounced rank discrimination. 


MILLFEED 
The matter of present laws governing 
the mixing of mill screenings with mill- 
feed was discussed. Mills now are lim- 
ited in this practice. The chairman said 
the government department concerned 
had been quite fair with the mills, and 
that all practicable suggestions were be- 
ing embodied in the rulings. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that if screenings 
are to be kept out of the feed they 
should be kept out of the wheat by regu- 
lations to compel their removal by the 
farmers themselves before wheat is de- 
livered to mills or elevators. 


SALES TAX 


The application of the federal sales 
tax to flour mills and their products was 
discussed, At present mills are paying 
1% per cent tax on their purchases of 
bags and selling their own products, 
which are classed as food, free of sales 
tax. 

RESOLUTION OF SYMPATHY 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., reminded the conven- 
tion that one of its members, Hedley 
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Shaw, president Maple Leaf Milling Co, 
Ltd., who was present and active at the 
organization meeting of a year ago, was 
now lying seriously ill at his home in 
Toronto. On Mr. Hutchison’s motion 
the sympathetic regards of the conven- 
tion, accompanied by a suitable bouquet, 
were sent to Mr. Shaw. 


KIND WORDS 


D. A. Campbell, of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., addressed the conven- 
tion briefly in a congratulatory way on 
the excellence of the work done by its 
officers during the year. He was espe- 
cially happy in his reference to the man- 
ner in which F. C. Cornell, secretary, had 
carried out his duties in the face of most 
extraordinary difficulties. The speaker 
felt sure that when the value of this 
work to the industry became more wide- 
ly known there would be no difficulty in 
securing the support of every miller in 
Canada. A resolution of thanks to the 
officers followed. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers resulted as 
follows: president, Brigadier General A, 
E. Labelle, St. Lawrence Flour Mills (o., 
Ltd., Montreal; vice presidents, G. A. 
Macdonald, Quaker Oats Co., Peterbero, 
J. E. Macfarlane, Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto; secretary, F., 
C. Cornell, Montreal. Executive com- 
mittee: Brigadier General A. E. Labelle, 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co. Lid. 
Montreal; G. A. Macdonald, Quaker O.\ts 
Co., Peterboro; J. E. Macfarlane, West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., ‘l’o- 
ronto; W. A. Black, Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal; W. W. Hutchison, 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd, 
Montreal; D. A. Campbell, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Board of directors: C. E. Austin, In- 
terprovincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saska- 
toon, Sask; W. A. Black, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal; D. A. Camp- 
bell, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., ‘lo- 
ronto; G. A. Gray, T. H. Taylor Co. 
Ltd., Chatham, Ont; G. W. Green, Eili- 
son Milling Co., Ltd., Lethbridge, Alta; 
J. E. Hall, Vancouver (B. C.) Milling 
& Grain Co., Ltd; C. R. Hunt, Hunt 
Bros., Ltd., London, Ont; W. W. Hutchi- 
son, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal; J. A. McDonald, Mc- 
Donald & Robb, Valleyfield, Que; A. C. 
McLeod, Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont; C. Ritz, Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd. Montreal; Hedley 
Shaw, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto; N. C. Sinclair, Empire Flour 
Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont; R. \. 
Thompson, Lynden, Ont; C. B. Watts, 
Dominion Millers’ Association, Toronto; 
W. B. Wood, Dominion Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal; W. T. Moore, Georgian 
Bay Milling & Power Co., Ltd., Mea- 
ford, Ont. 


NOTES 


The financial statement for the year 
was satisfactory, revenues from dues 
and special contributions having been 
sufficient to discharge all the expenses 
arising out of organization. The offices 
in Montreal are suitable and fully 
equipped for the work to be done. 


R. A. Thompson, Lynden, Ont., presi- 
dent Dominion Millers’ Association, an 
organization of Ontario winter wheat 
millers, was present and active in the 
discussions of the day. The two asso- 
ciations have many common aims, and 
doubtless will find many occasions for 
joint action hereafter. 

H. R. Poussette, director commer- 
cial intelligence service, department of 
trade and commerce, Ottawa, closed tlie 
convention with a fine address on the 
work of his department in the promo- 
tion of Canadian foreign trade. This 
was a revelation to the members. Few 
of those present had any idea of the 
scope of this service or of the energy 
with which it is conducted. 

The president and officers of the asso- 
ciation entertained the entire conven- 
tion at luncheon when the noon adjourn- 
ment was announced. This was served in 
the King Edward, and was followed by 
brief speeches offering the thanks of 
the members to their hosts. W. B. Wood, 
president Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Montreal, and F. K. Morrow, Toronto, 
replied for the new members when 4 
toast in their honor was proposed. 

A. H. Bamey. 
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Mark Twain in writing of the Missis- 
sippi River has called it a wonderful 
book; but not a book to be read and 
thrown aside, for it has a new story to 
tell every day. The pilot-author wrote 
of the river in the heyday of its glory 
when the only practical means of trans- 
portation between St. Louis and New 
Orleans and the sole method of travel 
between St. Louis and St. Paul was by 
boat. 

The gorgeous romance of the river of 
that day has yet to be told; the huge 
white packets, the unique river men, as- 
sorted gallantry, escaped slaves, card 
sharpers,—the characters are waiting for 
a master’s touch to give them life. 

When the railroads were built and the 
river traffic waned, the type of steamboat 
remained the same. It was a type as 
distinctive from the craft of other rivers 
as a vessel of the Nile. Although. the 
sidewheel type prevalent before the Civil 
War was to a certain extent superseded 
by the sternwheeler, the type, neverthe- 
less, remained the same. The boats which 
shoved rafts down the river were: neces- 
sarily sternwheelers while the later boats 
of the Diamond Jo Line, a line which 
was in existence until a few years ago, 
and the boats of the Davidson Line, 
which sent its famous “Phil Sheridan” 
to Minnetonka, were as a rule sidewheel- 
ers. The advantage of the sidewheeler 
lay in the boat being able to come about 
in a smaller area than the sternwheeler 
and this was accomplished by reversing 
one wheel and going ahead with the 
other,—the wheels operating on different 
shafts. Parenthetically, this “Phil 
Sheridan,” transferred to Lake Minne- 
tonka in 1881, where she was known as 
“The Belle of Minnetonka,” was taken 
out of commission in 1889. Six years 
later the engines and boilers were sent 
to the Yukon where they are still being 
used in a boat running between Dawson 
and Fairbanks. 

But sidewheelers and sternwheelers, a 
few propellers and craft driven by what 
was called the “dollar-wheel,”—all gradu- 
ally disappeared from the river after the 
St. Louis cyclone which destroyed whole 
fleets of the old-time steamboats. On 
the Lower Mississippi the Anchor Line, 
owning the largest boats on the river, 
went into liquidation and twelve years 
later the Diamond Jo Line, which ran 
steamers between St. Louis and St. Paul, 
sold its fleet which eventually became 
converted into excursion craft for service 
between St. Louis and near-by points. 
These latter boats which were familiar 
to many of us for years as the “Quincy” 
(originally “Gem City”), “Dubuque” 
(originally “Pittsburg”), and “Sidney” 
were respectively rechristened “Wash- 
ington,” “Capitol” and “J.S.” (the second 
“J.S.”) while the “St. Paul” which was 
also rebuilt for excursion service con- 
tinued to run under its old name. The 
“Mary Morton” had sunk a number of 
years before the transaction. The last 
trip to be made by a rafter was in 1906, 
ov thereabouts, and on the way down the 
river the boat stopped at Albany, IIl., 


where Captain Steven B. Hanks, a cousin 
of Lincoln, came aboard and piloted for 
the remainder of the trip. He was the 
first pilot on a Mississippi rafter and 
the last. 

At the close of navigation this autumn 
the only remaining packet on the Upper 
Mississippi was a boat running between 
St. Louis and Dubuque; except for this 
packet and a few small craft the surface 
of the river lay deserted and the long 
successive history of steamboating be- 
tween Dubuque and St. Paul was broken. 
It must therefore have come as a sur- 
prise to many of the river towns when 
during the last week in October a fleet 
of large boats built upon entirely new 
lines suddenly appeared churning the 
water with suppressed force and with a 
vast amount of escaping steam disap- 
peared even as they had come. They 
probably seemed monstrosities of some 
sort; the pilot’s nightmare, as it were. 
One fancies the oldest inhabitant taking 
one look at the new arrivals and hastily 


in the past a safe draught for an ordi- 
nary steamboat. The details of the trip 
down the river are lacking. Two of the 
four boats were finished Oct. 18 (the 
keels being laid in May, 1920), and the 
two embryos were towed by the com- 
pleted boats to St. Louis where the for- 
mer will be finished and put in commis- 
sion by spring. 

The four boats, named U. S. “Iowa,” 
“Missouri,” “Minnesota” and “Illinois,” 
with a uniform length of 265 feet will 
each tow two barges, which will be used, 
of course, entirely for freight. The boats 
themselves are merely and literally the 
machinery of the combination with quar- 
ters for the crew. They will carry no 
cargo whatsoever. The combined horse- 
power of the engines on each boat is two 
thousand and the engine room being par- 
tially in the hold the cylinders are conse- 
quently raised to the level of the shafts 
extending to the stern wheel, thus neces- 
sitating the approach to the cylinders by 
rungs. The hulls are of steel construc- 
tion. 

If the boats are successful it will 
mean the establishing of a trade route 
from St. Paul, or possibly Minneapolis, 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Loading and discharging devices at 
terminals are, of course, as important in 
a system as the boats themselves. As 
the federal commissioner of corporations 
wrote in a report several years ago on 
water transportation: “There are four 





The New Government Steamboats at Stillwater 


seeking the seclusion of his cabin from 
where he hears their powerful breathing: 
loudly at first, and then diminishing as 
he regains his poise. 

They are, as a matter of fact, the new 
government boats built at Stillwater and 
sent through the St. Croix River down 
the Mississippi to St. Louis, It is the 
initial move to’ re-establish navigation to 
the Gulf. And since a new era in com- 
merce (as they say) is: dependent upon 
the success or failure of these boats 
which the government has built at a gov- 
ernment cost of three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars apiece to set an example, 
it only remains to be seen exactly what 
sort of an example this revolutionary, 
rather than evolutionary, craft will be. 
One instinctively feels that the designer 
was possibly more at home on the At- 
lantic seaboard than the Mississippi,—but 
this is merely an impression. The boats 
are said to have been designed to draw 
four feet,—they actually draw two feet. 
Twenty-eight inches has been considered 





A Modern Reinforced and Steel Shafted Sternwheel 


fundamental requirements for all water 
terminals: good wharves, warehouses 
and storage facilities, mechanical appli- 
ances for transhipment of freight, and 
belt line railway connection with adja- 
cent railroads and industrial concerns.” 

But this, perhaps, is “another story” 
the river has to tell. 

* # 


Here is a man who writes: “People 
pees before they had weapons and 
would still fight if the artificial weapons 
were taken away.” And adds by way 
of' grave wisdom, “It is the man, not 
the -weapons that fight.” 

Of course it is,—that’s the reason for 
disarmament; but children fight and al- 
ways will fight, therefore let us give them 
loaded revolvers to play with. 

It would not be a terrible thing if 
one of them accidentally shot up the 
originator of the following: 

“So long as men have red blood in 
their veins they will always fight.” 








A Detail of the Superstructure 


Whether this means fighting with 
brickbats in an alleyway or is intended 
to justify the self-destruction of a world 
is not clear; but, to be consistent, rapine 
and drunkenness should be legalized, 
since the gentleman with red blood in 
his veins may have other tendencies., 

It is worthy of remark that the author 
of the “men will always fight” type of 
epigram is usually a vegetarian. 

_ = 


According to the New York Evening 
Post, Reginald Birch, who created the 
illustrations for “Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy,” heartily regrets ever having done 
so. Regarding the book he says: 

“As a matter of fact, I was a very 
young man when I made those pictures, 
a mere tyro. The text called for a 
Fauntleroy of a certain type, a Fauntle- 
roy who went about dressed as I tried 
to show him. 

“Mrs. Burnett was responsible for that. 
You see she had sons of her own whom 
she dressed that way—why, I don’t 
know; and—well, that was the way she 
wanted her hero to dress, too. Up to 
that time, I don’t suppose anybody had 
ever seen a Fauntleroy outside of the 
Burnett family. 

“The book came out and had a tre- 
mendous vogue. But the damage was 
done. The Fauntleroy rage was started 
and the boyhood of America began: to 
be togged out as Fauntleroy on the 
slightest provocation — often without 
provocation at all. 

“It was terrible. You would see them 
everywhere, poor, helpless boys who 
never by the wildest stretch of the imagi- 
nation were intended to look the part, 
running around in Fauntleroy suits, with 
ringlets down their backs. I remember 
seeing one messy, dirty-faced youngster 
at ny 4! Island trying to have a good 
time in his Fauntleroys. 

“That was years ago. Now people 
come to me and tell me of the torture 
they endured in their Fauntleroy days. 
They have never forgiven me. 

“I want them to know that I am sorry, 
honestly sorry. I didn’t mean it. If I 
had it to do over again—knowing what 
I know now—I couldn’t do it. Just 
couldn’t. I can only say that for my 
part in the undertaking I most humbly 
apologize.” 
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A NEW DEPARTURE 


Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Will In- 
augurate a Sweet Goods Clase—Has 
Equipment for Practical Training 


If a sudden increase in demand could 
be created for manufactured sweet 
ae the baking trade would be at a 
oss where to find trained men to act as 
cake makers. Several conditions in the 
industry point in the direction of this in- 
creased demand, Cake and pastry bak- 
ers generally are very eager to improve 
their in variety and in quality. 
Also there is being displayed by the 
various women’s organizations about the 
country a — inclination to investi- 
gate commercial sweet s, and a 
frank opinion that if more and better 
goods were made the housewife would 
buy them. 

is situation of readily possible in- 
crease in sales in a highly profitable 
branch of the baking business makes the 
present actual shortage of skilled help 
more acute than ever, and gives a logical 
impetus to the establishment of schools 
for sweet goods manufacture. Already 
short courses in many parts of the Unit- 
ed States have, by their large attendance 
and considerable success, demonstrated 
need of such instruction. If the 
temporary and inadequate equipment 
and conditions of a short course can 
accomplish as much as some have, what 
can a regularly and fully equipped 
school do, where variety of produced 
goods, quality, manufacture, control 
are taught under ideal conditions by an 
acknowledged expert? 

The handicap of the short course is 
the physical impossibility of the auditor 
doing much of the work himself, and 
every baker will admit the impossibility 
of a novice learning the manufacture of 
sweet goods in a short time, or even of 
an old hand absorbing new developments 
— by watching some one else do the 
work. The work must be done by the 
student himself, under competent instruc- 
tion, such instruction being accompanied 
by a clear explanation of the processes 
involved. 

Proper instruction in such a process 
involves five main points, which are: (1) 
he must see some one make the goods 
correctly; (2) he must try to make them 
himself; (3) he must have his mistakes 
explained and further details gone into; 
(4) he must have experiences in all pos- 
sible methods and conditions liable to 
appear on the job; (5) he must know 
what the ingredients are, what they 
should be, and how to use them. 

All of this can now be covered by an 
apprentice sweet goods baker in three 
months at a full oe and national- 
ly recognized school for sweet goods at 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn., 
whereas in the past a long and painful 
(for both apprentice and proprietor) 
process of years was required, with more 
or less uncertain results. The first class 
begins Jan. 2, 1922, and it-is hoped that 
the sweet goods bakers of the United 
States and neighboring countries will get 
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in touch with Dunwoody Baking School 
and arrange to make use of the wonder- 
ful facilities of this magnificently en- 
dowed institution, which has already 
demonstrated its worth along bread lines, 
and now extends its activities for the 
purpose of assisting in the manufacture 


of sweet goods. 


CHINA’S VEGETABLE OIL INDUSTRY 

The Trans-Pacific Review states that 
an interesting and very complete report. 
has been issued by the Chinese govern- 
ment bureau of economic information in 
respect to China’s vegetable oil industry, 
which is centered malay in Hankow be- 
cause of that city’s proximity to the 
producing districts and its position as a 
communication center. 

The customs reports show that the to- 
tal value of all kinds of ve, le oils 
exported from Hankow, which was $11,- 
000,000 in 1904,-doubled during the fol- 
lowing 14 years, while progress continues 
to be maintained. The report contains 
informative statistics and a description 
of the principal plants engaged in the 
business. 


JAPANESE FLOUR MARKET 
The flour market in Japan, states the 
Trans-Pacific Magazine, has long been 
quiescent, notwithstanding stocks have 
been constantly decreasing. In mid- 
September, for the first time in many 
months, a fair measure of activity was 
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Oven for Sweet Goods at the Dunwoody Institute 


of rice, has led manufacturers to an- 
nounce a slight increase, which is not 
expected to be permanent. The causes 
are purely local, while wheat and flour 


Students Will Get Chemical as Well as Baking Experience 


shown after reports from Shanghai that 
floods there had submerged several large 
mills and forced their closure. 

“This,” continues the Trans-Pacific re- 
view, “together with the rising tendency 


Experimental Ovens in the Dunwoody Institute Laboratory 


prices continue to be dominated by the 
competition of wheat from abroad. At 
such prices as the market dictates, how- 
ever, it is probable that there soon will 
be a fair volume of flour in demand. 


“According to investigations by privaie 
associations, the total value of flour 
stocks held at mills is something over 
$6,000, while those in warehouses of tl:c 
country at the end of August amount: | 
to $1,403,000. This compares favorabiy 
with accumulations last year, when there 
were over $10,500,000 in the hands of 
manufacturers alone. The figures are 
not difficult to arrive at, owing to the 
fact that flour manufacturing in Japan 
is concentrated in the hands of two large 
mills which turn out over nine tentl)s 
of the total for the country. These are 
the Japan Flour Mfg. Co. and the 
Nisshin Flour Mfg. Co.’ 


FARM BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


The University of Minnesota, co- 
operating with county farm bureaus, is 
planning a series of about 100 “farin 
business schools” in country districts of 
Minnesota the coming winter. Not moie 
than three schools will be allowed any 
county until all the counties have had 
an opportunity to secure the work. 


PHILIPPINE BUSINESS FAIR 

There have been 10,000 folders, an- 
nouncing the Manila Carnival of 192’, 
sent to chambers of commerce and busi- 
ness firms throughout the United States 
and all countries bordering the Pacific. 
At the suggestion of George L. Logan, 
director of the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Ma- 
nila, a business fair will be held in cor- 
nection with the carnival, and manufac- 
turers in all lines have been invited to 
arrange for exhibits of their products. 
Arrangements are being made with ail 
shipping lines out of Manila for speci:l 
excursion passenger rates from all ports. 


Model Milling Apparatus Just Installed at Dunwoody Institute 
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At a Boston immigration station one 
blank was recently filled out as follows: 
Name: Abraham Cherowsky. 
Born: Yes. 
Business: Rotten. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


The joke in the preceding is the word 
“recently.” —New York Tribune. 
2 @ 


The wife of the vicar of a fashionable 
London suburb tells the story of a new 
parlor maid who was a great success. 
One day, however, she went out wearin 
clothes very much “above her ,station, 
and got into a motor car which was wait- 
ing near the vicarage gate. 

When she returned a few hours later, 
the vicar’s wife, more in sorrow than 
anger, suggested that domestic servants 
who dressed fashionably and drove off in 
motor cars were hardly suitable for the 
ecclesiastical atmosphere. 

Then the girl confessed. “Oh,” she 
said, “don’t be alarmed. The man with 
the motor car is my father. He made a 
lot of money during the war, and now 
we live in a large house. But we didn’t 
know quite how things were done b 
well-bred people, and so I took this jo 
to find out.” —Tit-Bits (London). 

* @« 


Guide: “It took nearly two t’ousand 
year to build dis pyramid.” 

Dear Old Lady: “I can quite believe 
you. Our workmen at home are just as 
bad.” —Sketch (London). 

* 7. 

“My husband has been trying to stran- 
gle me for 20 years,” said a woman at 
Willesden police court. It is this dogged 
perseverance that has made us what we 
are, —Punch. 

* - 

Briggs: “What is this silly season they 
say comes over the newspapers; how 
does one know it?” 

Griggs: “Easy. It always begins with 
au interview with Thomas Edison.” 

—Judge. 
_ * 

Bishop Penyhurst was talking in Bos- 
ton about charity. 

“Some charities,” he said, “remind me 
of the cold, proud, beautiful woman, who, 
glittering with diamonds, swept forth 
from a charity ball at dawn, crossed the 
frosty sidewalk and entered her huge 
limousine, . 

“A beggar woman whined at the win- 
dow: 

“ ‘Could you give me a trifle for a cup 
of coffee, lady? 

“The woman looked at the beggar re- 
proachfully, 

_ ‘Good gracious? she said. ‘Here you 
have the nerve to ask me for money 
“hen Tve been toddling for you the 
whole night through! Home, James.’ ” 
—Edinburgh Scotsman. 
* ” 


“Meet Mr. Jones,’ we said, as we 
owed the newcomer around. 

“Mr. Jones and I have met before,” 
ssid the newcomer, coldly, as he turned 
‘way. Jones moved on. At the first 
pportunity we asked: 

What's the trouble between you and 
jones ?”? , 

“Trouble?” repeated the newcomer. 
“Why, the first day I arrived in this 

wn, weary from travel and dying for 
. drink, I asked Jones if he could rec- 
“amend me to a good doctor with a big 
‘eart and prescription blank. And he 

‘nt me to an osteopath!” 

—Kansas City Star. 


*> *# 
\n old, old road mender sat on the 
siaifts of his wheelbarrow, proudly sur- 
‘eying the few yards of the country lane 








he had swept and garnished in his day’s 
work. The sun shone, the robin that 
shares his crusts of bread sang to him 
blithely, but there was still another good 
reason why his weather-beaten, rugged 
old face wore a look of good content. 
“I be a-going to be married, sir,” was 
the amazing confession he made to us, 
as we passed the time of day. “And I 
be happy to say, sir,” he added, “that I 
be a-going to married with the full 
consent of all the childer, on both sides.” 
—London Morning Post. 


ee Willie slouched into the pawn- 
shop. 

“How much will you give me for this 
overcoat?” he aied. producing a faded 
but neatly mended garment. 

Isaac looked at it critically. 

“Four dollars,” he said. 

“Why,” cried Weary Willie, “that 
coat’s worth $10 if it’s worth a penny!” 

“I wouldn’t give you $10 for two like 
that,” sniffed Isaac. “Four dollars or 
nothing.” 

“Are you sure that’s all it’s worth?” 
asked Weary Willie. 

“Four dollars,” repeated Isaac. 

“Well, here’s yer $4,” said Weary Wil- 
lie. “This overcoat was hangin’ outside 
yer shop, and I was wonderin’ how much 
it was really worth.” 

—Los Angeles Times. 
* * 


First Swedish-American (on visit to 
native land): “They talk about Ameri- 
cans bragging all the time, but when I 
worked with Ford, the fellow that makes 
the automobiles, we had 10 men who did 
nothing but carry pails of water to mois- 
ten the stamps with.” 

Second Swedish-American (not to be 
outdone): “Well, that was nothing com- 
pared with the time I worked for Pull- 
man in Chicago. Every New Year’s he 
had 20 big trucks to take away the bal- 
ance on the books.” —Stockholm Striz. 

* * 

Dugald McTavish, the all-round athlete 
and sportsman in the village, entered his 
name for all events in the local Highland 
games. 

The first event on the programme was 
the half mile, and of eight runners 
Dugald finished eighth. 

“Dugald, Dugald,” said a fellow Scot, 
“why do you not run faster?” 

“Run faster!” he said scornfully, “an’ 
me reservin’ mysel’ for the bagpipe com- 


petition.” 
—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 
a - 
Traveller: “It’s a nuisance—these 


trains are always late.” 

Resourceful Conductor: “But, my 
dear sir, what would be the use of the 
waiting rooms if they were on time?” 

—Numero (Turin). 
* * 


“Why do you occupy two seats?” asked 
the straphanger. 

“To even things up,” answered the 
grumpy man. “Half the time I don’t 
get any seat at all.” —Detroit News. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 

Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 
_ Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








A MINNESOTA MILL WANTS A REAL 
live salesman, who is acquainted with the 
carload buying trade in the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan and the northern part 
of Indiana; if you are a hustler and can 
get business give us all particulars in 
your first letter. Address 196, care North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—ACTIVE REPRESENTATIVES 
to handle account of a large northwestern 
mill manufacturing high class hard spring 
wheat and Wisconsin rye flour, on com- 
mission basis; territory: New England, 
eastern and western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia; must have established 
trade and furnish references, Address 208, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLING EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 


Leading central states mill in- 
terested in securing services of 
high grade milling executive, 
man who possesses not only ex- 
cellent selling ability but must 
be an organizer above the av- 
erage. Proposition holds forth 
excellent opportunity for man 
who can qualify. Address Box 
1, care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





SALESMEN WANTED—A LARGE EAST- 
ern mill, grinding both hard and soft 
wheats, is in need of two or three high 
grade, “live-wire,” experienced flour sales- 
men, on a salary and commission basis, 
for New England and southeastern states 
territory; if you have a clean record and 
are a real salesman, write, giving full par- 
ticulars and references; your letter will be 
held strictly confidential. Address “S,” 
care Northwestern Miller, New York. 


MANAGER WANTED—CANADIAN MILL 
with capacity of 750 bbis flour and 400 
bbis corn meal requires the services of an 
experienced manager who has a clean, 
successful record in all branches of the 
milling and grain business; an opportunity 
to become financially interested if desired 
will be granted to the right man on the 
most advantageous terms, but unquestion- 
able ability is our first consideration; your 
reply, to receive consideration, must con- 
tain full information of your past em- 
ployment, references, age, etc. Address 
197, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








MILLING CHEMIST AND LICENSED 
grain inspector wishes to get position with 
reliable milling company. Address 212, 
care Northwestern Miller, 543 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 


SALESMAN, MIDDLE AGED; 20 YEARS’ 
experience flour trade, New York state, 
wants position good spring mill for New 
York state. Address 205, care Northwest- 
ern: Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER, BY FIRST OF JANU- 
ary or before, in mill up to 250 bbls ca- 
pacity; 30 years’ experience in milling; 
give full particulars plant and salary. 
Address A. Gathman, Barrett, Minn. 











EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AT 
present manager of branch office, desires 
to make connection with a mill for Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin territory; 30-day notice 
necessary. Address 175, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL UP TO 
1,000 bbls capacity; I guarantee the best 
possible results with hard or soft wheat, 
rye or corn; ask no pay before I produce 
them; will furnish references. G. F. L., 
Box 145, Orrville, Ohio. 





BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS IN 
milling and grain busi , asa tant, 
office man and grain buyer in both large 
and small mills; references from former 
employers. Address 181, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 








EXPERIENCED MILLER WANTS CHARGE 
of mill from 150 to 600 bbis, any system; 
age 42; has had experience in mills from 
80 to 2,000 bbis; with last firm eight 
years, Address W. H. Nielen, Kimball, 
Brule County, 8S. D., Box 181, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD SIZED MILL, 
at present superintendent miller over three 
mills; desire a change by Jan. 1; married, 
age 48, can give best of references. Ad- 
dress 211, “Superintendent Miller,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEXPERIENCED OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
and accountant considering making 
change; married; university education; at 
present connected with grain, feed and 
flour milling business. Address 202, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN CALLING ON THE BAKERY 
trade wishes to connect with mill, either 
northwestern or southwestern; acquainted 
with bakery trade in Iowa, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Tex- 
as and western Missouri. Address 194, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN AND SALES MANAGER OF 
wide experience with northern, southern 
and western mills seeks position with pro- 
gressive mill on a moderate salary and 
commission basis; excellent references 
from well-known milling firms. Address 
“Northerner,” 200 East High St, Lexing- 
ton, 
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WANTED — SUPERINTENDENT'S POSI- 
tion by first of year; middle-aged married 
man with 18 years’ experience running 
mills up to 3,000 bbis capacity; at present 
am employed superintending 1,000-bbl ca- 
pacity flour mill and 3,000-bu corn mill; 
best reference as to character and ability. 
Address 200, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. - 


AN EXPERIENCED AND THOROUGHLY 
qualified manager, possessing integrity, 
energy, initiative and ability, desires con- 
nection with a flour mill; the applicant’s 
experience has been gained by long service 
with one firm in the capacity of account- 
ing, buying, selling and managing; very 
satisfactory references furnished. Address 
pe care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 


A MILL MANAGER, EXCEPTIONALLY 
well equipped by training, experience and 
natural ability, desires position as man- 
ager of large mill anywhere; applicant 
has had more than 20 years’ experience in 
all departments of the milling and grain 
business, and has a splendid record as 
manager of large mills in Kansas and 
Minnesota; can give the best of references 
as to ability and character; will put “new 
blood” into any good organization and has 
the ability, energy, initiative, judgment 
and experience that make success inevi- 
table; available now. Address 206, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FEED MILL AND ELEVATOR 
FOR SALE 


Located in central northern 
New York on the main line of 
a through trunk railway with 
“milling-in-transit”’ privileges 
reaching the best territory in 
the East for the sale of mixed 
cars and its trademarked prod- 
ucts, poultry, dairy and stock 
feeds, etc. 

The mill is substantially built, 
equipped with modern machin- 
ery, and is in first class repair. 
It presents an unusual oppor- 
tunity to the right person or 
persons, having faith in the fu- 
ture, to acquire, at an extreme- 
ly reasonable cost, a going con- 
cern with an established trade. 

Storage capacity of elevators 
about 125,000 bus, with manu- 
facturing and shipping facilities 
of three or more cars a day, 
which may easily be increased. 
Private siding, low taxes and 
insurance with low power rate. 
Good labor available at very 
moderate prices, 

Present owners desire to sell 
in order to concentrate on larger 
interests located at some dis- 
tance. They would contract to 
take a part of present output. 

Thorough investigation invit- 
ed, Full particulars may be 
obtained by addressing inquiries 
to 209, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE—MILL IN 
Wisconsin, favorable location, 500-bbl ca- 
pacity, rye and wheat flour; tank storage 
40,000 bus; good warehouse and track 
facilities; electrically operated, equipped 
with modern machinery throughout. For 
fuller particulars address R. Kenny, Wells 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE 


400-bbl mill in full operation 
and making money; controlling 
interest desires to sell on ac- 
count of other business that 
takes all his time; good location 
to get milling wheat from any 
direction, with favorable transit 
rates to Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Chicago. Address 204, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





FOR SALE—NEW DAYLIGHT CONSTRUC- 
tion reinforced concrete mill building, 42x 
80 feet, six stories high, built-in concrete 
grain storage, 300,000 bus capacity; located 
in good town along B. & O. Ry in north 
central Ohio; sickness reason for selling; 
cheap for cash or can arrange for part 
cash, balance time payments. Address 213, 

. F. D., care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE TRIUMPH CRUSHER, 
40-bu capacity, $40; one six-section plan- 
sifter, $175; one 1,500-lb per hour capacity 
Gruendler screenings grinder, $55; one 
Willford three-roll, 12 in long, with one 
extra set of rolls, $50; one Barnard & 
Leas flour packer, drop gear, two tubes, 
$70. Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 


900 THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER November 23, 1921 


[ 
RAILROAD CLAIM S The Packer Test 


if not collected, represent lost ca _ and profits. We Are Ex- 
perts in Liquidating Claims Don ’t Send Us Any Money—No 


Collection—No Pay. — Us Your Claim Papers. Let us 9 

compile and poate your claims. We wae gladly take up any claims P. TOvVeS t hey Tre B ES i 
already declined, and if we find any | Fiiability, will undertake 

their collection. We Also Hi Handle charge Matters. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


DEVANEY & EDWARDS, General Attorneys 
1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Russell’s Reports Vt*4....<iy Ra nd 


Examinations Wheat pitices and demand 

. jour — Daily cables world’s crops 

and Studies ye Research Work per Baé 
jan we assist you 


Finance and ty pena act 
Accounts 





























The only modern 


Geo. C. Mortlock & Co. Riverside Code weary com & The most strenuous service 


Certified Public Accountants Used exclusively by y the leading ex- ° . 
14 Broadway, NEW YORK, ort millers of America, only emphasizes their bull- 


and Kansas Reserve State Bank, For sale by all its branches and dog strength and incompar- 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
caaieeenenenagenmenton able durability. Really, the 


results could not be other- 
wise—the foundation of A 
NORTHERN APPRAISAL CO. Ne, i guaite Menile rene 

INDEPENDENT VALUATORS _is bona fide insurance of the 


Estimates and A: wy boy . 
of Merchandise Stocks, Facto calibre and character of 


and Store sapipmoat. Public 
en these tough bags. 




















CAPITAL BANK BUILDING SECURITY BUILDING 
SAINT PAUL MINNEAPOLIS 














The Raymond Bag Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 


Branch Offices: 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS BOSTON 























The Minneapolis Purifier Leads with 
a New Feature in Air 
Distribution 


A glance at the above diagram will tell 
= instantly that the “new way” is the 
pest—an even distribution of air result- 
ing in better suction. 


The Minneapolis Purifier is the first ma- 
chine to be rebuilt to this style of air 
distribution and tests have shown it is a 
far better method than now in general use. 


Along with the better air distribution Tie yt F 
feature are especially constructed bear- . POOR DAM FOUNDATIONS : 
ings on the eccentric shaft, ball bearings a" Dictate the adoption of the AMBURSEN DAM. 

on the fan shaft, and the quiet, non- | S “J 135 built to date—67 on sand, clay or gravel. 
vibrating performance that makes the Send for Photos of Ambursen Dams in your vicinity. 


Minneapolis Purifier the most desirable ww Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., Engr.-Constructors 
for your mill. 2 Atlanta _ New York City Kansas City 











The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. The Bobbitt Dust Collector 
“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” The Original “Long- Cone’ Collector 


MINNEAPOLIS GREAT FALLS : 
ben BOBBITT DUST COLLECTOR CO., Kansas City, Mo. 























